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THE 


LIFE AND OPINIONS. 

Of 

TRISTRAM SHANDY, GENT. 


CHAPTER I. 

I WISH either my father or my mother, or indeed both of them, 
as they were in duty both equally bound to it, had minded what 
they were about when they begot me ; had they duly considered 
how much depended upon what they were then doing;—that not 
only the production of a rational being was concern^ in it, but 
that possio ly _the happy formation and temporsture of hia body, per- 
haps his genius and the yery oast of his mind ; and, for aught they 
knew to the contrary, eten the fortunes of his house, mi^t taka 
their turn from the humours and dispositions which were then upper¬ 
most. Had they duly weighed and considered all this, and proeewed 
accordingly, l-j-am verily persuaded I should have made a quite dif¬ 
ferent figure m the world from that in which the reader is likely to 
see me. Believe me, good folks, this is not so inconsiderable a thing 
as many of you may think it. You have all, i dare say, heard of the 
animal spirits, as how they are transferred from father to son, &o. &c. 
—and a great deal to that purpmeWell you may take my word 
that nine parts in ten of a man’s sense or his nonsense, his successes 
and miscarriages in this world, depend upon their motions and activity, 
and the dilTorent tracks and trains you* put them into, so Idiat when 
they are once set a goingv whether right or wrong, 'tis not a half¬ 
penny matter,—away they go clattering like hey«go mad; and by 
treading the same steps over and over again, they proently make a 
road of it, as plain and as smooth as a garden walk, which, when they 
are once used to, the devil himself sometimes shall not be idlle to 
drive them off it. 

Pray, my dmr, quoU^my mother, ham yov, not forgot to wind up 
the clock 1 ~-— (joodU~t cried my father, making an exolanudiioa, 
but taking care to moderate his voice at the suue iirmy—Did ever 
woman, since the creation of the world, interrupt a man with, a 
silly question t Pray what was your father saying 1—Nothing. 

CHAPTER 11. 

— sThkr, positively, there is notldng in the question, that I cm 

see, either good or bad.-Then, let me tell you, rir, it was a vwnr 

unseasonable question at least,—^because it scattered and dispersed 
the animal spirits whose business it was to have escorted ana gone 
hand in hand with the Hoxurooivs, and oondootod him safs to th« 
place destined for his reception. 
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TRISTRAM SHANDY. 


The HoMtnrouLtrs, sir, in however low and ludiorotis a li^ht he may 
appear, in this age of levity, to the eye of folly or prejudicfe ; to the 
eye of reason, in scientific research, he stands confessed—a Bbino 
guarded and circumscribed with right The minutest philosophers, 
who, bpr the bye, have the most enlarged understandings (their souls 
being invwsely as their ^qniries), show us, incontestably, that the 
HoMUHcoLup is created by the same hand, engendered in the same 
course of nature, endowed with the same locomotive powers and fa¬ 
culties with us;—That he consists, as we.do, of skin, hair, fat, flesh, 
veins, arteries, ligaments, nerves, cartilages, bones, marnow, brains, 
glands, genitals, humours, and articulations; is a Being of as much 
activity, and, in all so uses of the word, a-s much and as truly our fel¬ 
low creature as my JA)rd ('hancellor of England. He may be bene¬ 
fited, he Jiiay be injnrcd, he may obtain redress; in a word, he has 
all the claims and rights of humanity, which Fully, Puflendorf, or 
the best ethic MT’iters, allow to arise out of that state and relation. 

Now, dear sir, what if any accident had befallen him in his way 
alone ! or that, through terror of it, natural to so young a traveller, 
my little gentleman had got to his journey's end miserably spent;— 
his muscular strength and virility worn down to a thread; his own 
animal spirits ruffled beyond description,—and, that in this sad dis¬ 
ordered state of nerves, he had lain down a prey to sudden starts, or 
a series of melancholy dreams and fancies, for nine long, long months 
together. I tremble to think what a foundation had been laid for a 
thousand weaknea-es both of body and mind, which no skill of the 
physician or the philosopher could ever afterwards have set tho* 
roughly to rights.. 


CHAPTJCR III. 

To toy uncle Mr. Toby Shandy, do 1 stand indebted for the preceding 
anecdote, to whom my father, who was an excellent natural philoso- 

} >her, and much given to close reasoning upon the smallcBt matters, 
lad oft and heavily complained of the injury; but once more parti- 
oulatly, as my uncle Toby well rememberoa, upon his observing a 
most unaccountable obliquity (as he called it) iti my manner of set- 
tiiig up my top, and justifying the principles upon which I had done 
it,—the old gentleman shook his head, and in a tone more expressive 
by half of sorrow than reproach,— he said his heart all along forbod- 
ed, and he saw it verified in this, and from a thousand other obser¬ 
vations he had made upott me, that I should neither think nor act 
like any other man’s child:—7lue alas! continued he, shaking his 
head a Second time, and wiping away a tear which was trickling 
doWtl hl^l cheeks, my Trislanis ninsfortunes heyan nine months before 
ever he came into the World. 

-^My mother, who was sitting by, looked up, but she knew no 
more than her backside what ray father meant,—but my uncle, Mr. 
Toby Shandy, who hud boon often informed of the affair, understood 
him very well. 

CHAPTER IV. 

1 there are readers in the world, as well as many other good 
in it, who arfe no readers at all,—who find themselves ill at 
ease utilbss they afh let into the wWe secret from first to last, of 
everything which concerns you. 



TEISTEAM 8HANDT. 


It is in pure compliance with this humour of t^eirg, and from a 
backwardness in my nature to disappoint any one »^JUving, that,! 
have been do very particular already. Aft my life and opinions arc 
likely to make some noise in the world, and, if I conjeetoxc right, 
will take in all ranks, professions, and denominations of mm what¬ 
ever, bo ifo less read than the Pilgrim’s, iVogreaft itself-r^d, in the 
end, prove the very thii»g which Montaigne dreaded hia iJssays i^ould 
turn out, that is, a book for a parlour window;—I find it necessary 
to consult every one a little in his turn; and therefore must beg par¬ 
don for going on a little farther in the same way: for which cause 
isight glad I am that I have begun the history of myself in the way 
I have done; and that I am able to go, tracing everything in it, as 
Horace says, ah ovo. 

Horace, I know, does not recommend this fashion altogether: But 
that gentleman is speaking only of an epic poem or a tragedy—(I 
ibrget which) ; —-besides, if it was not so, I should beg M r. Horace’s 
pardon;—for, in WTitiag what 1 have set about, 1 shall confine my¬ 
self neither to his rules, nor to any man’s rules that ever lived. 

To such, however, as do not choose to go so far back into these 
things, I can give no better advice than that they skip over the re¬ 
maining part of this chapter; fori declare, beforehand,’tis wrote 
only for the curious and intiuisitive. 

-Shut the door.- 

J was begot in the night betwixt the first Sunday and the first Mon¬ 
day in tho month of March, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and eighteen 1 am positive 1 was,—But how camo 
1 to be st;^\ ery particular in iny account of a thipg which happened 
before 1 was born, is owing to another small anecdote known only in 
our family, but now made public for the better clearing up this poinL 

My father, you must know, who wm originally a Turkey merchant, 
but had left off business for some years, in order to retire to, and die 
upon, his paternal estate in the county of —, was, I believe, one of the 
most regular, men in every thing he did,, n hether ’twas matter of busi¬ 
ness or matter of amttaement, that ever lived. As a small specimen of 
this extreme exactness of his, to which’he wm in truth a slave, he had 
made it a rule for many years of his life—on the first Sunday night of 
every month throughout the whole year,—ascertain as ever the Sun¬ 
day night came,—-to wind up a large house-clock, which we had 
standing on the back stairs’ head, with his own hands; and being some¬ 
where between fifty and sixty years of age at the time I have beep 
speaking of,—he had likewise gradiuvlly brought some other little 
family concernments to the same period, in order, as he would often 
say to my uncle Toby, to get them all out of the way at one time, and 
be no more plagued and pestered with them the rest of the month. 

It was attended with but one misfortune, which, in a great mea¬ 
sure, fell upon myself, and the effects of which, I fear, I shall carry 
with me to my grave; namely, that, from an tinhappy association of 
ideas, which have no connexion in nature, it so fell out, at length, 
that my mother could never hear the said clock Wound up— - hni 
the thftughts of some other things unavoidably popped into her head 
—and vice versa :-which strange combination of ideas; the Saga¬ 

cious Locke, who certaiidy understood the nature of these things 
bettfw than most men, affirms to have produced more Wry actions 
than all other sources of prejudice whatsoever. 



TAisTMM mAnm* 


But this !>7 titu bm 

Now it uppo^ »y a memorandum in my fatbor's nooket-book, 
Wbicb now lies upon the table, " That on Lady-day, wnioh was on 
the 25th of the same month in which I date my genituro,——my 
father set out upon his journey to London, with my eldest brother 
Bobby, to fix him at Westminster school and, as it appean from 
the same authority, “ That ho did not get down to his wife and 
family till the teeond week in May following.”— it brings the thing 
almost to a certainty. However what follows in the beginning of the 
next chapter puts it beyond all possibility of doubt. 

———But pray sir, what was your father doing all December, 

January, and February?-Why, madam,—he was all that time 

afflicted with a sciatica. 

CHAPTER ▼. 

On the fifth day of November, 1718, which, to tho era fixed on, was 
as near nine calendar months as any husband could in reason bavo 
expected,—was I, Tristram Shandy, Gentleman, brought forth into 

this scurvy and disastrous world of ours.-1 wish I had been bom 

in the moon, or in any of the planets (except Jupiter or Saturn, be¬ 
cause I never could bear cold weather), for it could not well have 
fared worse with me in any of there (though I will not answer for 
Venus) than it has in this vile, dirty planet of ours,—which o’ my 
conscience, with reverence 1)8 it spoken, I take to be made up of 

shreds and clippings of the rest;-not but the planet* is well 

enough, provided a man could be born in it to a great title or to 
a great estate; or could anyhow contrive to be called up to public 

charges, and emplo'yments of dignity or power;-but tnat is not 

my case;-and, therefore, every man will speak of the fair as his 

oWn market has gone in it;.for w’hich cause 1 afflrm it over 

again to be on© of tho vilest worlds that ever was made :-for I 

can truly say that, from the first hour I drew my breath in it to this, 

that I can now scarce draw it at all,-for an asthma I got in skating 

against the wind in Flanders :—1 have been the continual sport of 
what the world calls Fortune-; and, though I will not wrong her by 
saying she has ever made me feel the weight of any great or signal 
evil, yet, with all the good temper in tho world, I amrm it of her 
that, in every stage of my life, and at every turn and corner where 
she could get feirly at me, the ungracious duchess has pelted me with 
a set of as pitiful misadventures and cross accidents as ever small 
Hsao sustained. 

CHAPTER VI. 

In the beginning of tho last chapter, I informed you exactly when, 

I was bom ; but I did not inform you how. No; that particular was 
reserved entirely for a chapter by itself; besides, sir, as you and I are 
in a manner perfect strangers to each other, it would not have been 
proper to have let you into too many circumstances relating to my¬ 
self all at once.—-You must have a little patience. I have undertaken, 
you see, to write not my life, but my opinions also; hoping and ex¬ 
pecting that your knowledge of my character, and of what kind of a 
mortal I am, by the one, would give you a better relish for the other. 
As you proceed farther with me, the slight acquaintance, which is 
now beginning betwixt us, will grow into familirity ; and that, un¬ 
less one of us is In fault, will terminate in friendship.— 0 diem 




TSliTllAM 0BANDT. 


$ 

pra>darum, f —then notMng whioh has tonshed me viU be thotclit 
trifling in its nature, or tedious in its telling. Therefore, znylu^ 
friend and companion, if jou should think me somewhat sparing of 
my narratire on my first setting out—bear with me, and mt me go 
on, and tell my story my own way:—or, if I should seem now and then 
to trifle on the road, or should sometimes put on a fool*s cap with a 
bell to it, for a moment or two as we pass along, don’t fly off, but, 
rather, courteously give me credit for a little more wisdom than ap¬ 
pears upon my outside; and as we jog on, either laugh with me,or 
at me, or in short do any thing, only keep your temper. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Ijff the same village where my my father and my mother dwelt, dwelt 
also a thin, upright, motherly, notable, good old body of a midwife, 
who with the help of a little plain good sense, and some years’ foil 
employment in her business, in which she had tdl along trusted little 
to ner own efforts, and a great deal to those of dame Nature, had 
acquired, in her way, no small degree of reputation in the world 
by which word world, need I in this place inform your womhip that 
I would be underatood to mean no more of it than a small circle des¬ 
cribed upon the circle of the great world, of four English miles* 
diameter, or thereabouts, of which the cottage where the good old 
women lived is supposed to be the centre? She had been left, it 
seems, a widow in great distress, with three or four small children, 
in her forty-seventh year; and as she was at that time a per¬ 
son of decent carriage,—grave deportment,—a woman, moreover, 
of few words, and withal an object of compassion, whose dis- . 
tress, and silence under it, called out the louder for a friendly lift, 
the wife of the parson of the parish was touched with pity; and, 
having often lamented an inconvenience to which her husband’s 
flock had for many years been exposed, inasmuch as there was no 
such thing as a midwife, of any kind or degree, to be got at, let the 
case have been ever so iirgent, within less than six or seven long 
miles’ riding; which said seven long miles, in dark nights and dismiu 
roads, the country thereabouts being nothing but a deep clay, was 
almotit equal to fourteen ; and that in effect was sometimes next to 
having no midwife at all;—it came into her head that it would be 
doing as seasonable a kiiidness to the whole parish as to the poor 
creature herself, to get her a little instructed in some of the plain 
principles of the business, in order to set her up in it. As no woman 
thereabouts was bettor qualified to execute the plan she had formed 
than herself, the gentlewoman very charitably undertook it; and, 
having great influence over the female part of the parish, she found 
no difficulty in effecting it to the utmost of her wishes. In truth, 
the parson joined his interest with his wife’s in the whole affair; and 
in order to do things as they should be, and give the poor soul as • 
good a title by law to practise as his wife had given by institution, 

—he cheerfully paid the fees for the ordinary’s license himself, 
amounting in the whole to the sum of eighteen shillings and four- 
pence ; so that, betwixt them both, the good woman was fully in¬ 
vested in the real and corporal possession of her office, together with 
all its rights, members, and appurtenances whatsoever. 

Those last words, you must know, were not according to the old 
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farm In tttcb Beofisw, fjScnltics, and pd^ots dtaftlly rad, whieii 
ift likd cases liftd heretofore been granted to the i^Sterhood. Bat it 
was according to a neat formula of Dhlins his own demising, who, 
having a particular turn ibr taking to pieces, and now-framing, over 
agftin, all kind of inttmmiJBts in that way, not only hit upon this 
dainty amendment, but coaied many of the old licensed ‘matroiiB in 
the neighbourhood to open their faculties afresh, in order to have 
this whimwhani of his inserted, 

I own I never could envy Didius in these kinds of fancies of his : 
but every man to his own taste. Did not Dr. Kunj»i>trolcias, that 
great man, at his leihure houro, take the greatest delight imaginable 
in combing ot asses’ tails, and pnioking the dead hairs out with his 
teeth, though ho had tweezers always in his ]>ocket? Nay, if you 
come to that, sir, have not the wisest of men in all ag<»8, not except¬ 
ing Solomon himsclt,—have they not had their Hobuv lloRsns;— 
their running-horses,—their coins and their cockle-shells, their 
drums and their trumpets, their fiddles, their p.^llets,— their maggots 
and their buttertlics'*—And so long as a man rides his Hohhy-IIokse 
peaceably and quietly along the King’s highway, and neither com¬ 
pels yon or me to get nj> behind him, -pray, sir, what have cither 
you or r to do with it' 


C'HVPTEIl VIII, 

—De gwtiiius non tit iUftpvtiuiAiinn ,~i\xvi% is, there i- no disputing 
against Hoci^j-lloiiaEs ; and for my part, I seldom do; nor could 1, 
with any sort of grace, had 1 been an enemy to them at the bottom; 
for happening, at certain intcrv iLs and changes of the moon, to bo 
both ltddler and painter, according as the lly-tiugs, —be it known 
to you that 1 keep a Couple of ]),id.-» niy-elf, u{>on which, in their 
turns (nor do 1 care w'ho knows it), I frennently tide out and take 
the air,— though Rometimos, to my shame be it spoken, I take some¬ 
what longer journeys than what a wise man would think alU>gcthcr 
light. But the truth is,— I am not a wise man ;—and besides am a 
mortal of so little eonsequenpo in the w'orld, it is mtt much matter 
what I do : so 1 sel<l>'m tret or fume at all about it • n<ir doe.s it much 
disturb my rest when 1 .«eo such great lords and tall peiRonages as 
hereafter followsuch, for instance, as my Lord A, B, C, D, E, F, Gr, 
H, I, K, L, M, N, 0, r, Q, atid to on, all of a’row, mounted upon their 
several horses :—pome with large stirrups, getiii.g on in a more grave 
and sober pace; others, on the contary, tucked up to their very 
chins, with whips across their mouths, sconring and scampering it 
away like so many little paity-coloured devils a-tride a mortgage, - 
and as if some of them w'ero resolved to bretik their necks,—So nmeh 
the better—say' 1 to my*>elf;- for, in case the w'orst should happen, 
the world will make a shift to do ('xeoIlentJy well without them; 
a«nd for the rest,—why- God speed them- e’en let them ride on 
without opp(»Rition from me; for, were their lordships unhorsed this 
very night—’tU ten to one but that many of them would be worse 
mounted, by one-half, before to morrow morning, 

Kot one <»f these instances therefore cjau be said to break in upon 
my rest,—But there is an instance which J owm ptits me off my 
guard, and that is when I see ovf> born for great actions, and what is 
still more for hja hoiitur, whose natuie ever incliuts him to good 
ones; when I behold such a ore-e, my Lord, like yourself, whosso 
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principles and conduct »r« m generous and; noMo as Ms blood, uad 
whom, for that reason, a corrupt world cannot spare one moment;— 
w hen I see such a one, my Lord, mounted, though it is but for a 
minute beyond the time which my love to my country has prescrib¬ 
ed to him, and my zeal fur his glory wishajyr-thm*^ my Lord, I ceasi 
to be a philosopher, and, in the first ti'ansport of an honest im|>ati- 
euco, I ivish the IlouBr-HoKSE, with all his fraternity, at tho deviL 

“ My Lord, 

“ 1 iraiTitain this to be a dedication, notwithstanding its singulari¬ 
ty in three great essentials of matter, form, and place : I beg, there¬ 
fore, you will accept it as such, and that you will permit>me tolayit, 
with the most respectful humility, at your Lordship’s feet,-^ when you 
arc upon them,— ehich you can be wben you please; and that is, my 
Ijord, whenever there is occrision for it, and 1 will add, to the best 
joirposes too. 1 have the honour to be, 

* My Lord, 

Your Lordship’S most obedient, 
and most devoted, 

and most humble servant, 

TKIStBAM SUANOY.” 

CHArTER EY. 

J sur.i;MNi.y declare, to all mankind, that the above dedicationr was 
made for no one Prince, Prelate, Pope, or Potentate, Duke, Marquis, 

K irl, V^iscount, or Ikiron, of this, or any other realm in Christendom; 
nor has it yet been hawked about, or offered publicly or privately, 
directly or indirectly, to any one person or.personage, great or small; 
but is honestly a true virgin dedical;ion untried on' upon any soul 
living. 

J labour this point so particularly merely to remove any offence 
or objection which /night arise against it from the manner in vrhich 
1 }u‘oi)ORe to make the most of it; w'hich is the putting it up fairly 
to public sale ; which I now do. 

-Every author has a way of bis own in bringing his points to 

bear;—for my own part, as i hate chaffering and higgling for a few 
guineas iu a dark entry ;—1 resolved within myself, from the very 
beginning, to deal squarely and openly with your Great Folks in this 
affair, and try whether 1 should not come off the better by it. 

If, therefore, there is any one Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount, 
or llarou, in these his Majesty’s dominions, who stands in need of a , 
tight, genteel dedication, and whom the above will suit (for, by the 
bye, unless it suits, in some degree, I will not part with it)—it iH 
much at his service, for fifty guineaswhich I am positive is twenty 
guineas less than it ought to be affordedffor, by any man of genius. 

My Lord, if you examine it over again, it is far from being a grfcs 
l>icce of daubing, as some dedications are. The design, your Lord'^ 
*hi|x. sees, is good,—the colouring trartsparojit,—the drawing not 
imiss; or, to speak more like a man of science,—and measure my 
piece in the painter’s scale, divided into 20,—I believe, my Lord, the 
mtlines will turn out as l i,—the composition as 9,—the colouring as 
3,— the expression 13 and a half,—and the design,—if 1 may be al¬ 
lowed, my Lord, to understand my own dm^n, and supposing abso- 
iule perfection in dcsigtiing, to be as 20,-1 think it cannot well fall 
diort of 19. livjsidos all this,—there is keeping iu it ; and the dai'k 
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TRISTfiAM «HANl»r. 


0 trQlE «8 in tbe HoBBT^Homi: (which is a aecondaiy and a kind 
back'ground to the whole) great force to the principal lights 
in yonr own figure, and make it come off w-onderfiilly;—and besides 
t^^re is an air of origtoality in the iout engembl«.^ 

Be pleased, my Lora, to order the sum to be, paid into the hands of 
Mr. ll>QNdsley, for tho benefit of the author; and in thejuext edition 
iwre shall be taken that this chapter be expunged, and your Lord* 
ships titltti,. distinctions, arms, and good actions, be placed at the front 
of the preceding chapter; all which, from the words De gustibus 
non est diiputafi^uin^ and whatever else in this book relates to Hobbt- 
Hobsbs, but no more, shall stand dedicated to your Lordship.—The 
rest I dedicate to the Mook, who, by the bye, of all the patrons or 
matrons 1 can think of, has most power to set my book a-going, and 
make the world run mad after it. 

Bright OoddcES 1 

If thou art not too busy with Cahdid and Miss CtrsEocNn’s affairs, 

—take Tristram Shandy’s under thy protection also ! 

« 

CHAPTER X. 

Whatbvhe degree of small merit the act of benignity in favour 
of the midwife might justly claim, or iu whom that claim truly 
rested,—at first sight seems not very material to this history;—cer¬ 
tain, however, it was that the gentlewoman, the parson’s wife, did 
run away at that time with the whole of it; and yet, for ray life, I 
cannot help thinking but that the parson himself, though he had not 
the good fortune to hit upon the design first,—yet, as he heartily 
concurred in it the moment it was laid before him, and as heartily 
parted with his money to carry it into execution, had a claim to some 
share of it,—if not to a full half of whatever honour was due to it. 

The world at that time was pleased to determine the matter other¬ 
wise. 

Lay down the book, and 1 will allow you half a day to give a pro¬ 
bable guess at the grounds of this procedure. 

Be it known then that, for about five years before the date ol tho 
midwife’s license, of which' yon have had so circumstantial an ac¬ 
count,—the parson we have to do with had made himself a country 
talk by a breach of all decorum, which he had committed against 
himself, his station, and his office; and that was in never ap¬ 
pearing better, or otherwise, mounted, than upon a lean, sorry, jack- 
of a horse, value about one pound fifteen shillings; who, to 
jrten all description of him, was full brother to liosinante, as far 
. similitude congenial could make him ; for he answered his descrip¬ 
tion to a hair’s breadth in everything—except that 1 do not remem¬ 
ber ’tis anywhere said that liosinante was broken-winded, and that, 
moreover, Bosinante, as is the happiness of most Spanish horses, fat 
or lean,—was undoubtedly, a horse at all points. 

1 know very well that the Hero’s horse was a horse of chastQ de¬ 
portment, which may have given grounds for the contra^ opinion ; 
but it.is as certain, at the same time, that Bosinante's contingency (as 
may be demonstrated from the adventure of the Yanguesian carriers) 
proceeded from no bodily defect or cause whatsoever, but from tho 
tenmmnnoe and orderly current of his blood.—And let me tell you, 
madam, there is a great deal of very good chastity in the world, in 
behalf of whidi you could not say more for your life. 



TftXSTRAH SRAHDY. 
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Let that be as it may^ as my purpose is to do exact jtuil^ce to mmj 
creature brought upon the stage of this dramatiG work, —I could not 
stifle this distiuotion in favour of Bon Quixote’s horse —in all 
other points, the parson’s horse, I say, was just suoh another, for he 
was as lean, and as lank, and as sorry a jade as Humility herself could 
have bestrided. 

In the estimation of here and thei% a man of weak judgment, it 
was greatly in the parson's power to have helped the b^re of this 
horse of his,—for he was master of a very handsome demipeak’d sad¬ 
dle, quilted on the seat with green plush, garnished with a double 
row of silver-headed studs, and a noble pair of shining brass stirrups, 
with a housing altogether suitable, of grey superfine cloth, with an 
edging of black lace, terminating in a deep black, silk Mnge, mtcdre^ 
d'or ; —all which he had purchased in the pride and prime of nis life, 
together with a grand embossed bridle, ornamented at all points as it 

should be.-But not caring to banter his beast, he had hung all 

these up behind his study door; and, in lieu of them, had seriously 
befitted him with just such a bridle and such a saddle as the figure 
and value of Such a steed might well and truly deserve. 

In the several sallies about his paHsh, and in the neighbouring 
visits to the gentry who lived around him, you will easily compre¬ 
hend that the parson so appointed, woiild both hear and see enough 
to keep his philosophy from mating. To speak the truth, he never 
could enter a village but he caught the attention of both old and 
young. Labour stood still as he passed—the bucket hung suspended 
in the middle of the well,—the spinning-wheel forgot its round,— even 
chuck-farthing and shuffle-cap themselves stood gaping till he had 
got out of sight; and, as his movement was not of the quickest, he 
had generally time enough upon his hands to make his observations, 
to hear the groans of the serious and the laughter of the light¬ 
hearted : all which he bore with excellent tranquillity. His charac¬ 
ter was—he loved a jest in his heart—and, as he saw himself in the 
true point of ridicule, he would say he could not be angry with 
others for seeing him in alight in which he so strongly saw himself; 
BO that to his friends, who knew his foible was not the love of money, 
and who therefore made the less scruple in bantering the extrava¬ 
gance of his humour,—instead of giving the trne cause, he chose ra- 
t^her to join in the laugli egainst himself; and, as he never carried 
one single ounce of flesh upon his own bones, being altogether as 
spare a figure as his beast,—he would sometimes insist upon it that 
the horse was as good as the rider deserved ;—that they were cen¬ 
taurlike—both of a piece. At other times, and in other moods, 
when his spirits were above the temptation of false wit,—he would 
say he found himself going off fast in a consumption; and, ^ith 
great gravity, would pretend he could not bear the sight of a fat 
horse, without a dejection of heart, and a sensible alteration in his 
pulse; and that ho had made choice of the lean one he rode upon, 
not onlyto keep himself in countenance, but in spirits. 

At different times he would give fifty humorous and appetite rea¬ 
sons for riding a meek-spirited jade of a broken-winded horse, pre¬ 
ferably to one of mettle ;—for on such a one he could sit me^ani- 
cally, and meditate as delightfully de vamiate mundi et fuga smmli 
as with the advantage of a death’s-head before him :—^that, in all 
other cxercitations he could spend his time, as he rode slowly along. 
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to ^ eoLttoh accoui^t as in Ms study j—that ho could draw \ip an ar- 
gunxent in his sermon, or a hole in his breeches, as steadily on the 
one as in the other;—that biisk trotting and slow argumentation, 
like wit and judgment, ware two incompatible movements,-- but 
that upon Ms steed—he could unite and reconcile every thing; he 
could compose his aei-mon—he could compose his cough—and, in 
case nature gave a call that way, ho could likewise otmipose himself 
te sleep.—In short, the parson, upon such encounters, would assign 
ally cause but the true cause,—and he withhold the true one only 
out of a nicety of temper, because lie thought it did honour to him. 

But the truth of the story woe as follows :—in the first years of 
this gentleman’s life, and about tho time when the superb saddle and 
bridle were purchased by him, it had been bis manner, or vanity, or 
call it what you will,—to run into the opposite extreme. In the 
language of the country where he dwelt, he was said to have loved a 
good horse, and generally had one of the best in tho whole parish 
standing in his stable always ready for saddling; and as the nearest 
midwife, iw I^told you, did^ not live nearer to tho village than seven 
miles, and in a vile country, it so fell out that tho poor gentleman 
was scarce a week together without some piteous application for Ms 
beast; arid as he was not an unkind-hearted man, and every case 
was more pressing and more distressful than the last,-- as much as 
he loved Ms beast, he had never a heart to refnae him ; the upshot 
of which was generally this, that his horse was either clapped, or 
spavined, or greyed; or he was twiUer-boned, or broken-winded, or 
something, in short, or other had befallen him which would let him 
cai^ry no flesh ; sq that he had, every nine or ten months, a bad horse 
to get rid of,*—and a good horse to purchase in his stead. 

What the loss insuch a balance might amount to com unni I.hm annis, 
I would leave to a special jury of sufferers in the same traflic to deter¬ 
mine ; but, let it be what it would, the honest gentleman boro it for 
many years without a murmur; till, at length by repeated ill acci¬ 
dents of the kind, he found it necessary to take the thing under con¬ 
sideration; and, upon weighing the* whole, and summing it up in his 
mind, ho found it not only disproportioned to his other expenses, but 
withal so heavy an article in itself as to disable him from any other 
act of generosity in his parish; besides thus, he considered tliat, 
with half the sum thus galloped away, lie Could do ion times as much 
good ; and what still weighed more with him than all other consider- 
ations put together was this, that it confined all his charity into 
one particular channel, and where, as he fancied, it was the least 
wanted, namely, to the child-bearing and chiidrgetting part of his 
parish ; reserving nothing for the impotent,—notliing for the aged,— 
nothing for the many comfortless sceiies he was hourly called furth 
to vi.sit, where poverty and sickjioss and affliction dwelt together. 

For these reasons he resolved to discontinue the expense; and 
there appeared but two possible ways to extricate him elewly out of 
it ;~and these were, either to make it an irrevocable raw never 
more to lend his steed upon any application whatever,—or else be 
content to ride the last poor devil, .^uch as they had made him, with 
all his aches and infirmities, to the very end of the chapter. 

As he -dreaded his own constancy in the first—he very cheerfully 
betook himself to the second ; and though ho could very w«l! have 
©xplainel it, as 1 said, to his honour,—yet, for thatvery reason he 
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had a above it; chooiritt^? rather to bear the cbntothpt of his 
erteroics, and the laughter of his friends, than undergo the pain of 
telling a story which might seeni a panegyric upon himself. 

1 have the highest idea of the spiritual and refined SehtimOnta of 
this reverend gentleman, from this single stroke in his character, 
which I think'comes up to any of the honest refinements of the peer¬ 
less knight of La Mancha, whom, by the bye, with all his follies, 1 
love more, and would actually have gone farther to have paid i^v&it 
to, than the greatest hero of antiquity. 

But this is not the moral of my story; the thing I had in view was 
to show the temper of the world in the whole of this affair.—For you 
must know that, so long as this explanation would have done the 
parsett credit - the devil a soul could find it out. I suppose that his 

ouemies would not, and that his friends could not.-Bat no sooner 

did he bestir himself in behalf of the midwife, and pay the expenses 
of the ordinary’s license to set her up,—but the whole secret Came 
out: every horse he had lost, and two horses more than ever he had 
lost, with all the circumstances of their destruction. Were known and 
distinctly rerffemhored.—The story ran like wildfire—“The parson 
had a returning fit of pride which had just seized him; and he was 
going to be well mounted once again in his life; and, if it %vasso, 
'twius plain as the sun at noon day he would pocket the expense of 
the license ten times told, the very first year ;—so that everybody 
was left to judge what were hia views in this act of charity.” 

Wliat were hia view's in this, ahd in every other action of jjiis life, 
or rather what were the opinions which floated in the brains of other 
people concerning it, was a thought which too much floated'in his 
owui, and t(»o often }>ruke in upon his rest, when he should have been 
sound asleep. 

About Ien years ago this gentleman had the good fortune to be 
made entirely easy upon that score,—it being just so long since he 
loft his parish,—and the whole world at the same time behind him ; 
—and stands accountable to a .Tudge of whom he will have no cause 
to complain. 

But there is a fatality attends the actions of some men :—order 
them as they tvill, they pass through a certain medium which so 
twists and refracts them from their true directions - that, with all 
the titles to praise which a rectitude of heart can give, the doers of 
them are nevertheless forced to live and die without it. 

Of the truth of which, this gentleman was a painful exami>le- 

But to know by what means this came to pass,—and to make that 
knowledge of use to you, I insi.st upon it that you read the two fol¬ 
lowing chapters, which contain sm b a sketch of his life and con¬ 
versation as will carry its moral along with it. When this is don^, 
if nothing stops us in our way, we will go on W'ith the midwife, 

CHAPTER XI. 

Y’ohick was this parson’s name, and, what is very remarkabib in it 
as appears from a most aiiclent account of the family, wrote npon 
itrong vellum, and now in perfect preservation), it had been exae,t|y 

10 spelt for near-1 was within an ace of saying nine hundred 

mars ; -but I wmuld not shake my credit in telling an improbable 

ruth-however indisputable in itself and, therefore, I shall 

content myself with only saying-— It had been exactly so spelt, 
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wiliuniti the least vaiiatioii or transposition of a single letter, for I 
do hot know how long; which is^ more than I would venture to say 
of one half of the best surnames in the kingdom j which, in a course 
of ^eais, hate generally undergone as many chops and changes as 
their owners.—lias this been owing to the pride, or to the shame, of 
the respective proprietors 1*—In honest truth, I think sometimes to 
the one, and sometimes to the other, just as the temptation has 
wrought. But a villanous affair it is, and will one day so blend arid 
confound us all together that no one shall be able to stand up and 
swear " That his own great grandfather was the man who did either 
this or that.” 

This evil had been sufficiently fenced against by the prudent care 
of the Yorick family, and their religious preservation of these ro- 
oo^s I quote; which do farther inform us that the family was 
originally of Danish^ extraction, and had been transplanted into 
England as early as in the reign of Horwendilhis, king of Denmark, 
in whose court, it seems, an ancestor of this Mr. Yonck, and from 
whom he was lineally descended, held a bonsiderable post to the day 
of his death. Of what nature this considerable post was this record 
saith not—it only adds, that for near two centuries, it had been totally 
abolished, as altogether unnecessary, not only in that court, but in 
every other court of the Christian world. 

It has often come into my head that this post could be no other 
than that of the king’s chief jester;—and that Hamlet’s Yorick, in 
our Shakspearo, many of whose plays you know are founded upon 
authenticated facts, was certainly the very man. 

I have not tho time to look into Saxo Grammaticus’s Danish history, 
to know the certainty of this;—but, if you have leisure, and cau 
easily get at the book, you may do it full as well yourself. 

I had just time, in my travels through Denmark with Mr. Noddy’s 
eldest son, whom, in the year 1741,1 accompanied as governor, riding 
along with him at a prodigious rate through most parts of Europe, 
and of which original journey, performed by us two, a most delecta¬ 
ble narrative will be givep in the progress of this work ; I had just 
time, I say, and that was all, to jirovc the truth of an observation 

made by a long sojouTOer in that country-namely, « That nature 

was^ neither very lavish, nor was she very stingy, in her gifts of 
genius and capacity to its inhabitantsbut, like a discreet parent, 
was moderately kind to them all; observing such an equal tenour in 
the distribution of her favours as to bring them, in those points, 
pretty near to^ a level with each other; so that you will meet with 
few instances in that kingdom of refined parts, but a great deal of 
good plain household understanding, amongst all ranks of people, 
of which everybody has a share;”--which is, 1 think, very right. 

With m, you see, the case is quite differentwe are all ups and 
downs in this matter;—you are a great genius;—or, ’tis fifty to one, 
Bir, y ou^r e a great dunce and a blockhead;—not that there is a 
totalJHpb of intermediate steps;—no,—we are not so irregular as 
thait to;--but the two extremes are more common, and in a 

greater degree, in this unecttled island, where nature in her gifts 
and dispositions of this kind, is most whimsical and capricions; for¬ 
tune herself not being more so in the bequest of her goods and 
chattels than she. 

This is all that ever staggered my faith in regard to Yorude's ex- > 
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tractioUi who, by Yrhat I can remember of him, and b7 the 
counts I could ever get of him, seemed not to have bad one single 
drop of Danish blood in his whole crasis—in nine hundred years it 
might possibly have all run out;—I will not philosophise one mo« 
ment with you about it; for happen how it would, the fact was this, 
—that, instead of that cold phlegm and exact regularity of sense 
and humours you would have looked for in one so extracted—he 
was, on the contrary, as mercurial and sublimated a oompodticwi— 

as heteroclite a creature in all his declensions-with as much life 

and whim, and gatfe de ettur about him, as the kindiest climate' 
could have engendered and put together. With all this smI, poor 
Yorick carried not'one ounce of ballast; he was utterly unpractised 
in the world; and, at the age ol twenty six. knew just about as well 
how to steer his course in it as a romping, unsuspicious girl of 
thirteen^ so that, upon his first setting out, the brisk gale of his 
ppiritB„a8 you will imagine, ran him foul ten times in a day of some* 
body’s tackling; and as the grave and more slow-pac^d were oftimest 
in his way,—you may likewise imagine it was with such he had 
generally the ill-luck to get the most entangled. For ought I know, 
there might be some mixture of unlucky mt at the bottom of such 

fracas : -for, to speak the truth, Yorick had an invincible dislike 

and opposition in his nature to gravity;—not to gravity as such;— 
for, where gravity was wanted, he would be the most grave or 
serious of mortal men for days and weeks together;—but he was an 
enemy to the affectation of it, and declared open war against it only 
as it appeared a cloak for ignorance or for folly: and then, whenever 
St fell in his way, however sheltered and protected, he seldom gave 
it much quarter. 

Sometimes, in his wild way of talking, he would say that Gravity 
was an arrant scoundrel, and he would add-of the most danger¬ 

ous kind too,—because a sly one; and that, ho verily believed, more 
honest, well-meaning people were bubbled out of their goods and 
money by it in one twelve month than by pocket-picking and shop¬ 
lifting in seven. In the naked temper which a merry heart dis¬ 
covered, ho would say there was no danger~but to itself:—whereas 
the very essence of gravity was design, and consequently deceit:—it 
was a taught trick to gain credit of the world for more sense and 
knowledge than a man was worth; and that, with all its pretensions, 
—it was no better, but often worse, than what a French wit had 
long ago defined it,—viz., A mysterious carriage of^ ihfhodg to cover 
the dejects of t/ic mind /—which definition of gravity, Yorick, with 
great imprudence, would say deserved to be wrote in letters of gold. 

But, in plain truth, he was a man unhackneyed and unpractised 
in the world, and was altogether as indiscreet and foolish on every 
other subject of discourse where policy is wont to impress restraint. 
Yorick had no impression but one, and that was what arose from the 
nature of the deed spoken of; which impression he would usually 
translate into plain English, without any periphrasis;—and too oft 
without much distinction of either person, time, or j>laoe;—so that 
when mention was made of a pitiful or an ungenerous proceeding— 
he never gave himself a moment’s time to reflect who was the hero 

of the piece,-what his station,——or how far he had power to 

hurt him hereafter;-but it was a dirty action,—without more 

ado,—The man was a dirty fellow,—and so on. And as his com- 
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had tMe ill fate tb be terminated either in a hon m^{, 

6:^ te he enlivened thronghoiit with sbme droHoty or hamonr of ox- 
preteibii, it gave wjh||^ to Yoriclc’s indiscretion. la a word, thongh 
he hever songht, yet# at the same time, as he seldom shunned, oo- 
casioht of saying what came uppermost, and without much oeremonpr 
—-—he had but too many temptations in liib of scattering his wit 

aaid bis humenr, his gibes and his jests,^iibout him.-They were 

hot 1^ ihr w'ant of gathering. 

. what wete the oonsequencea, and what was Yorick’s catastrophe 
thbrenpon, you tnU read in the next chapter. 

chapter XII. 

mortgager and mortgagee differ, the one from the other, n6t more 
in length of parse, than the jester and jestee do in that of memory. 
Bat in this the comparison between them runs, as the scholiasts call 
it, tipon all-four;—which, by the bye, is upon one or tjvo legs more 
than some of the best of Homer’s can pretend tc;;—namely. That 
the ohe raises a sum, and the other a biugh, ut j'our exponse, and 
thinks no more about it. Interest, however, still runs on in both 
cases;—the periodical or accidental paynients of it just serving to 
keep the memory of the affair alive; till, at length, in some evil 
hour—pop oomes the creditor upon each, and by demanding prin- 
cfipal upon the spot, together with full interest to the very day, 
makes th^m both feel the full extent 6f their obligations. 

As the reader (for 1 hate your //'.«) has a thorough knowledge of 
human nature, 1 need not say more to satisfy him that my hero 
could not go on at this rate without some slight experience of those 
Incidental mementos. To speak the truth, lie had wantonly involved 
himself ill a multitude of small book debts of this stamp, which, 
notwithstanding Eagenius’s frequent odvice, he too much disre¬ 
garded ; thinking that, as not one of them was contracted through 
any malignancy—but, on the contrary, from an honesty of mind, 
and a mere jocundity of humour, they would all of them be crossed 
oat in coursp. 

Eugenius would never .t.dmit this; and would often tell him that, 
one day or other, he would certainly bo reckoned with and he 
would often add—in an accctit of sorrowful apprehension—to the 
uttermost mite. To which Yorick, with his usual carelessness of 
heart, would^s often answer with a pshaw'!—and if the subject was 
started in the fields,—with a hop, tikip, and a jump at the end of it; 
britj if close pent up in the social chimney-corner, where the culprit 
was burricadoed in with a table and a couple of arm chairs, and 
could riot so readily fly off in a tttngent,—Eugenius would then go 
on with his lecture upou discretion in words to this jjurpose, though 
soihewhat better put together :— 

'trust me, dear Yorick, this unwary pleasantry of thine will 
sooner or later bring thee into scrapes and difficulties, which no after¬ 
wit can extricate thee out of.-In these sallies, too oft, I see it hap¬ 

pens that a person laughed at considers himself in the light of a 
person iniUr^, with all the rights of such a situation belouginjf to 
nim; and when thou viewest him in. that light too, and reckonest up 
his friends, bis family, his kindred and allies—and mustere^'t up, 
.with them the many recruits which will list under him from a seuso 
of common danger—'tis no extravagant arithmetic to say that, fo»>. 
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eyeiy tliou hast |ot a htindre^ axki$ Mil ttiou liaM 

gone 6ii ajpia Raised a iwarm of vras|)R about tMne ears, and aft half 
stung io death by them, thou wilt never be convincea It is go. 

“ 1 cannot suspect it in the man whom I esteein that there is the 
least spur from spleen or malevolence of intent in these sallies.——1 
believe and knhw them to be truly honest and sportive—hut ocm* 
sider, my dear lad, that foobi cannot d^in^iah this, and that knateg 
will not; and that thoU knowest not what it is either to provoke the 

one,^ or to make merry with the other ;-whenever they e^sociate 

for mutual defence, depend upon it they will eirry on the. war in 
such almanner against thee, my dear friend, as to make thee heartily 
sick of it, and of thy life too. 

Reyeugc, from some baneful corner, shall level a tale of dis¬ 
honour at thee, which no innocence of heart, or mtegrity of cson- 
duc*:, shall set right.—;~The fertunes of thy house snail totter,—thy 
character, which led the way to them, shall bleed jin every side of it, 
—thy faith questioned,— thy works belied,—thy wit forgotten,—thf 
learning tratirolcd oh. To windup the last scene of thy .tragedy, 
CKtiRi.Tv and CowARWCE, twin ruffians, hired and set on by Maho* in 
the dark, shall strike together at all thy infirmities and mistakes : 

1 -the best of us, my dear lad, lie open there ;-and trust me— 

trust me, Yorick, when, to gratify a private appetite, it is once 
re.^olvcd upon that an innocent and a helpless creature shall be 
sacrificed, 'tis an easy matter’to [)ick up sticks enough from any 
thicket where it lias strayed to make a fire to offer it up with.” 

Yorick scarce ever heard this sad vaticination of his destiny read 
over to him but with a tear stealing frOm his eye, apd a promissory 
look attending it. that he was resolved, for the time to come, to ride 
his tit with more sobriety.—But, alas, too late!—-a grand con¬ 
federacy, with*****and***’**at the head of it, was formed before the 

first prediction of it.-The wjiole plan of attack, just as Eugenius 

had foreboded, was put in execution all at once,—with so little 
suspicion in Yorick of what was carrying on against hiin—that, when 
he thought, good e.'uy man !—full surely, preferment was a-ripening, 
—they had smote hi.^ root, -atul then he fell, as many a worthy man 
had fallen before him. ^ . 

Yorick, however, fought it out, with all imaginable gallantry, for 
some time ; till overpowered by numbers, and worn out at length by 
.the calamities of the war—but more so by the ungenerous manner 
in which it was carried on,—he threw down the sword ; and though 
he kept up his spirits in appearance to the lust—he died nevertheless, 
as was generally thought, quite broken hearted. What inclined 
Eugenius to the same opinion, was as follows ; 

A few hours before Yorick breathed his last, Eugenius stepped in 
with an intent to take his last sight and last farewell of him. Upon 
his drawing Yorick’s curtain, and asking how he felt himself, Yorick, 

looking up in his ffice, took hold of hi.s hand--and, after, thanking 

him for tlie many tokens of his friendship to him, for which, be said, 
if it was their fate to meet hereafter, he would thank him again and 
again,—ho told him he was Within a few hours of giving his enemies, 
the slip for ever. ... I hope not, answered Eugenius, with tears 
Vickliug down his checks, and with the tendcresfc tone that ever man. 
MSoke,—1 hope hot, Yorick, said lie ... . Yorick replied, with a look 
mp, attd a gentle squeearo of Itigenitis’s hand, and that was all;—but 
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it cut Bu^euim to his heart — Coxae, come, Yoriok, (^aoth Bugenitw, 
Triaixxg his eyes, aad smnmonmg up the man within him, my dear 
lad, he comforted,^—^let not all thy spirits and fortitude forsake thee 
at ttds misis, when thou most wantest them — who knows what 
resources are in store, and i|hat tho power of God may yet do for 
theel.... Yorick laid his land npon his heart, and gently shook 
hk head ..... For my part, continued Bugenius, crying bitterly as 
he uttered the words,—1 declare I kno# not, Yorick, -how to part 
with thee,—and Would gladly flatter my hopes, added Eugenius, 
cheering up his voice, that there is still enough left of thee to make 
a bishop, and that I may live to see it. I beseech thee, Ey^nius, 
jquoth Yorick, taking off his night cap as well as he could with his 
left hand,—his right being still grasped close in that of Eugenius,— 
I beseech thee to take a view of my head.— I see nothing that wlls it, 
replied Eugeniiis. Then, alas ! my friend, said Yorick, let mo tell 
you, that it is so bruised and mis-shapened with tho blows which*** 
and****, and some others, have so unhandsomely given me in the 
dark, that I might say, with Sancho Panza, that should I recover, 
and “ mitres thereupon be suffered to rain down from heaven as thick 
as hail, not one of them would fit.”—Yorick’s last breath wm hang¬ 
ing upon his trembling lips, ready to depart as he uttered this;—yet 

fitul it was uttered with semething of a Cervantic tone;-and, as" 

he spoke it, Eugenius could perceive a stream of lambent fire lighted 

up for a moment in his eyes-faint picture of those flashes of his 

spirit which (as Shakespeare said of his ancestors) were wont to sot 
the table in a roar ! 

Engenius vtbb convinced from this that tho heart of his friend was 
broken; he squeezed his hand^and then walked softly out of the 
room, weeping as he walked. Yorick followed Eugenius with his 

eyes to the door;-he then closed them,—and never opened them 

more. 

He lies buried in a corner of his church-yard, in tho parish of-, 

under a plain marble slab, which his friend Eugenius, by leave of 
his executors, laid upon his grave, with no more than these three 
words of inscription, serving both for his epitaph and elegy : 


ALAS, POOR YORICK ! 


Ten times in a day has Yorick’s ghost tho consolation to hoar liis 
monumental inscription read over, with sdeh a variety of plaintive 

ton^ aa denote a general pity and esteem for him-a.foot-way 

crossing the church-yard close by the side of his grave,—not a pas¬ 
senger goes by without stopping to cast a look upon it,—and sighing, 
as he walks on, 

Alas, poor YORICK ! 

CHAPTER XIII. 

It is so long since the reader of this rhapsodical work has been parted 
from the midwife that it is high time to mention her again to him, 
merely to put him in mind that there is such a body still in the 
world, and whom, upon tho best judgment I can form upon my own 
plan at present, I am going to introduce to him for good and all: but 
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las fresh matter may be started, and much unex{»6cted bmiitess fall 
.out betwixt the reader and myseK which may require immediate 
despatch,—’twas right to take care that the poor woman should not 

be lost in the mean time;-because, when she is wanted, we can no 

VfB.y do without her. - 

1 think 1 told,you that this good woman was a person of no 
mote and consequence throughout our whole village and towttJ^ip ; 
-——'that her fame had spread itself to the very out-edge and circum¬ 
ference of that circle of importance, of which kiqd every soul livin|^ 
whether he has a shirt to his back or no—has one surrounding him; 
——wMch said circle, by the way, whenever ’tia said that such a one 
is of gimt weight and importance in the worlds I desire may be en- 
lai'ged or contracted in your worship’s fancy, in a compound ratio of' 
tho station, profession, knowledge, abilitica, height and depth (n\6a- 
stfriug both ways,) of the personage brought before yom 

In the present case, if 1 reuiembor, I fixed it at about four or five 
mile.s, which not only ^mpreheuded the whole parish, but extended 
itself to two or three of the adjacent hamlets in the skirts of the 
next parish; which made a considerable thing of it. 1 must add 
that she was, moreover, very well looked on at one large grange- 
Jbouse, and some other odd houses and farms within two or three 

V^miles, as 1 said, from the smoke of her own chimney :-but 1 must 

■here, once for all, inform you that all this will be more exactly de¬ 
lineated and explained in a map now in the hands of the engraver, 
which with many other pieces aitd developments of this work, will 

be added to the end of tho twentieth volume :-not to swell the 

work,— I detest the thought of such a thing,—but by the way of com¬ 
mentary, seholium, illustration, and key, to such passages, incidents, 
or innendoes, as shall be thought to be either of private interprets- 
<tion or of dark or doubtful meaning, after my life and my opinions 
shall have been read over (now don’t forget the meaning of the word) 

hy all the world ; -which betwixt you and me, and in spite of all 

the gentlemen reviewers in fircat Britain, and of all that their wor¬ 
ships shall undertake to write or say to the contrary,—I am deter¬ 
mined shall be the case...1 need not toll your worship that all 

this is spoken in confidence. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

UruN looking into my mother’s marriage-settlement, in order to sa¬ 
tisfy myself and reader in a point necessary to be cleared up, before 
we could proceed any further in this history,—I had the good fortune 
to pop upon the very thing 1 wanted, before I had read a day and a 

half straight forwards;-it might have taken me up a month; 

-which shows plainly that when a man sits down to write a 

history, though it be but the history of Jack llickathrift, or Tom 
Thumb, he knows no more than his heels what lets and confounded 
hindrances he is to meet with in his way,—or what a dance he laay 
be led, by o» excursion or another, before all is over. Could a hia- 
'toriogrepher drive on his history, as a muloteer drives on his mule— 
straight forward,—^for instance, from Borne all the wajr to lioretto, 
without ever once turning his head aside, either to the right hand or 
to the left,—he might venture to foretell you to an hour when he 
should get to his journey’s end—but the thing fe, morally SMak- 
ing, impofluble; for, if he is a man of ttie least spirit, he wijl nave 
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fifty deviations from a straight line to ipake with this or that pwty 
as he goes along, which he can no ways avoid : he will have vicys 
and prospects to himself perpetually soliciting his eye, which h© can 
no more help standing still to look at than he can fiy; he will more¬ 
over have various • 

Accounts to reconcile ; _ 

Anecdotes to pick up ; 

Inscriptions to make out ; 

Stories to weave in ; 

Traditions to sift j- 

Personages to call upon; 

Panegyrics to paste up at this door ; 

Pasquinades at that:-all which both the man and tho mulo 

are oxempt from. To sum uj) all; there arc ar<diives at every sta-o 
to be looked into, and rolls, records, docuinents, and endlesB geneali*- 
gies, which justice ever and anon calls him back to stay the reading 

of:-in short, there is no end (f it.-For my own part, 1 declare, 

1 have been at it these six weeks, making •! tho speed I i)ossibly 

could;-and am not yet born ;-I have just been able, and that’s 

all, to tell you when it happened, hut not-so that you see 

tho thing is yet far from being accomplished. 

These unforescon stoppages, which I own I had no conception of 
when I first set out,—but which, I am convinced, now, will rather 
increase than diminish as 1 advance,—have struck out a hint which 

I am resolved to follow ;-and that is,—not to be in a hurry,—but 

to go on leisurely, writing and publishing two volumes of my life 
every year,—which if 1 ahi sufi'ered to go on quietly, and can make 
a tolerable bargain with my bookseller, 1 shall continue to do as long 
as I live. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Thr article in my mother’s marriage settlement, which I told the 
reader I was at the pains to search for, and ■which, now that I have 
found it, I think proper to lay before him,—is so much move fully 
expressed in the deed itself, than over I can pretciifl to do it, that it 
would be barbarity to take it out of the lawyer’s baud. It is as fol¬ 
lows;— 

«AND THIS INDENTURE FURTHER WITNESSETH, That 
the said Walter Shandy, merchant, in consideration of the said in¬ 
tended marriage to be had, and by Ood’s'blessing to be well and truly 
Solemnized and consummated between the said Walter Shandy and 
Elizabeth Mollineux aforesaid, and divers other good and valuable 
causes and considerations him thereunto speedily moving,—doth 
grant, covenant, condescend, consent, conclude, bargain, and fully 
agree to and with John Dixon and James Turner, Esqrs. the above 

named trustees, &c. &c.--TO WIT,-That in case it should 

hereafter so fall out, chance, happen, or otherwise come to pass,- 

that the Sfud Walter Shandy, merchant, shall have left off business 
before the time or times that the said Elizabeth Mollineux shall, ac- 

nature, or otherwise, have left off bearing 
children——and that in consequence pf tl^e said 
Wftl^ Shandy ^ying so left off business, he shall, !n despite, and 
^tu^t tfaC'free-wil], consent and good liking oif the ^aid Elizabeth 

depart'fre from^the dity of London, in order to 
ioj ^d upon his estate at, S>£ihndy Hall, iU i^unty 
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ot’-, or at any other country scat, castle, hall, mansion-JijC^C, 

messuage, or grange house, now purchased or hereafter to he pur- 
, chased, or upon any part or parcel thereof :—Thst, then, ^nd as often ' 
as the said Elizabeth Mollineux shall hjippen to be enceinte with 
child or children, severally and lawfully begot, or to be begotten 
upon the body of the said Elizabeth Mollineux during her said 
coverture,—he the said Walter Shandy shall, at his own proper cost 
and charges, and otit of his own proper monies, upon good and rea- 
sotiabB notice, which is hereby agreed to be within six weejes of her 
the said Elizabeth Mollineux’s iull reckoning or time of supposed 
and computed delivery—]tay, or cause to be peud, the sum of one 
huu^h^ed aud twenty pounds of'good and lawful money, to John 

Dixon aud James Turner, Et^quires, or assigns, - upon teust and 

eonlideiice, and lor and unto the use and uses, intent, end and pur¬ 
pose following :-THAT IS TO SAY,-That the said sum 

of one hundred and twenty pounds shall be paid into the hands of 
the said Elizabeth Mollineux, or to be otherwise applied by them 
the said trustees, for the well and truly hiring of one coaen, with 
able aud suflieieut horses, to <Sirry and convey the body of the ce^id 
Elizabeth Mollineux, and the child or children which she shall be 
then and there enceinte and pregnant with—unto the city of Lon¬ 
don ; aud for the further paying and defraying of all other incidental 
costs, charges, and expenses whatsoever,—in and about, and for, and 
relating to her said ijitended delivery and lying-in, in the said city or 
suburbs thereof. And that the said Elizabeth Mollineux shall and 
may, from time to time, and at all such time and times as are here 
covenanted and agreed upon,—peaceably aitd quietly hire the said 
coach and horses, and have free ingress, egress, and regress, through¬ 
out her journey, in and from the said coach, according to the tenor, 
true intent, and njcainng of the.se presents, without any let, suit, 
trouble, disturbance, molestation, .discharge, hinderance, forfeiture, 

ftvictiou, vexation, interruption, or incumbrance whatsoever.—- 

And that it slniU moreover be lawful to and for tlie said Elizabeth 
Mollineux, from time to time, and as oft or often as she shall well 
aud truly be advanced in her said pregnancy, to the time heretofore 
stipulated and agreed upon,—to live ai’id reside in such place or 
jdacos, and in such family or families, and with such relations,friends, 
and other persons within the said city of London, as she, at her own 
will and pleasure, notwithstanding her present coveri,u^, and as if 
she were a femme sole and unmarried,—shall think fit.—-—AND 
THIS INDENTUllE FURTHER WITNESSETH, That, for the 
more effectually carrying of the said covenant into execution, the 
said Walter Shandy, merchant, doth hereby grant, bargain, sell* r®- 
leaso, and confirm unto the said John Dixon and James Turner, «• 
Ei^quires, their heirs, executors, and assigns, in their aotuxl posses¬ 
sion, now being, by virtue of an indenture of bargain and 'sale, for 
a yoat, to them the said John Dixon and James Turljer, Esquire^ by 
him the said Walter Shandy, merchai^t, thereof made; whix^ i^kid 
bargain and sale for a year bears date the day next before the <Sia|e of 
these preheats, and by force and virtue of the statute for ti^n^er^ng 

of uses inj;o possession,--ALL that the pianor and W 

Shandy, in the county of,———, witt all the righ^ memb^# 
Appurtenances thereof; and all and evjsry the mepwut^eg, 
buU^gs, hftms, stable^, orchards gar^i^, bachslde% ¥el^, oibite^ 
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garths, cottages, lands, meadows, feedings, pastures, marshes, com* 
mons, woods, underwoods, drains, fisheries, watera, and watercourset^ 

-together with all rents, reversions, services, annuities, fee-farms, 

knights’ fees, views of frank-pledge, escheats, reliefs, mines, quarries, 
goods and chattels of felons and fugitives, felons of themselves, and 
put in exigent, deodmids, fee*warrens, and all other royalties and 
aeignories, rights and jurisdictions, privileges and hereditaments 
whatsoever,——AND ALSO, the advowson, donation, preseq|;ation, 
and free disposition of all the rectory and parsonage of Shandy afore¬ 
said, and all and every the tenths, tithes, glebe-lands.”-In three 

words—rOiy mother was to lie-in (if she chose it) in London. 

But in order to put a stop to the practice of any unfair play the 
part of my mother, which a njarriage article of this nature too mani¬ 
festly opened a door to, and which indeed had never been thought of 
at all but for my uncle Toby Shandy — a clause was added in se¬ 
curity of my father, which was this:-“ That in case my mother 

kereafter should, at any time, put my father to the trouble and ex¬ 
pense of a London journey, uponsuch false cries and tokens;—that for 
every such instance she should forfeit all the right and title which the 
covenant gave her to the next turn ;—but no more,—and so on— toties 
guoties —in as effectual a manner as if such a covenant betwixt them 
had not been made.” ——This, by the way, was no more than what 

was reasonable;-and yet, as reasonable as it was, I have ever 

thought it hard that the whole weight of the article should have fallen 
entirely, as it did, upon myself. 

Bat I was begot and bom to misfortunes;-for my poor mother, 

whether it was wind, or water, or a compound of both,—or neither; 
or whether it was the mere swell of imagination and fancy in her;— 
or how far a strong wish and desire to have it so might mislead her 
judgmentin short, whether she was deceived, or deceiving, in this 
matter, it po way becomes me to decide. The fact was this, that in 
the latter end of September 1717, which was the year before I was 
born, my mother having carried my father up to town, much against 
the grain, he peremptorily insisted upon the clause; so that I was 
doomed, by marriage articloe, to have my noso squeezed as flat to my 
face as if the destinies ha4 actually spun me witLout one. 

How this event came about,—and what a train of vexatious disap¬ 
pointments, in one stage or other of my life, have pursued me, from 
the mere loss or rather compression of* this one single member,— 
shall be laid before the reader all in due time, 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Mv father, as anybody may naturally imagine,' came down with my 
mother into the country, in but a pettish kind of a humour. The 
first twenty or five-and-twonty miles he did nothing in the world but 
fret and teaze himself, and, indeed, my mother too, about the cursed 
expense, which, he said, might every shilling of it have been saved ; 
—^then, what vexed him more than everything else was the provok¬ 
ing time of the year,—which, as I told you, was towards the end of 
September, when his wall-fruit, and green-gages especially, in which 
he was very curious, were just ready for pulling:—“ Had he been 
whistled up to London tipon a Tom Pool’s errand in any other month 
of the whole year, he should not have said three words about it.” 

Foi the next two whole stages, no subject would go down but the 
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heavy blow he had sustained from the loss of a sou, whom it seems 
ho had fully reckoned upon in his mind, and registered down in his 
pocket'booK, as a second staff for his old age, in case Bobby should 
fail him. . , . . " The disappointment of this,'’ he said, “ was ten 
times more to a wise man than all the money which the journey, 
&c., had cost him; put together—Rot the hundred and twenty 
pounds,—he did not mind it a rush.” 

rr(an Stilton, all the way to Grantham, nothing in the whole af¬ 
fair provoked him so much as the condolences lof his Triends, and the 
foolish figure they should both make at church the first Sunday—of 
which, in the satirical vehemence of his wit, now sharpened a little 
by vfexation, ho would give so many humorous and provoking de¬ 
scriptions,—and place his rib and self in so many tormenting lights 
and attitudes, in the fiice of the whole congregation,—that my 
mother declared these two stages were so truly tragi-commal that she 
did nothing but laugh and cry, in a breath, from one end to tho 
other of them all the way. 

From Grantham, till they had crossed the Trent, my father was 
out of all kind of patience at the vile trick and imposition which he 
fancied my mother had put upon him in this affair.-^-* Certainly,” 
he would say to himself, over and over again, the woman could not 
be deceived herself—if she could, what weakness !”—Tormenting 
word ! which led hia imagination a thorny dance, and, before all was 
over, played the deuco and all with him ;—for, sure as ever the word 
weakness was uttered, and struck full upon his brain, so sure it set 
him upon running divisions upon how many kinds of weaknesses 
there were;—that there was such a thing as weakness of the body, 
as well as weakness of the mind; and then he would do nothing but 
syllogise within himself for a stage or two together, how far the 
cause of all these vexations might, or might not, have arisen ont of 
himself. 

In short, he had so many little subjects of disquietude springing 
out of this one affair, all fretting successively in his mind as they 
rose up in it, that my mother, whatever was her journey up, had 
but an uneasy journey of it down. In a word, as she complained to 
my \xucle Toby, be would have tired out the patience of any flesh 
alive. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Tiioooh my father travelled homewards, as I told you in none of the 
best of moods,—pshawing and pishing all the way down,—yet he had 
tho com])laisauce to keep the worst part of the story still to himself; 
which was the resolution he had taken of doing himself the jnstice, 
which my uncle Toby’s clause in the marriage settlement empowered 
him : nor was it till the very night in which I was begot, which was 
thirteen months after, that she had the least intimation of his de¬ 
sign ; when my father liappening, as you remember, to be a little 
chagrined and out of temper,—took occasion, as they lay chatting 
gravely in bed afterwards, talking over what was to come,—to let 
her know that she must accommodate herself as well as she could to 
the bargain made between them in their marriage-deeds; which 
was to lie-in of her next child in the c^ntry, to balance the last 
year’s journey. 

My father was a gentleman of many virtues,-—but he had a strong 
n 
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{^pioe lof In Mb temper wMch might, or might not, ftdd to the 

niiiQ)Mr<—’Tk knofivm by the name of peiweverance in a good cause, 
imd «f obetinaey in a bad one : of this my mother had bo much 
kuo'w^dge that she knew ’twas to no purpose to make any reitnon- 
Bteanee;—so e’en resolved to sit down quietly and make the most 
of it. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

As the point was that night agreed, or rather determined, that my 
mother should lie in of me in the country, she took her measures ac¬ 
cordingly ; for which purpose, when she wfis three days, or there¬ 
abouts, gone with child, she began to cast her eyes upon the nudu'ife 
whom you have so often heard me mention; and before the week 
was well got round, as the famous Dr. Maningham was not to be 

bad, she had come to a final determination in her mind, notwith¬ 
standing there was a scientific operator within so near a call as eight 
miles of us, and who, moreover, had expressly written a five-shilling 
book upon the subject of midwifery, in which he had exposed, not 
only the blunders of the sisterhood itself,— hut had likewise super- 
added many curious improvements for the quicker extraction of the 
foetus in cro.ss births, and some other cases of danger which delay us 
firom getting into the world;—notwithstanding all this, my mother, 
I say, was absolutely determined to trust her life, and mine with it, 
into no soul's hand but this old woman's only.—Now this I like;— 
when we cannot get at the very thing we wish, nc'ver to take up 
with the next Iwst in degree to it; no ! that is pitiful beyond de¬ 
scription. It is no more than a week from this very day in which 1 
mn now writing, this Imok—for the edification of the w’orld,—w'bich 
k March 9, 1759,—that my dear, dear Jenny, observing 1 looked a 
little grave, as she stood cheapening a silk of five and-twenty shillings 
a yard,—tedd the mercer she wns sorry she had given him so much 
trouble; and immediately went and Imught herself a yard-wide stnfl’ 
of tempence a yard. 'Tis the duplication of one and the wime great- 
iiiMs of soul ; only, what lessened the honour of it somewhat, in my 
mother's case, was that she could not heroine it into so violent and 
hazardous.an extreme as. one in Ijer .'tituution might have wished, 
because the old-midwife had really some little claim to be depended 
upon, as much at least as success could give her; having, in the 
course of her practice of near twenty years in the parish, brought 

cry mother’s son of then? into the world wnthout any one slip or 
ident which could fairly be laid to her account. 

Eihese facts, though they had their weight, yet did not altogether 
(sfy Bome few'^ scruples and uneasiness which hung upon my fa¬ 
r’s spirits in relation to this choice.To say nothing of the 

natural workings of humanity and justice, or of the yearnings of pa- 
mital and connubial love, all which prompted him to leave as little 
to hazard as possible in a case of this kind, he felt himself concerned, 
in a particular manner, that all should go right in the present case, 
—from the accumulated sorrow he lay open to, should any evil be¬ 
tide his wife and child, by her lying-in at Shandy-halL—He knew 
the world jttdged by events, and would add to liis afflictions, in such 
a misfortune, by loading^fim with the whole of it. “Alas o day !— 
had Mrs. Shandy, poor gentlewoman ! had but her wish in going up 

to. town jutt to lie-in and oemo down again,-—which they say she 
pegged and prayed for upon her bare knees,—and which, in nay opi- 
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nion, coDBideriug the fortune which Mr. Shandy got with her,—was 
no such mighty matter to have complied with, the lady and her babe 
might both of them have been alive at thift hour." 

This exclamation, my father knew, was unanswerable;—and _> et, 
it was not merely to shelter himsell', nor was it altogether for the 
eare of his ofispring and wife, tlnit he seemed so extremely anxious 
about this point; my father had extensive views of things,— nnd 
stood, moreover, as he thought, deeply concerned iirit for the public 
good, for the dread ho eTitertaine<l of the bud uses an ill-fated in¬ 
stance might be j»nt to. 

He was very sensible that all political writers upon the subject 
had unanimously agre<id and lamcntcti, from the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign down to his own time, that the current of men and 
money towards the metropolis, aj»on one frivolous errand or another, 

set in BO .strong- as to be<!omo dangerous to our civil rights;- 

though, by the byts, a cu.vrmt was not the image he took delight in, 
—a d'istempir was hero his favourite metaphor; and he would run it 
down into a perfect allegory, by maintaining it was identically the 
same in the body national as in the body natural; where the blood 
and .spirits were driven np into the head faster than they could lind 
their ways down,—a stopjuige of circulation must ('ii.-iue, which was 
death in both cases. 

Thei'e was little danger, he would .say, of losing our liberties )>y 

French politics or French invasion.^;-nor was he so much in.pain 

of a consumption from the mas.s ol corrupted matter and ulcerated 
lmmour.s in our constitution,—which he hoped was not so bad as it 
was imagined,—but he verily fear(;d that, in some violent xmsh, we 
should go oil', all at once, in a state ol apoplexy;—arid then he would 
say,'5r/(f’ Li.n'd latvc m'.rvij vjtuit us <>ll. 

My futhei- was never aide to give the history of this distemper 
without the remedy along viith it, 

“ Wm i an ubs(dute prince,” ho would .say, jmlliug up his breeche.s 
with botli his hands, as he rtme iVom his arm chair, “1 would .appoint 
able judges at every avenue of my metropolis, \\ho should take cog¬ 
nizance of (ivery luol s hu.^iuc.'-s who came there; and if, upon a fair 
and candid hearing, it appeared not of weight sullicicat to leave Lis 
own home, and come up hug and baggage, with his wife and children, 
farmer's 8 (»ub,^c. kc., at his backside, they should be all sent back 
from constabm to constalde, lik(5 vagrants, as tluiy were, to the' i>lace 
of their legal settlement,s. ily this means, 1 should take care that 
my meti*ox)oli.s tottered not through its ow'ii weight;—that the head 
be no longer too big h»r the body; that the extremes, now W'asted 
and i)inued in, bo nsstoied to their due .share of nonriahmeut, junt 
regain, with it, their natural strength and beauty,-1 would effec¬ 

tually i)rovido that the mcad*)ws and corn-liclds of my dominions 

.should laugh and sing;-that good cheer and l|^pitality tlonrish 

once more;-and that such weight and iulluence he put thereby 

into the hands of the 'squirality of my kingdom us should counter¬ 
poise what 1 i)erceive my nobility are now taking from them. 

“Why arc there so few palaces and gentlemen’s seats,” he would 
aak, with some emotion, as he walked acr|||||h the room, “ throughout 
so many delicious provinces in I’rance 'I wiieuce is it tliat the few 
remaining chateaux amongst them are so dismantled, bo nufiiriuHhed, 
and in so niinous and desolate a condition !—Because^ Sir (ho would 
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no man has an^ vountry intoreat to support ; 
■——(iio littJo intermi uf arjy kind triiicb anj" man baa anywbffro in 

itf m concentMted in the murt, and tho l&oko of the Orand Monattitw; 
hf the sunshine of whose countenance, or the clouds which pass acro.«i 
it, every frenchman Uvea or dies,” 

Another political leoyson which prompted my father so strongly to 
guard against the least evil accident in my mother’s IJfing-in in the 
conntry—was, That any such instance would infallibly throw a 
balance of power, too great already, into the weaker vessels of the 

gentry, in his own, or higher, stations;-which, with the many 

other usurped rights which that part of the constitution was hourly 
establishing,—would, in the end, prove fatal to the monarchical 
system of domestic goverrunent established in the first creation of 
things by God. 

In this point he was entirely of Sir Robert Filmer’s opinion :— 
that the plans and institutions of the greatest monarchies in the 
eastern parts of the world were originally all stolen from that admir¬ 
able pattern and prototype of this household and paternal power; 
which for a century, he said, and more, had gradually been degene¬ 
rating away into a mixed government;-the form of which, how¬ 

ever desirable in great combinations of the species,—was very trouble¬ 
some in small ones,—and seldom produced any thing, that he saw, 
but sorrow and confusion. 

For all these reasons, public and private, put together,—my father 
was for having the man-mid-wife, by all means,—my mother by no 
means. My father begged and entreated she would for once recede 
from her prerogative in this matter, and suil'er him to choose for her; 
my mother, on the contrary, insisted on her privilege in this matter, 
to choose for herself, and have no mortal's help but the old woman’s 

- - What could my father do ? He was almost at his wit’s end; 

talked it over with her in all moooda;—placed his argument in all 
lights—argued the matter with her like a Christian,—like a heathen, 
—like a husband,—like a father,—like a patriot,—like a man——• 
My mother answered everything only like a woman : which was a 
little hard upon her;—for as she could not assume and fight it out 
behind such a variety of characters,—’twas no fair match;—’twas 
seven to one-What could my mother do ?-She had the ad¬ 

vantage (otherwise she had been certainly overpowered) of a small 
reinforcement of chagrin personal at the bottom, wbidfc bore her up, 
and enabled her to dispute the affair with my father with so equal an 
advantage—-that both sides sang Te Detim. In a word, my mother 
was to have the old woman,—and the operator was to have license to 
drink a bottle of wine with my father and my uncle Toby Shandy in 
the back parlour,—for which he was to bo paid five guineas. 

I must beg leave, before I finish this chapter, to enter a caveat in 

the breast of m^air reader;-and it is this:-Kot to take it 

absolutely for g:i^ted, from an unguarded word or two which I have 

dropped in it,—that I am a married man.”-1 own the tender ap» 

pellation of my dear, dear Jenny,—with some other strokes of conju¬ 
gal knowledge interspersed here and there, might, naturally enough, 
have misled the mo.st car^d judge in the world into such a determi¬ 
nation against me,—All'^[)lead for in this case, madam, is strict jus¬ 
tice, and that you do so much of it to me, as well as to yourself—as 
not to prejudge or receive such an impression of me, till you have 
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evidence than, I am positive, at present can bo produced 
36 me—Not that I can be so vain or unreasonable, Madam, as to 
T're that you should therefore think that my dear, dear Jenny is 
j kept-mistress;—no,—that would be flattering my character in the 
./ther extreme, and giving it an air of freedom which, perhaps, it has 
no kind of rigibt to. All I contend for is the utter impossibility, for 
some volumes, that you, or the most penetrating spirit upon es^h, 

should know how this matter really stands-4t is not impoEBible 

but that my dear, dear Jenny ! tender as the appellation is, should 

be my child.—Consider I was born in the year eighteen-Nor is 

there anything flnnatural or extravagant in the supposition that my 

dear Jenny must be my friend!-Friend!-^My friend! 

—- - Surely, Madam, a friendship between the two sexes may sub¬ 
sist, and be supported, without-Pie ! Mr. Shandy-with¬ 

out anything. Madam, but that tender and delicious sentiment which 
ever mixes in friendship where there is a difference of sex. Let me 
entreat you to study the pure and sentimental parts of the best 
French romances; it will really. Madam, astonish you to see with 
what a variety of chaste expressions this delicious sentiment of which 
I have the honour to speak is dressed out. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

I wouin sooner undertake to explain the hardest problem in geome¬ 
try, than pretend to account for it that my father’s great and good 
sense,—knowing, as the reader must have observed him, and curious 
too in philosophy,—wise also in political reasoning,—and in polemi¬ 
cal (as ho will find) no way ignorant,—could be capable of enter¬ 
taining a notion in his head so out of the common track,—that I fear 
the reader, when I come to mention it to him, if he is the least of a 

choleric temper, will immediately throw the book by;-and if 

mercurial, he will laugh most heartily at it;-and if he is of a 

grave and saturnine cast, he will, at first sight, absolutely condemn it 
as fanciful and extravagant; and that was in respect to the choice 
and imposition of Christian names, on w'hlch he thought a ^eat deal 
more depended than what superficial minds were capable of con¬ 
ceiving. 

His opinion in this matter was, That there was a strange kj^d of 
magic bias, which, good or bad names, as he called them, irresistibly 
impressed upon our characters and conduct. 

The hero of Cervantes argued not the point with more seriousness, 
—nor had he more faith—or more to say—on the powers of necro¬ 
mancy in dishonouring his deeds,—or on Dulcinea’s name in shed¬ 
ding lustre upon them, than my father had on those of Trismegistus 
or Archimedes, on the one hand,—or of Nyky and Simpkin on the 
other. Ho-w many Cjssars and I’ompeys, he would»say, by mere in¬ 
spiration of the names, have been rendered worthy of them ! And 
how many, he would add, are there, who might have done exceeding 
well in the world, had not their characters and' spirits been totally 
depressed and Nioodemcts’d into nothing. 

I see plainly, Sir, by your looks (or as t|e case happened), my fa¬ 
ther would say,—that you do not heartily subscribe to this opinion of 
mine,—which to those, he would add, who have not carefully sifted 
it to the battom,—I own has an air more of fancy than of solid rea¬ 
soning in it: and yet, my dear Sir, if I may presume to know your 
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character^ I am morally assured I should hazai'd little in statist a 
case to you-*iiot as a party in the dispute,—hut as a judge, and 
trusting my appeal upon it to your own go»d sense and candid disqui* 
sition in this matter.—You are a person free from as many narrow 
prejudices of education as most men ; and if I may presume to pene* 
trato farther into you,—of a liberality of genius above bearing down 
an opinion, merely because it wants friends. Your son I—your dear 
gon,-»—»from whose sweet and open temper you have so much to ex¬ 
pect,—your Binny, Sir,——would you for the world have called him 

Judas ?.Would you, my dear Sir, he would say, laying his hand 

upon your breast with the genteelest address,—andnn that soft and 
irresisible piano of voice, which the nature of the argmnadum ad 

homineni. afeolutely requires,-Would yon, Sir, if a .lew of a 

godfather proposed the name of your child, and oflered his purse 
along with it, would you consent to Hindi a denocration of him ?—— 
O my God ! he would say, looking up, if I know yonr teuii or right, 
Sir> you arc incapable of it; you would have trampled upon the 
oflFer; you would have thrown the temptation at the tempter’s head 
with abhorrence. 

Your greatness of mind in this action, which 1 admire, with that 
generous contempt of money whic-h you show me in the whole tran¬ 
saction, is really noble;—and what renders it more so, is the principle 
of it;—the workings of a parent’s love upon the truth and conviction 
of this vex-y hypothesis, namely, that was your .sou called Judas, — 
the sordid and treacherous idea so inseparable from the name would 
have accompanied him through life like hi.s shadow, and, in the end, 
made a miser and a rascal of him, >Sii-, in spito of your example. 

I never knew a man able to ansivcr this argument —But indeed 
to speak of ray father us he was; he was eortaiuly irresi.stible, both 
in his orations and disputations;* h(^ was burn an orator.-Persua¬ 

sion hung upon his lips, and the elements ol logic and rhetoric were 
SO blended up in him, - and, withal, he had so sJirewd a guess at the 
wcakneases and passions of his respondent- that Naturk might have 
Itood up and said,-'“Thisrinan is eloquent.” In short, whether h« 
was on the weak or the strtmg side of the ([Uestion. ’twas hazardous 
xu either case to attack liiox And yet, ’tis stx'angc he had never 
read Cicero, nor <,>uintilijm de Oiatore, jtor fsoerales, nor Aristotle, 
Jior l%nginu8, amongst the ancients;- m.r Vossixis, nor Scioppius, 

nor Bam us, nor Farnaby, amongst tin- moderuf-;-and, wliat is 

raoi*e rxstonishing, ho had never in his wliole lif«j the least light or 
spark of subtlety struck into his mind, by i>ne single lecture upon 
t.Vackenthorp or Burgcrsdicins, i>r any l iutch logician or commen¬ 
tator : he knew not so inueh as in what tin; difl'ercncc of an argument 
ad igntirani'wii and an argument ad m eoiTsistcd; .so that I 

well remember, yhen he went xxp along ivith me to enter niy name 
.at Jesus’ College in ***^,—it was a matter of just wonder with my 
worthy tutor, and two or three fellows of that learned society, that a 
man who knew not so much as the names of his tools should be able 
to work after that fashion with them. 

To work with them ip the best manner lie could was what iny 
father was, however, perpetually forced upon;-for he had a thou¬ 

sand little sceptical notions of this comic kind to defend,—most of 
which notions, I verily liclieve, at first entered upon the footing of 
mere whims, and of a cive la haqa.u llr; and, as such, he would make 
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mmey witii iiiiem k)V half aa hour or »o, and, kaTi»g skarpeaed kis 
wift upon tkem, digmies them till axiotliec day. 

I m«ntioa tkis, uot only as matter of bypotk(»ia or conjectare 
the progress and establishment of my father’s many odd opinions, but 
as a warning to the learned reader against the indisoreet rempth^a 
of smch gnests, who, after a free and nndisturbed entrance for some 
years into oar brains, at length claim a kind of settlement there,— 
working sometimes like yeast, bat more generally after the manner 
of the gentle passion, beginning in jest bat ending in downr%kt 
earnest. 

Whether this was the ease of the sitigularity of my father's notions, 
or that his judgment at length became the dupe of his wit; or how 
far, in rmwiy of his notions, he might, though odd, be absolu^y right 

-the reader, as Im comes at them, shall decide. All that I maistf 

tain here is that, in this one, of the influence of Christian names, 

liowes'or it gained footing, he was serious;-he was all uniformity; 

— -he was systematical, and, like all systematic reasoners, be would 
move both heaven and earth, and twist and torture everything in 
jjature to support )us hypothesis. In a word, I repeat it over again, 

—he was serious !-ond in consequence of it, he would lose all kind 

ed’ patieuce whenever ho saw people, especiidly of condition, who 
i-diould have known better,—as careless and as indilTerent about the 
uatno they iuiposcd upon their child, or more so than in the choice 
of Ponto or tJupid for their puppy-dog. 

This, ho would say, looked ill;—— and had, moreover, this parti¬ 
cular aggravation in it, viz—That, w’hen once a vile name was wrong¬ 
fully or injudiciously given, it was not like the case, of a man’s cha¬ 
racter, which when wronged, might hereafter be cleared,— and, pos¬ 
sibly, Some tinje or other, if not iu the man’s life, at least after his 
death, be somewhat or other, sot to rights with the world :—But the 
in jury of this, ho would say, could never bo undone;—nay, he doubted 

even whether an act of parliament could reach it :-He knew, as 

well as yon, that the legislature assumed a power over surnames;—— 
but, for very strong reasons wl»ich he could give, it had never,yet ad¬ 
ventured, he w«)nld say. to go a step larther. 

It was observable that, though luy father, in consequence of this 
f>pinion, had, as I have told you, the strongest likings and dislikings 
towards certain names,--that there were still numbers of names 
which hung so equally iu the balance before him that they were 
absolutely iudiflerent to him : Jack, Dick, and Tom, were of thia 
class: these my father called neutral names;—affirming of them, 
without a satire, that there had been us many knaves and fools, at 
least as wise and good men, since the world began, who had indiffer¬ 
ently borne them :-so that, like equal forces acting against each 

other in coutr.ary directions, he thought they mutually destroyed ‘ 
each other’s effects; lor which reason, he would often declare he 
would not give a cherry stone to choose amongst them, Bob, which 
was my brother’s name, w'as another of these neutral kinds of Christian 
names, which operated very little either way ; and as my father hap¬ 
pened to be at iSpsom when it was given him, he would oft-times 
thank Heaven it was not a worse. Andrew was someihiQ|[ like a 

negative quantity in algebra with him-’twaa worse, he Kiid, than 

nothing-- William stood pretty high;-Numps again wa« h)w 

with him—and Nick, he said, was the Disvii/. 
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BatfOfallthe namdsin thennirerse^faic had tho moat nnoo&qnerahld 
av«raioin. for TaistaAis—he had the loweat and moat contemptihlc 
opinion of it of anything in the world, thinking it could poaaibJy 
pr<^ac6 nothing, in rerum natura, but what was extremely mean and 
pitiful: Bo that m the midst of a dispute on the subject, in which, by 
the bye, he was frequently involved—he would sometimes break off in 
a suddenand spirited Epipuokbha, rather EaoTBsis, raised a third, and 
sometimes a full fifth, above the key of tho discourse,—and demand it 
categorioally of his antagonist, whether he would take upon him to 
say he had ever remembered,-—whether he had ever hoard tell of a 
man called Tristram, performing anything great, or worth recording 
—No,—-he would say—TaisraAM !-The thing is impossible. 

What could be wanting in my father but to have wrote a book, to 
publish this notion of his to the world; Little boots it to the subtle 
speculatist to stand single in his opinions,—unless he gives them pro. 

per vent: it was the identical thing which my father did;-for in 

the year sixt^n, which wsis two years before I was born, he was at tho 
pains of writing an express Disskrtation simply upon the word Tris¬ 
tram,—showing the world, with great candour and modesty, the 
grounds his great abhorrence to the name. 

When this story is compared with the title-page—will not tho 
gentle^ reader pity my father from his soul ?—to see aii orderly and 
well-disposed gentleman, who, thoxigh singular— yet inoffensive—in 

his notions, so played upon in them by cross-purposes;-to look 

down upon tho stage, and see him baffled and overthrown in all his 
little systems and wishes;—-to behold a train of ovAits porpetufilly 
falling out against him, and in so critical and cruel a way as if they 
had purposely been planned and pointed against him, merely to in¬ 
sult his speculations.—-In a word, to behold such a one, in his old 
age, ill-fitted for troubles, ten times in a day suffering sorrow— 

ten times in a day calling the child of his prayers Tkisiraw !- 

Melancholy dissyllable of sound ! which, to his oars, was unison to 

Nincompoop, and every name vituperative under heaven.—-By 

his ashes ! I swear it,—if<evcr malignaht spirit took pleasure, or 
busied itself, in traversing the purpose of mortal man,—it must have 

been here;-and if it was not necessary I should be born before I 

was christened, I would this moment give the reader an account of it. 

CILM»TER XX. 

——How could you, madam, be so inattentive in jcading tho last 

chajiter 1 I told you in it That my mother was not a Papist. - - 

Papist! you told me no such thing, Sir.^-Madam, I beg leave to 

repeat it over again, that 1 told you as plain, at least, as words, by 

direct inference, could tell you such a thing.-Then, Sir, I must 

have missed a page.-No, madam,—^you have not missed a word. 

-Then I was asleep, Sir.-My pride, madam, cannot allow 

you that refuge.-Then, I declare, I know nothing at all about 

the matter.—^-That, madam, is the very fault I lay to your charge; 

and, as a punishment for it, I do insist upon it that you immediately 
turn back, that is, as soon as you get to the next full stop, and read 
the whole chapter over again. 

I have imposed this penance upon tho lady, neither out of wanton- 
nest nor cruelty, but from the best of motives; and, therefore, shall 
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make her no apology for it when she returns back :-It is to re¬ 

buke a vicious taste which has crept into thousands besides herself, 
—of reading straightforwards, more in quest of the adventures than 
of the deep erudition and knowledge which a book of this cast, if 

read over as it should be, would infallibly impart with them.- 

The mind should bo accustomed to make wise reflections, and draw 
curious concludons, as it goes along; the habitude of which made 
Pliny the younger affirm “ That he never read a book so bad but he 
drew some profit from it.” The stories of Greece and Eome, run 
over without this turn and application,—do less service, I affirm it, 
than the history of Parismus and Parismenus, or of the Seven 
Champions of England, read with it. 

-But here comes ray fair lady. Have you read over again 

the chapter, madam, as 1 desired you ?-You have : And did you 

not observe the passage, upon the second reading, which admits the 

inference?-Not a word like it.-Then, madam, be pleased to 

ponder well the last line but two of the chapter, where I take upon 
me to say “ It was necessary I should be born before I was christened.” 
Had my mother, madam, been a Papist, that consequence did not 
follow. 


The Romish Rituals direct the baptizing of the child, in cases of danger, before 
it is born;—but upon this proviso, that some part or other of the child’s body bo 
.seen by the baptizer.————But the doctors of the Sorbonne, by a deliberation 
held amongst them, April 10, 173.1,^—have enlarged the powers of the midwives, 
by determining that, though no part of the child’s body should appear,—baptisna. 
shall, nevertheless, be administered to it by injection,— par le HHopen a*une pelitc 
Angliee, a «( 3 rMfrr.——’Tis very strange that St. Thomas Aquinas, who 
had so good a mechanical head, both for tying and untying the knots of school- 
divinity, should, after so much pains bestowed upon this,“—givc np the point at 
last, as a second La chose impossible. Infantes in raaternis uteris existentes 
(iiuoth St. Thomas!) taaptizari possunt mtllo Thomas ! Thomas ' 

If the reader has the curiosity to see the (jucstioii upon baptism, bp injection^ 
as presented to the doctors of the Sorbonuc, with their consultations tliercupon, it 
is as follows:— 

MKMOIIIK rRESK.VTK A SIKSS/EVKS l.ES OOCTEl’RS DE StmBONNE. 

ITn Chirurgion Accoiiehcur represente a Messieurs les Docteurs de Sorbonne 
• Ill’ll y a des eas, quoique tres-rarps, ou une more ne st,“aiii()it accoucher, et mcme 
ou I’cnfant est tellcment renfermc dans le scin de sa mere qu’il ne fait paroitre au 
eunc jiartic de son corps, ec qui seroit un cas, suivant les Ritucls, de lui conferer, 
du moius sous condition, le baptome. Le Chirurgicn qui consulte pretend, par, le 
moycn d’unc petite cmiule, dc jiouvoir baptiser hnmediatement I’enfant, sans fairc 

aiicun tort a la mere. .— II demandc si ec moyen, qu’il vient de proposer, eat 

pcimis et legitime, et s’il i>out s’en servir dans les cas qu*il vient d’cxposcr. 

IIEI'ONSE. 

Le Conseil cstime, que la question proposcc soufl’rc dc grandcs dif&cuUcs. Les 
Thcologicns posent d’lm cote, pour priiieipe, quo Ic baptome, qui est une nais- 
sance spirituelle, suppose une premiere naissatieo ; il faut etre ne dans Ic monde„ 
I)our renoitre en Jesus I’hrist, eomme ils I’enseignent. S. Thomas, 3 part, 
artic. 11, suit cette doctrine eomme une verite constante; Ton ne peut, dit ce B. 
Doctcur, baptiser les enfants qui sont renfermes dans le sein de lours ^mcres, et S. 
Thomas es*. fonde sur ce, que les enfants ne sont point nes, et ne peuventetre 
comptes parmi les autres homines; d’ou il conclut,’ qii’ils ne peuvent etre I'abjet d’un 
action exterieurc pour recevoir par lenr ininistere les sacreme|^ neccssaires au 
salut;— Pucriin mater nis uteris existentes nondum prodicrunt in lucent, ut 
cum aliis hominibus vitam ducant; unde non possunt mbjici actioni humanae. 

If 5 
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7it per eortmi m/nisteriuvi ^(icramenta recipiunt ad saliitrni. vitiielft or-* 

4oiincnt dans la pratique cc qnc los thoolo/;iens oht ctabli sur los niemcs maticres, 
et 11s dWendcnt tons d’une inaiiit'rt- iiiiifoniic, do baptisei los ciifants qui sont ren* 
fermes dans le sein dolours meres, s’il-s no font paroitrc quolque partic dolours 
owrps. Le ooiicours des thooJogiens, et dos rifuols, <|ui sont los regies dcs dioceses 
paroit former une autoritc <pii dotcruiiiu- la <(iu.stion presento? oopendant le 
Conseil de Consoienco, oonsiderant, d’uii cote, quo Ic raisonnoincnt <los thoologicns 
est uniquemont fondc sur luio raison do ooin onamv, ot «pio la defonso des rituolos 
suppose que Ton ne pent Ijaptiscr immediatoiuont los iMifauts ainsi renferjuos dans 
le scin dc lours meres, oo qui ost oontio la suppositiuii jirosoido: el d’un autre oote, 
v'ousidcrant quo los mcmes tlioologions t iisoi).;iU'ni, <)uo Ton p^'dt riscpioi los saere* 
-nioiis que Jesus Christ a otnhlis emmno dos inosons Caeilos, iiiais ju-i'cssairos pour 
vanetificr los liomnies; ot d’aillours ostiinaiil (pjo lo.-. onfanls louformos dans lo soiu 
do lours meres pourroiem oiro oapablos do saint, pavocqu'ils sont oapablos dc 
rtamnatiou;—pour oes oonsidor.itions. ot on ogavd a Texposo, suivaut loquol on 
assure avoir trouveun moyon oortaiii do baptisor cos onfants ainsi vonCorinos, sans 
faire avicuu torta l.n more, lo Conseil osUnie ipio I'on pourroit se sorvir du moyeu 
propose, dans la i-onfianoe qu’il a ipjo Dioii n’a point laissooes sortes d’ontauts san; 
Aueun seemirs, et supposaiit, oommo il (si t.xposo, ijuo lo muyi n »loiil il s’aj'il cst 
pro])rc a leur procurer le bapteme ; cepend.iiit oommo il s'agiroit, on aulorisuul la 
pratique proposooq dc obangor une rej'lc in»i\cvsclleniout etablio, lo t'onsoil croit 
quo oolui qui ooiisulti- doit s'adrosscr a son ovocjnc, ot a <ini il ajipartieiil de juger 
de I’utilite, et du danger du moyon propose, ot eonnno, sous lo bun plaisir dc 
I’evorpio, lo Conseil eslimo ^^qn'i! faudioit locounr an l*apo, (pii a lo droit, 
d’expliquer les regle.s do I’oglise, ct d’> ficroge) ilaii.s le oa.-. on la loi ne seauroit 
obliger, quclquc sage ot quel(|ue utile <pio p.iroisse la maiiiore ilebaptisei doill i! 
s’agil, loConseil tie jiomroit raiiprouversaiis lo eonoours do oos deux autoritos. On 
conscillc*, au moins a eolui qui oon.sulto, do s’adiossor a soil ovocpjo, et de lui fairc 
part do la projjeiite docisiou, atiii qiu si le i>relaf onlro ilan.s los raisons sur lesquolk'- 
lo.s dootours soii.ss-igiu-.s .s’appnyenl, i! jniisso olr<'antoria-, dans lo eas de ncec.ssite, 
on il ris(iuov(>if ti'<q> d’atteiKho quo la permission tut dennindee ot aoootdoe, d’em- 
ployer J(' moyon qu'il propo.se, ;.i avanlagiaix an salnldo ronfant. Au rc.sto, lo Con 
soil eu estimanl (|no run pourroit ..'on sorvii. eroil oopoiidant, ipio silos enfant- 
■lont il s’agit. venoient an nioiulo, oo!i(r<> resperanee do cou.x tpii so seron nt .sorvi. 
dll memo moyon, il .seroit necessaiio do lo.s b.ipl i.,or .oms < ondilion'; ot on cyla le 
Con.si;iJ .so eonfonne a tons less riluol,., qiu on aullioi isaiu Jo baptomod’un eiifan! 
I'pii tail )>arqitre qnt‘l(|ne jtartioMb- son corps, onjoignont ni'antmoiiis, ot ordonnoiil 
do la baptisor .sens rotutHio>i, s'il I’ienl beiMon.seinoiil au nioinlc. 

Dcliberi'ew .soilann,'-, le lo \\ril, IT.".". 

■S. i.l .'lOS S I . 

1. O)., UOjMI(..V 

nr; m .Mu n.i,i. 

Mr. Trifitniiu Skaud>is oomjiiiiucnte to Me.ssrfi. Le I)® 

I'aniiguy, and J)e JMarcilly, kopcs they ail rested Mxdl the ni#»ht 

att«;r ho tircHomo a eonsultatioii.-lie hejjH to ktiow whether 

utter tltc eercniony ul' marriage, and licforc that ofconsnmmation, the 
baptizing all the lIoMUNCL'U .\t once, slap-dash, l>y injection., would 
not be a shorter and safer cut still; on conditon, as alnive, that if the 
.lloMunoni.r do well, and come safe into the w'orld after this, that 

each and every of them Hhall be baptized again Uotut condition) _ 

anti provided, in the second place, that tlie thing can be done, which 
Mr. Shandy apprehends it may, par la. mopen d’nnc petite cannle, and 
sans fa ire aueun tor' m( pare Y 


It is a terrible misfortune for this same book of mine, but more 
»o to the Republic of Jjctter,s,~-so that my own is tpiitc swallowed up 
in the consideration ■ of it,—that this self-,same vile pruriency for 
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freiih advenfeureR in all thingw has got so strongly into our habit and 
humour,^—and so wholly intent are we upon satisfing the impatience 
of our concupiscence tnat way—that nothing but the gross and 
more carnal parts of a composition will go down r—the subtle hints 

and sly communications of science fly off, like spirits, upwards-- 

the heavy moral escapes downwards; and both the one and the other 
are as much lost to the world as if they were still left in the bottom 
of the ink horn. 

I wish the male reader has not passed by many a one, as quaint 
and curious as this otje, in which the female l eader has been detected. 

1 wish it may have itii cffocta;—and that all good people, both male 
a!id female, i'nnn example, may be taught to think us well aa read, 

. CHAPTER XXI. 

- I >vuNi>KH what’s all that noise and running backwards and 

forwards fur, above stairs, quoth niy father, addressing himself, after 
an hour and a lialfs silence, to my uncle Toby,—w’ho, you must know, 
wuB sitting on the opposite side of the Are, smoking his social pipe 
all the time, in umle contemplation of a new pair of black plush 

breeches which he had got on .What can they be doing, brother 1’ 

rpioth uiy fat’ucr,—we can scarce hear ourselves talk. 

I think, replied u»y uncle Toby, taking his pipe from his mouth, 
and striking the Imail of it two ^ three times upon the nail of his 

left ihuuil), as he began bis sentCT.ce,—I think, says he.But to 

cuter rightly into my uncle Toby's sentiments upon this matter, you 
must be made to enter lirst a Htf lo into his character, the outlines of 
Avhich I shall just give yon, and then the dialogue between him and 
my father will go on aa well again. 

-.Pray w hat w as that man’s name, for 1 write in such a hurry 

I have no time to recollect or look for it,—who first made the ol>ser- 
^ation, “ That there was great ineonstancy in our air and climate 1” 

\Vl|pcvcr he wac., it wa.-, a jubt and good observation in him,-But 

the' (Corollary draw n from it, naniely, “ That it is this which has fur¬ 
nished us with such a variety of odd and whimsical characters;”—— 
that was not his it was found out by another man, at least a cen¬ 
tury atid a half it|(cr him.-Then again,—that this copious store- 

Inm u of original mate: Lais is the true and natural cause tnat our co¬ 
medies are so much better than those of France, or any others that 
cit her have or can be w rote upon the Continent;—that discovery was 
not fully made till about the middle of King William’s reign,—when 
the great Drydcn, in writitig one of his long prefaces (if I mistake 
not), most fortunately hit upon it. Indeed towards the latter end of 
Queen Antic, the great AdtJi.son hegitn (o patronise the notion, and 
more fully explained it to the World in one or two of his Spectators; 

—but (he discovery was lojt his.-Then, fourthly and lastly, 

that this slr.ingc irregularity in <»ur climate, producing s».» strange an 
t;regularity in our characters,—doth thereby, in some sort, make us 
in ends, by giving u.s somew hat to make us merry with when the 
weather will not sutter us to go out of doors,—that observation is my 
own ; and was struck out by me this very rainy day, March 26, 1761*, 
and bctivixt the hours of nine and ten in the morning. 

Thu'^,.thus, my follow-lnbourors and associates in this great har- 

V('Kt of our learning, now ripening Irufore our eyes ; thus it is, by slow 
Bteps of casual incrca.e that our knowledge, physical, metai>hy6ical, 
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phyaiologioaJ, polemical, nautical, xnathamatical, dliigmatioal) t^oh* 
nioal, biographical, romautioal, chemical, and obatotncal, with fifty 
other brancheB of it (moat of’em ending, as these do, in t'eaH), hare, 
for these two last centuries and more, gradually been craping up¬ 
ward towards that acme of their perfections, from which, if we may 
form a conjecture from the advances of these last seven years, we 
caunot possibly be far off. 

When that happens, it is to be hoped it will put an end to all 
kind of writing whatsoever :--the want of all kind of writing will 
put an end to ml kind of reading; and that, in time, as war hegels 
poverty, poverty peace—must, in course, put an end to all kind of 

knowledge,—^and then--we shall have all to begin over again; or, 

in other words, be exactly where we started. 

. ..-. Happy J thrice happy times ! I only wish that the 

era of my begetting, as well as the mode and manner of it, had been 
a little altered, or that it could have been put off with any conve¬ 
nience to my father or mother, for some twenty or five-and-twenty 
years longer, when a man in the literary world might have stood 
some chance.- 

But I forgot my uncle Toby, whom all tliis while we have left 
knocking the ashes out of his tobacco-pipe. 

His humour was of that particular species which docs honour to 
our atmosphere; and 1 should have made no scruple of ranking him 
amongst one of the first-rate productions of it, had there not appeared 
too many strong lines in it of a family likeness, which showed that 
he derived the singularity of his temper more from blood than either ' 
wind or water, or any modifications or combinations of them 
whatever. And 1 have, therefore, oft-times wondered that my fa¬ 
ther, though 1 believe he had his reasons for it, upon his observing 
some tokens of eccentricity in my course when I was a boy,— 
should never once endeavour to account for them in this way; for 
all the SiiANDT Family were of an original character throughout, 
—I mean the males;—the females had no character at all,—except, 
indeed, my great aunt Dinah, who, about sixty years ago, was mar¬ 
ried and got with child by the coachman, for which my father, ac¬ 
cording to his hypothesis of Christian names, would often say she 
might thank her godfathers and godmothers. 

It will seem very strange,—and I would as soon think of drop¬ 
ping a riddle in the reader’s way, which is not my interest to do, a» 
set him upon guessing how it could come to pass that an event of 
this kind, so many years after it had happened, should be reserved 
for the interruption of the peace and unity which otherwise so cor¬ 
dially subsisted between my father and my uncle Toby. One would 
have thought that the whole misfortune should have spent and 

w'asted itself in the family at first, as is generally the case,-But 

nothing ever wrought with our family after the ordinary way. Tos- 
sibly, at the very time this happened, it might have something else to 
afflict it; and as afflictions are sent down for our good, and as this 
had never done the Shandt Family any good at all, it might lie 
waiting till apt times and circumstances should give it on opportu¬ 
nity to discharge its office.-Observe, I determine nothing upon. 

this.-My way is ever to point out to the curious different tracks 

of investigation, to come at the first sprinm of the events I tell: 
-not with a pedantic Fescue,—or in the decisive manner of 
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Tacitus, who oat wits himself and lus reader j-but with the of¬ 

ficious humility of a heart devoted to the awistance merely of tho 

inquisitive;-to them I write,—and by them I shall be read,—if 

any such reading as this could be supposed to hold out so long,—to 
the very end of tho world. 

Why this cause of sorrow, therefore, was thus reserved for my 
father and uncle, is undetermined by mo. But how, and in what 
direction it exerted itself, so as to become the cause of dissatisfaction 
between them, after it began to operate, is what I am able to explain 
with great exactness, and is as follows : 

My uncle Tom SnAsor, madam, was a gentleman, who, with the 
virtues which usually constitute the character of a man of honour 
and rectitude, proposed one, in a very eminent degree, which is 
seldom or never put into the catalogue : and that was a most extreme 

and unpar^leled modesty of nature;-though I correct the word 

Nature, for this reason, that I may not prejudge a point which must 
shortly come to a hearing; and that is, whether this modesty of his 

was natural or acquired.-Whichever way my uncle Toby came by 

it, it was nevertheless modesty in the truest sense of it ; and that is, 
madam, not in regard to words, for he was so unhappy as to have 
very little choice in them,—but to things-and this kind of modesty 
BO possessed him, and it arose to such a height in him, ob almcMt to 
equal, if such a thing could be, even the modesty of a woman,— 
that female nicety, madam, and inward cleanliness of mind and fancy, 
in your sex, which makes you so much the awe of ours. 

You will imagine, madam, that my uncle Toby had contracted all 

this from this very source;-that he had spent a great part of bis 

time in converse with your sex; and that, from a thorough knowledge of 
you, and the force of imitation which such fair examples render ir¬ 
resistible,—he had acquired this amiable turn of mind. 

I wish 1 could say so-for unless it was with his sister* in-law- 

my fibther’s wife, and my mother,—my uncle Toby scarce exchanged 

three words with the sex in as many years;-no, he got it, madam, 

by a blow.-A blow I—Yes, madam, it was owing to a blow from 

a stone, broke off by a ball from the parapet of a horn-work at the 

siege of Namur, which struck full upon my uncle Toby’s groin. 

Which way could that effect it ‘i The story of that, madam, is long 
and interesting;—but it would be running my history all upon heaps 

to give it you here. ..— ’Tis for an episode hereafter; and every 

circumstance relating to it, in its proper place, shall be faithfully 
laid before you--TiU then, it is not in my power to give further 
light into this matter, or say more than what I have said already,— 
that my uncle Toby was a gentleman of unparalelled modesty, which 
happening to be somewhat subtlized and rarefied by the constant • 
heat of a little family pride,—they both so wrought together within 
him that he could never bear to hear the affair of my aunt Dinah 

touched upon but with the greatest emotion.-The least hint of 

it was enough to make the blood fly into his face;-but when my 

father enlarged upon the story in mixed companies, which the illus¬ 
tration of his hypothesis frequently obliged him to do,—the unfor¬ 
tunate blight of one of the fairest branches of the family would set 
a-bloeding; and he would often take my father aside, in the greatest 
concern imaginable, to expostulate, and tell him he would give any¬ 
thing in tho world only to lot tho story rest. 
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My father, 1 believe, ba<l the truest love aud teudernesa i'or my un* 
uie Toby that ever one brother bore towards anotherf and would bate 
doBe any thing in nature, which one brother in reason could have 
desired of another, to have made my uncle Toby’s heart easy in this 
or any other point. But this lay out of his power! 

-My father, as 1 told you, was a philosopher in grain,—spe¬ 
culative,- systematical; - and my aunt Dijiah's affair was matter of 
as much consequcuce to him as the retrogradation of the planets to 
(Jopcrnicus;—The hackslidings of Venus in her orbit forfeited the 
Oopernican system, called so afier his nuuio ; and the backslidings of 
niy aunt Dinah, in her orbit, did the wme service in establishing my 
father's system, which, I trust, will lor over hei-eafter be called the 
Shasuran Systbm, after his. 

In any other family dishonour, my father, I believe, had as nice u 
sense of shame as any man wdiatever; —and ncitber he, nor, I dare 
say, Copernicus, would have divulged the allair in either case, or have 
taken the least notice of it to the world, but for the obligations they 

owed, as they thought, to truth.-Amiens J’lato, my father w'ould 

say, construing the words to niy uiiele Toby, as be werft along. Amicus 

Plato; that is, Dinah was my aunt; --.srr/ mo;/ is arnica \'trilos; - 

but Truth is my sister. 

This contrariety of humoins, betwixt my lather and my uncle, was 
the source of many a fraternal sqnal'ble. The one could not bear to 
hear the tale of family disgivtco l ectu dcd,—aud the other would scHi ce 
ever let a day pass to au end without some hint at it. 

For Cod's sake, my undo Toby would cry, —and f<»r my sake, and 
for all mir sakes, my dear brother Shandy,— do let this story ol our 
aunt’s and her ashes sleep in peatre bow c,ui you,- how can you 
have so little feeling and eompu.'don l(»r the character of our fa¬ 
mily !...What is the cluiraeter of a family to .an hypothesis f my fa¬ 
ther would reply. — Nay, if you c<jmc to tlial, - what is the life 
<tr a family ?...The life of a family ! —my unde Toby would say, 
throwing himself back in bi» arm-chair, and iilling up his hands, his 

eyes, aud one leg.Yes,,the life,— iny father would say. nudutaining 

his point. Dow many thousands oj' 'em arc there, every year that 
comes, cast away (in all ci\ilis<;<l comitri' s, at,least)- and cuisidered 

as nothiiig but common air, in eompctitiou of an hypothesis?.In 

my plain sense of things, iny unde Toby would answer,—-every such 

instance is downright M uiamR, let w ho will commit it.There lies 

yonr mistake, my lather would reply; —for, in Ivro iScuntio. there 
is no such thing as —'tis only Death, brother. 

My unde Toby would never offer to aiiswer this by any other kind 
of argument than that of whistling halfa dozen bars of LUtibullero. 
--Yon must know it was the usual channel through which his pas¬ 
sions got vent, when anything shocked <rr surprised him ;-but es¬ 

pecially when anything which he deemed veiy absurd was ofl'ered. 

As not one of our logical writers, n*)r any of the commentators up¬ 
on them, that I remember, have thonght proper to give a name to 
this particular species of argument, I here take the liberty to do it 
myself, for two reasons-: First, That, in order to prevent all confusion 
in disputes, it may stand as much distinguished, for ever, from every 
other species of argument—as \he Arffnmfintum od Verccundiam, r.v 
Ai'surdo, r.v Forliuri, or any other argument whatsoever ; — .nud^ st- 
coiidly, That it may be said, by my children’s children, when luy 
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head is laid to reft.—that their learned grandfather’s head had been 
buded to a« much purpose once as other people’s :—that he had in¬ 
vented a imme^—and generously thrown it into the t'reasury of tho 
.Irs Loffica, for one of the most unanswerable arguments in the 
whole science. And, if the end of disputation is more to silence 
than convince,—they may add, if they please, to one of the best ar¬ 
guments, too. 

I do, therefore, by these presents, strictly order and command, 
Tliat it be known and distinguished by, the name and title of the 
ArtjmHciUuni and no other;—and that it rank here- 

:b'ter with the Armament am LVu-ulotJoa-and‘the ArgumeiUwm, ad 
Cnmenam, and For ever hereafter be treated of in the same chapter- 

As for the AmjaM'-atam TrJ^ajdium which is never used but by 

the woman against the man ;-jmd the Anjuinentam ad Jinn, which, 

eonti ariwise, is made u-neof by the man only again-st the woman,- 

as these ti/o are enough in conscience for one lecture, and, moreover, 
as the one is the best answer to the other—lot; them likewise he kept 
.ijKirt, and be treated of in a place l»y tliem.solves. 

CUAl'TEH 

Tmk lourned Jiishop Hull, 1 mean the fanu us Dr. .Joseph Hall, who 
w.i.s bi.sbop of Exeter in King .ranie.s tho First’s reign, tells us, in 
(»no of his Decades, at the end of his l>ivino Art of Aieditation, im- 
])iinted at London in the year by -loliu Deal, dwelling in Al- 
dersgute streot, “ That it is an nbotninuble thing for a man to com¬ 
mend himself;” - -and I rc.ally tlujiK it is so. 

And yet, on the other hand, wher. a thing is executed in a mas¬ 
terly kind of a l.ishion, which tiling i.s not likely to be found out ; - 

I think it i.s full as aboniinahle that a man should lose the honour 
of it, and go out of the world with the conceit of it rotting in his head. 

Thi.s is preci.seD' my sitnatiun. 

I'or in thi.s long digression, which I was accidentally led into, as 
in all my disgressions (one only excepted) there is a master-stroke of 
digresHive skill, the merit of which has, all along, 1 fear, been over¬ 
looked by iny reader, not for want of iienctratiou in him,<)ut because 
it is an excellence .seldom looked for, or expected, indeed, in a di¬ 
gression ; - and it is thi.s ; TJiat though my digressions are all fair, 

as you observe, and that 1 fly olf from what 1 am about, as far, and 
as often too, as any writer in (ireat Britain; yet 1 constantly take 
care to order aflairs so that my main business does not stand still in 
my absence. 

I was just going, for example, to have given you the great outlines 

of my uncle Toby’s most "whimsical character;-when my aunt 

Dinah and the coachman came across ns, and led us a vagary some 
millions of miles into the very heart of the planetary system. Not¬ 
withstanding all this, you perceive that the drawing of my uncle 
Toby’s character went on gently all the time ;——not the great con¬ 
tours of it-—that was impossible —but some familiar strokes and 
faint designations of it were here and there touched on, as we ivent 
along, 80 that you are much better acquainted with my uncle Toby 
now than you were before. 

By this contrivance, the machinery of my tvork is of a species by 
• tself; two contrary motioiis ax*e introduced into it, and reconciled* 
which were thought to be at variance with each other. In a word, 
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mjr irdzdt is digr68eav6, and it is progressive too—and &t the same ti^O. 

Thififi sir, is a very different story from that of the ^rth’s moving 
round her axis, in her diurnal rotation, with her progress in her 
elliptio orbit, which brings about the year, and constitutes that 
variety and vicissitude of seasons wo enjoy;--though I own it sug¬ 

gested the thought,—as I baUevo the greatest of our boasted im¬ 
provements and discoveries have come Irom such trifling hints.— 
Digr^ions, Incontestably, are the sunshine,— they are the life, the 

soul of reading :-take them out of this book, for instance, you 

might as woll take the book along with them—one cold eternal 
winter would reign in every page of it : restore them to the writer,— 
he steps forth like a bridegroom,—bids All hail; brings in variety, 
and forbids the appetite to fail. 

All the dexterity is in the good cookery and management of them, 
so as to be not only for the advantage of the reader, but also of tho 
author, whose distress in this matter is truly pitiable: for, if he be¬ 
gins a digression,—from that moment, I observe, his whole work 

stand stock-still;-and, if he goes on with his main work, then 

there is an end of his digression. 

-This is vile work.-For which reason, from the be¬ 
ginning of this, you see, I have constructed tho main work and the 
adventitious parts of it with such intersections, and have so com¬ 
plicated and involved the digressive and progressive movement, one 
wheel within another, that the whole machine, in general, has been 
kept a going—and, what’s more, it shall bo kept a-going these 
forty years, if it pleases the Fountain of health tp bless me so long 
with life and .good spirits. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

I HAVE a strong propensity in me to begin this chapter very non¬ 
sensically, and I will not balk my fancy.-Accordingly I set off thus. 

If the fixture of Momus’s glass in the human breast, according to 
the proposed emendation, of that arch-critic, had taken place,—first, 
this foolish consequence'would certainly have followed,—That the 
very wisest*and very gravest of us all, in one coin or other, must 
have paid window-money every day of our lives. 

And, secondly. That had the said glii,s8 been there set up, nothing 
more would have been wanting, in order to have taken a man’s cha¬ 
racter, but to have taken a chair and gone softly, as you would to a 
dioptrical bee-hive, and looked in,—viewed the soul stark naked ;— 
observed all her motions,—her machinations;—traced all her mag¬ 
gots, from the first engendering to their crawling forth;—watched 
her loose in her frisks, her gambols, her C&priccios; and, after some 
notice of her more solemn deportment, consequent upon such frisks, 

&c,,-then t^hon VM||®|^n and ink, and set down nothing but 

what you had seenJ||B|raH|ld liaVe sworn to :-But this is an ad¬ 
vantage not to be biographer in this planet; in the planet 

Mercury^ (belikeflipp|»»%e ito; if not, better still for him-for 

there the intense heat ot the country, which is proved by computa- 
tors, from its vicinity to the sun, to bo more than equal to red-hot 
iron,—must, I think, long ago have vitrified the bodies of the inha¬ 
bitants (as the efficient caused to suit them for the climate (which 
is the final cause); so that, betwixt them both, all the tenements of 
their souls, from top to bottom, may be nothing else, for aught tho 
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philosophy can show to the contrary, hut one fine transpa* 

rent body of clear gla£» (bating the umbilical knot);-so, that ml 

the inhabitants grow old, and tolerably wrinkled, whereby the rays 
of light, in passing through them, become so monstrou^y refracted, 
or return reflected from their surfaces in such transverse lines to the 
eye that a man cannot be seen through :—his soul might as well, 
unless for mere ceremony,—or the trifling advantage which the um¬ 
bilical point gave her,—might,* upon all other account, I say, as 
well play the fool out o’ doors as in her own house. 

But this, as I said above, is not the case of the inhabitants of this 
earthour minds shine not through the body, but are wrapt up 
in a dark coverini^of unchrystallised flesh and blood; so that, if wo 
would come to the specific characters of them, wo must go some 
other way to work. 

Many, in good truth, are the ways which human wit has been 
forced to take to do this thing with exactness. 

Some, for instance, draw all their characters with wind instru¬ 
ments.-Virgil takes notice of that way in the affair of Dido and 

..Eneas;—but it is fallacious as the breath of fame,—and, moreover, 
bespeaks a narrow genius. I am not ignorant that the Italians pre¬ 
tend to a mathematical exactness in their designations of one parti¬ 
cular sort of character among them, from the /orie or piano of a cer¬ 
tain wind instrument they use,—which they say is infallible.-1 

dare not mention the name of the instrument in this place ; -it is 

sufficient to have it among us—but never think of making a drawing 

by it;-this is enigmatical, and intended to be so, at least, ad po- 

pidwm : -and therefore, # beg, madam, when you come here, that 

yon read on as fast as you can, and never stop to make any inquiry 
about it. 

There are others again who will draw a man’s character from no 

other helps in the world but merely from his evacuations;-but 

this often gives a very incorrect outline, unless, indeed, you take a 
sketch of his repletions too; and, by correcting one drawing from 
the other, compound one good figure out of them both. 

1 should have no objection to this method, but that I think it must 
smell too strong of the lamp, and be rendered still more oporose by 
forcing you to have an eye to the rest of his Kon- Naturals -- —■ — • Why 
the most natural actions of a man’s life should bo called his Nou- 
Katurals—is another question. » 

There are others, fourthly, who disdain every one of these expedi¬ 
ents;-dot from any fertility of their own, but from the various 

ways of doing it which they have borronjed from tlio honourable de¬ 
vices which the Feutagraphic Urethreu* of the brush have shown in 
taking copies.-Those, you mu.st know, are your great historians. 

One of these you will see drawing a full length character against 
the light; that’s illiberal,—dishonest—and hard upon the charac¬ 
ter of the man who sits. 

Others, to mend the matter, will make a drawing of you in the 
camera—-that is most unfair of all, because there you are sure to 
be represented in some of your most ridiculous attitudes. 

To avoid all and every one of these errors, in giving you my uncle 

* Pentagraph, aii instrument to copy prints and pictures mechanically, and in ** 
any proportion. 
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Toby’a character, I am doiermin^ to draw it by uo meohimic^ help 
whatever nor shall my pencil be guided by any o^e wind instru¬ 
ment which ever was blown upon, either on this or tlie other side of 
the Alps—nor will I consider either his repletions or his discharges, 

—fsr touch upon this Non-Naturals ;-but, in a word, I will draw 

my uncle Toby'* character from his Hobbx-Hoksk. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Ill 1 was not morally sure that the reader niust be out of all patience 
for my uncle Toby’s character,.—I would here previously have con¬ 
vinced him that there is no instrument so fit to draw such a thing 
with as that which 1 haA’'o pitched upon. 

A man and his Hobby-Horsk, though I cannot say that they act 
and re-act exactly after the same manner in which the soul and body 
do upon each other, yet, doubtless, there is a coinmtiuication between 
them of some hind; and my opinion rather is that there is something 

in it more of the manner of electrified bodies ;-and that, by means 

of the heated parts ol the rider, which come immediately into con¬ 
tact with the back of the Hobby Horsi;. - by lung journeys, and much 
friction, it so happens that the body ol the rider is at length filled as 

full of lloBBY-HoiisicAB matter as il cmtj hold ;- so that, if you are 

able to give but a clear description ol' the nature of the one, you may 
form a pretty exact notion of the genius and character of the other. 

Now, the Hobby Horse which my undo Toby always rode upon 
was, in my opinion, a lIoBiJV-lloRHK well worth giving a description 

of, if it was only upon the score of his greivt singularity ;.for you 

might have travelled from York to I'lovisp,—from Hover to Penzance 
in Cornwall, - and from J’enzance to York back again, and not have 
seen such another upoi» the road; or if you had seen such a one, 
whatever haste you had been in, you must infallibly have stopped to 
have taken a view of him. Indeed, the gait and iigure of him was 
so strange, and so utterly unlike was he, from his head to his tail, to 
any one of the whole .species, that it was now and then made a mat¬ 
ter of dispute—whether he was really a Hobbv-Horse or no ;-but 

aa the Philosopher would use no other argument to the sceptic, who 
disputed with him against the reality of motion, save that of rising 
up upon his legs, and walking across f,he room—so would my uncle 
Toby use no other argument to prove his Hobby-Horse was a Hobby- 
Horse indeed, but by getting upon his back and riding him about; 
leaving the world, after that, to determine the point as it thought fit. 

In good truth, my uncle Toby mounted him with so much plea¬ 
sure, and he carried my uncle Toby so well—that' he troubled his 
head very little with what the world either said or thought about it. 

It i* now high time, however, that i give a description of it;- 

But, to go on regularly, 1 only beg you will give mo leave to acquaint 
you, first, how my uncle Toby came by him. 

CHAPl'ER XXV. 

The wound in my uncle Toby’s groin, which he received at the siege 
of Namur, rendering him unfit for service, it was thought expedient 
he should return to England, in order, if poaiible, to be set to rights. 

He was four yeavs totally confined,— part of it to his bed, and all 
of it to bis room 1 and, in the course of his euro, which was all that 
time in hand, suflered uilspeakafele miseries,—owing t6 g sddeession 
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of exfoliations from the os jmlns, aOid the outward edge of that part 
w the coxendu' called the os ilium, —^^both of which bones were dis¬ 
mally crushed, as much by the irregularity of the stone, which I told 
you was broke off the parapet,—as by its size—(though it was pretty 
large); which inclined the surgeon ^1 along to think that the great 
injury which it had done my uncle Toby’s groio was more owing to 
the gravity of the stone itself than to the projectile force of it,— 
which, he would often tell him, was a great happiness. 

My father, at that time, was just beginning business in London, 
and had taken a house ;—and as the truest friendship and cordiality 
subsisted between the two brothers,—and that my father thought my 
uncle Toby could nowhere be so well nuraed and taken care of as m 
’ his own house,—he assigned him the very best apartment in it,—— 
And, what was a much more sincere mark of his affection still, he 
would never suffer a friend or an acfpiaiutance to step into the house, 
on any occtision, but he would take him by the hand, and lead him up 
stairs to sec his brother Toby, and chat an hour by his bed-side. 

The history of a soldier’s wound beguiles the pain of it—my uncle’s 
visitors, at least, thought so, and, in their daily calls upon him, from 
the courtesy arising out of tlnvt belief, they would frequently turn 
the discourse to that subject,—and from that subject the discourse 
would generally roll on to the siege itself. 

These conversations w’ere infinitely kind; and my uncle Toby de¬ 
rived great relief from them, and would have received much more, 
1*nt that they brought him into some unforeseen perplexities, which, 
for three months together, retarded his cure greatly ; and, if he had 
not hit upon an expedient lk> extricate himself out of them, I verily 
believe they would have laid him in his grave. 

What these perplexities of my uncle Toby were, ’tis impossible for 

you to guess;-you could,— I should blush; not as a relation, not 

an a man,—nor even as a woman,—but I should blush as an author ; 
inasmuch as 1 set no small store by myself, on this very account, that 
my reader has never yet been able to guess at anything. And in this, 
Sir, J am of so nice and singular a humour, that if I thought you was 
able to form the least judgment or probable conjecture to yourself 
of what was to come in the next page—1 would tear it out of my 
book. 


VOLIIM K THE 


SECOND. 


C HAPTER I. 

I HAVE begun a now book, on purpose that I might have room enough 
to explain the nature of the perplexities in which my uncle Toby 
was involved, from the many discourses and interrogations about the 
siege of Namur, where he received his wound. 

I must remind the reader, in case he has read the history of King 
King William’s wars;—but if he has not, I then inform him that 
one of the most memorable attacks in that siege was that which was 
made by the Knglii^ and Dutch upon the point of the advanced 
counterscarp, before the gate of St. Nicholas, whi6h inclosed the 
great sluice or waterstop, where the English were terribly exposed to 
i.hc shot of the counter-guard and the demi-bastion of St. Koch; the 
issue of which hot dispute, in three words, was this,—That the liuleh 
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lodfl^ tliemsclTSs iipm the counter-guard,—and that the English 
made theimelTes masters of the corered-way before 8t. Ificholas’s 
gate, notwithstanding the gallantry of the French officers, who ex- 
pt^d themselves upon the glacis sword in hand. 

As this was the prlnoipal{attack)of which my uncle Toby wjis an oye- 
vritness at Namur,-*-the army of the besiegers being cut off, by the 
couffuence of the Maes and Sainbre, from seeing much of each other’s 
operations, —my uncle Toby was generally more eloquent and parti¬ 
cular in his account of it; and the many perplexities he was in arose 
out of the almost insurmountable difficulties he found in tolling hia 
story intelligibly, and giving such clear ideas of the differences and 
distinctions between the scarp and counterscarp,—the glacis and co¬ 
vered way,—the half-moou and ravelin,—as to make his company 
fully comprehend where and what ho was about. 

Writers themselves are too apt to confound these terms ;-so that 

in his endeavours to explain them, and in opposition to many mis¬ 
conceptions, that my uncle Toby did oft-times puzzle his visitors, and 
sometimes himself too. 

To speak the truth, unless the company my father led up stairs 
was tolerably clear-headed, or my uncle Toby was in one of bis expla¬ 
natory moods, it was a difficult thing, do what he could, to keep the 
discourse free from obscurity. 

What rendered the account of this affair more intricate to my 
uncle Toby was this,—that in the ?ittack of the counterscarp Jbeforc 
the gate of St. Nicholas, extending itself from the bank of the Maes, 
quite up the great water-stop,—the ground was cut and cross-cut 
with such a multitude of dykes, drains, rivulets, and sluioes, on all 
sides, —Sjud he would get so sadly bewildered and set fast amongst 
them, that frequently he could neither get backwards nor forwards, 
to save hia life; and was oft-times obliged to give up the attack upon 
that very account only. 

These perplexing rebuffs gave my uncle Toby Shandy more pertur¬ 
bations than you would imagine; and, as my father’s kindness to him 
was continually dragging ;;p fresh friends, and fresh inquiries,—ho 
had but a very uneasy task of it. 

No doubt my uncle Toby had great command to himself,—and 
could guard appearances, 1 believe, as well as most men; yet any one 
may imagine that, when ho could not retreat out of thcravelin without 
getting into the half-moon, or get out of the covered-way without 
falling down the counterscarp, nor cross the dyke without danger of 
slipping into the ditch, but that he must have fretted and fumed in¬ 
wardly-He did so-and the little and hourly vexations, which 

may seem trilling and of no account to the man who has not read 
Hippocrates or Dr. James M'Kenzie, and has considered well the 
effects which the passions and affections of the mind have upon the 
digestion—(why not of a wound, as well as of a dinner ?)—may easily 
conceive what sharp paroxysms and exacerbation of his wound my 
uncle Toby must have undergone upon that score only, 

——My uncle Toby could not philosophise upon it—it was 
enough he felt it was so—and, having sustained the Ipain and sorrows 
of it for three months together, he was resolved, some way or other, 
to extricate himself. 

lie was one morning lying upon his back in his bed, the anguish 
and nature of the wound upon his groin suffering him to lie in no 
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otlior position, when a thought eaxne into his head, that if he could 
ijbnrchMe such a thing, and have it pasted down upon a hoard, as a 
^rge map of the fortifications of the town and citadel of Namur^ with 

its environs, it might be a means of giving him ease.-1 take 

notice of his desire to have the environs, along with the town and 
citadel, for this reason, because my uncle Toby’s wound was got in 
■ one of the traverses, about thirty toises from the returning angle of 
ihe trench, opposite to the salient angle of the demi-bastion of St. 
;Booh ;so that it was pretty confident he could stick a pin upon 
Uie identical spot of ground where he was standing when the stone 
iiStruck him. 

All this succeeded to his wishes, and not only freed him from a 
Svorld of sad explanations, but, in the end, it;proved the happy 
means, as you will read, of procuring my uncle Toby his Hobby- 
Hobbii!. 


CHAPTER II. 

(Ipheue is nothing so foolish, when you are at the expense of making 
^n entertainment of this kind, as to order things so badly as to let 

S >ur critics and gentry of refined taste mn it down : nor is there 
lything so likely to make them do it as that of leaving them out of 
le party, or, what is full afi oll'ensive, of bestowing your attention 
llipon the rest of your guests in so particular a way as if there was no 
E^such thing as a critic (by occupation) at table. 

1 guardugainst both; for, in the first place, I have left half-a- 
dozen places purposely open for them; and, in the next place, I pay 
them all court.Gentlemen, I kiss your hands,—1 protest no com¬ 

pany could give me half the pleasure,—by my soul I am' glad to see 
you,—1 beg only you will make no strangers of yourselves, but sit 
down without any ceremony, and fall on heartily. 

1 said 1 had left six places, and I was upon the point of carrying 
my complaisance so far as to have left a seventh open for them,— 
and in this very spot I stand on—but being told by a critic 
^though not by occupation—but by nature) that I had acciuitted my¬ 
self well enough, I shall fill it up directly, hoping, in the mean time, 
that I shall be able to make a great deal of more room next year. 

- .—. .How, in the name of wonder I could your undo 

Toby, who it seems, was a military man, and whom you have repre¬ 
sented as no fool,——be at the same time such a confused, pudding¬ 
headed, muddle headed fellow, as-Go look. 

So, Sir Critic, J could have replied; hut I scorn it.-It is lan¬ 

guage nnurbane,—and only befitting the man who cannot give clear 
and satisfactory accounts of things, or dive deep enough into the first 
causes of human ignorance and confusion. It is, moreover, the reply 
valiant,—and therefore 1 reject it; for though it might have suited 
my uncle Toby’s character as a soldier excellently well,—and had he 
not accustomed himself, in such attacks, to whistle the Lillibnllero, 
—as he wanted no courage, ’tis the very answer he would have given; 
yet it would by no means have done for me. You see, as plain as 

can be, that I write as a man of erudition;-that even my similes, 

my allusions, my illustrations, my metaphors, are erudite,-and 

that I must sustain my character properly, and contrast it properly, 
too,—else what would become of me ’—Why, Sir, I should be un- 
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dolUBat this very moment that I am going here to fill up one place 
agiixurt a critic,— X should have made an opening for a couple. 

——Therefore I answer thus;— 

Pray, sir, in all the reading which you have ever read, did yon 
ever read such a book as Locke’s Essay upon the Human Under¬ 
standing?-Don’t answer me rashly,—necanse many, 1 know, 

quote the book who have not read it,—and many have read it who 
understand, it not.If either of these is your case, as 1 write to in¬ 
struct, i will tell you, in three words, what the book is,--ft 

is a history.A history whom ? what 1 where ? when 1.... 

Don’t hurry yourself —— iffs a history-book, sir, (which may x><>s- 
sibly recommend it to the world) of what passes in a man’s own 
mind; and if you will say so much of the book, and no more, believe 
me, you will out no contemptible figirne in a metaphysic circle. 

But this by the way. 

Now, if you will venture to go along with me, and look down into 
the bottom of this matter, it will he found that the cause of ohacu- 
ri^ and confusion in the mind of a man ss threefold. 

Dull organs, dear sir, in the first place. Secondly, slight and trail- 
sient impreMlons made by the objects, when the said organs are not 
drdl. And, Ibirdly, a memory like unto a seive, not able to retain 

what it has received.--—Call down Dolly, your chambermaid, and 

I will give you my cap, and bell along with it, if I make not this 
matter so plain that Dolly herself shall understand it as well as 

Malehranche.-When Dolly has indicted her epistle to Kohin, 

and has thrust her hand into the bottom of her pocKet, hanging by 

hw right side-take that opportunity to recollect that the organ.s 

and faculties of perception can, by nothing in this world, be so aptly 
typified and explained as by that one thing which Dolly’s hand is 
in search of -Your organs are not so dull that I should in¬ 

form you—it is an inch, sir, of red seal wax. 

When this is melted and dropped upon the letter, if Dolly fum¬ 
bles too long for her thimble, till the wax is over-hardened, it Avill 
not receive the mark of her thimble from the usual imjnilse which 
was wont to imprint it. Very well. If Dolly’s wax, for want of 
better, is bees wax, or of a temper too soft—though it may receive, 
it will not hold the impression, how hard s iever Dolly thrusts agaitmt 
it ; and last of all, supposing the wax good, and eke the thimble, but 
applied thereto in careless haste, as her mistress rings the boll;—in 
any of these three cases, the print, loft by the thimble, will ])e as un¬ 
like the prototype as a brass jack. 

Now you must understand that not one of these was the true 
cause of the confusion in my uncle Toby’s discourse ,* and it is for that 
very reason I enlarge upon them so long, after the manner of great 
physiologists—to show the world what it did not arise from. 

What it (ltd arise from 1 have hinted above; and a fertile sourtre 
of obscurity it is,—-stod ever will be,—amd that is the unsteady use 
of words, which have perplexed the clearest and most exalted under¬ 
standings. 

It is’ten to one (at Arthur’s) whether you have ever read the literary 
histories of past ages;——if you have,—what terrible battles, yclept 
logomachies, have they occasioned and perpetuated with much gall 
and infeshod—that a good-natured man cannot read the accounts oi 
them without tears in his eyes. 
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^itic ! when thou hast weighed all this, and considered 
thyself how much of thine own knowledge, discourse and 
^bnversation has been pestered and disordered, at one time or other, 

by this, and this only:-what a pudder and racket in Oounons 

about ousiA and urasTAais ; and in the schools of the learned about 

power and spirit;-abotit essences, and about quinteascences— 

s,about substances, and aboiit space: — what confusion in greater 
IThbaibbs, from words of little meaning, and as indeterminate a 

sense ;-when thou considerest this, thou wilt not wonder at my 

uncle Toby’s perplexities ; -thou wilt drop a tear of pity upon his 

scarp and his counterscarp,—his glacis and^his covered-way,—his 
(ravelin and his half-moon : 'twas not by ideas*-—l>y heaven t—his life 
was put in jeopardy by words. 

CHAPTER in. 

When my uncle Toby got his map of Namur to his mind, he began 
immediately to apply himself, and with the utmost diligence, to the 
study of it; for nothing being of more importance to him than his 
recovery, and his recovery depending, as you have read, upon the 
passions and affections of his mind, it Ivdioved him to take the nioest 
cure to make himself so far master of his subject lis to be able to talk 
upon it without emotion. . 

In a fortnight’s close and painful application, which, by the Iwo, 
did ufy uncle Toby’s wound upon his groin no good,—he was enabled 
by the help of some marginal documents at the feet of the elephant, 
together with Gobesins’s military architecture and pyroballogy, trans¬ 
lated from the Flemish, to form his discourse with passable perspi¬ 
cuity ; and, before he was two fuH months gone, he was right elo- 
<ineut upon it, and could make not only the attack of the advanced 

counterscarp with great order:-but having, by that time, gone 

much deeper into the art than what his first motive ma<le necessary, 
—my uncle Toby was abbs to cro.-i.s the Maes and Sambre; make di¬ 
versions as far as Vaubau’s line, the abbey of Salsines, &c., and give 
his visitors as distinct a history of each of thejr attacks as that of the 
gate of St. Nicholas, where he had the honour to receive his wound. 

But desire of knouledgf?, like the thirst ol riche-s, increases ever 
with the aoquiaition of it. The more my uncle Toby pored over bis 

map, the more he took a liking to it;-by the same jprooess and 

•^jiectrical aasimilation, as 1 told you, through which, I ween, the 
souls of connoisseurs themKclvcs, by long friction and inoumbition, 
have the happiness, at length, to get all be vertu’d, be pictnred, be- 
butterflied, and befiddled. 

The more my uncle Toby-drank of this sw'eet fountain of sciouce, 
the greater was the heat and impatience of his thirst; so that, be¬ 
fore the first year of his confinement had well gone round, there was 
scarce a fortified town in Italy or Flanders of which, by one means 
or other, he had not procured a plan, reading over, as he got them, 
and on,refully collating thei cw'ith, the histories of their sieges ; their 
demolitions, their improvements and new works; all which he would 
read with that intciise application and delight that he would forget 
himself, his wound, Ms confinement, his dinner. 

In the second year, my uncle Toby purchased Itamelli and Cataneo, 

translated from the Italian ;-likewise Stevinus Moralis, the Ghe- 

Valier de Ville, Lorini, Goehorn, Sheeter, the Count de Fagan, the 
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MarsHall Vauban, Mons. Blondel, with almost as many more books 
of military architectnre as Don Quixote was found to have of chi'- 
valry, when the curate and barber invaded his library. 

, Towards the beginning of the third year, which was in Auf^st 
ninety'nine, my uncle Toby found it neoeaaary to understand a little 
of projectiles.—-——And, having judged it best to draw his know¬ 
ledge &om the fountain-head, he began with N. Tartaglia, who, it 
seemi^ was the first man who detected the imposition of a cannon¬ 
ball’s doing all that mischief under the notion of a rig’, t line.—This 

N, Tartaglia proved to my uncle Toby to be an impossible thing. 

————Endless it the search of Truth ! 

No sooner was my uAcle Toby satislied which roa,d the cannon ball 
did not go, but he was insensibly led on, and resolved in his mind to 
inquire and find out which road the ball did go. For which purpose, 
he was obliged to set olf afresh with old Maltus, and studied him de¬ 
voutly.—He proceeded next to Galileo and Torricellius, wherein, 
by certain geometrical rules, infallibly laid down, he found the pre¬ 
cise path to be a Parabojua,— or else an Hypkubola,— and that’ the 
parameter, or laius rectum., of the conic section of the said part was, 
to the quantity and amplitude in a direct ratio, as the whole line to 
the size of double the angle of incidence, formed by the breach upon 

a horizontal' plane;-and that the semi parameter—Stop !—my 

dear uncle Toby, stop——go not one foot further into his thorny and 
bewildered track:——intricate are the steps! intricate are the 
mazes of this labyrinth 1 intricate are the troubles which the pursuit 
of this bewitching phantom, Knowledob, will bring upon thee.- 

O, my uncle ! lly—fly—fly from it as from a serp’ent.-Is it fit, 

good-natured man ! thou shouldst ait up, with the wound upon thy 

groin, whole nights, baking thy blood with hectic watchings !—;;- 

Alas 1 it will exasperate thy symptoms,—check thy perspirations, 
evaporate thy spirits,—waste thy animal strength,—dry up thy radi¬ 
cal moisture,—bring thee into a costive habit of body^—impair thy 
healthi,—and hasten all the infirmities of tby old age.——— O my 
uncle J my uncle Toby. 


CHAPTER IT, 

1 WOULD not give a groat for that man’s knowledge in pen-craft who 
does not understand this,—That the best plain narrative in the world, 
tacked very close to the last spirited apostrophe to my uncle Toby,— 
would hav£ felt both cold .and vai)id upon the reader’s palate ; there¬ 
fore, I forthwith put an end to the chapter, though I U'as in the mid¬ 
dle of my story. 

Writers of my stamp have one principle in common with painters. 

■ . Where an exact cox>yiug makes our pictures less striking, 

wo choose the less evil; deeming it more jjardonablo to tresspass 

against truth than beauty.-This is to be understood cuvi grano 

salts ; but be it as it will,—as the parallel is made more for the sake 
of letting the apostrophe cool, than anything else,—it is not very 
material whether, upon any'other score, the reader approves of it 
or not. 

In the latter end of the third year, my uncle Toby, perceiving that 
the parameter and semi-parameter of the conic section angered his 
wound, he left off the study of projectiles in a kind of a huff, and 
betook himself to the practio^ part of fortification ORly; the plea^/^ 
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iiire which, like a apring held backj returned upoii him with re¬ 
doubled force. 

It waa in this year that my uncle began to break in upon the daily 
regularity of a clean shirt,—to diamiss his barber unshaven,—and to 
allow his surgeon scarce time sufficient to dress his wound, concerning 
himself so little about it as not to ask him once in seven timss'dressing 

how it went on. When, lo !-all of a sudden, for the change was as 

quick as lightning, he began to sigh heavily for his recoveiy,-^om- 

plained to my father, ^^ew impatient with the surgeon;-rand one 

morning, as he hepd his foot coming up stairs, he shut up his books, 
and thrust aside his instruments, in order to expostulate with him upon 
the protraction of the cure, which, he told him, might surely have been 
accomplished, at least by that time.-^He dwelt long upon the mi¬ 

series he had undergone, and the sorrows of his four years' melancholy 

imprisonment;-adding that, had it not been for. the kind looks and 

fraternal oheerings of the best of brothers,—he had long since sunk 

under his misfortunes.-My father was by : my uncle-Tolqr’s elo- 

(fuence brought tears into his eyes,—'twas unexpected.-My uncle 

Toby, by nature, waa not eloquent;-it had the greater effect.--— 

The surgeon was confounded;-not that there wanted gQinnda for 

such, or greater, marks of impatience,—but 'twas unexpect^ too: in 
the lour years he had attended him, he had never seen any thing like 
it in my uncle Toby’s carriage ; he had never once dropped one :^tful 
or^iscontented -word;-he had been all patience,—all submisrion. 

—We lose the right of complaining sometimes by forbearing it;- 

but we often treble the force :—The surgeon was astonished;-but 

mucl) more so when he heard my uncle Toby go on, and peremptorily 
insist upon his healing up the wound directly,—or sending for Monsieur 
Koiijat, the King’s Serjeant-Surgeon, to do it for him. - 

The desire of life and health is implanted in man’s nature;-^the 

love of liberty and enlaigement is a sister passion to it: th^ my un¬ 
cle Toby had in common with his speciesand either of thdbi had 
been sufficient to account for bis earnest desire to get well, and out of 

doors;-hut I have told you before that nothing wrought with our 

family after the common way;-and from the time and mariner in 

which this eager desire showed itself, in the present case, the penetrat¬ 
ing reader will su8;>ect there waa some other cause or crotchet for it in 

niy nncie Toby’s head.-There was so : and 'tis the subject of the 

next chapter to set forth what tliat cause and crotchet was. I own, 
when that's done, ’twill he time to return back to the parlour fire-side, 
where we left my uncle Toby in the middle of his sentence. 

CHAPTER V, 

When a man gives himself up to the government of a ruling passion, 
or in other words, when his Hobcv-uoksb grows head strong,—■—'fare¬ 
well cool reason nnd fair discretion. 

My uncle Toby’s wound w'as near well; and as soon as the surgeon 
recovered his surprise, and could get leave to say as much—he told him 
’twas just beginning to incarnate; and that if no fresh exfoliation hap¬ 
pened, which there was no sign of,—^it would be dried up in five or six 
weeks. The sound of as many Olympiads, twelve hours before, would 
have conveyed an idea of a shorter duration to my uncle Toby’s mind. 

--The succession of his ideas was now rapid; he broiled with im- 

0 
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p$,ti(eEa& t», put desiffio, in execution;-and so, mthout oo^ujting 

farther ahy soliil lmng,-~whioli, by the bye, I thii^ w r^ht,jfrh^ 
you am predetermined to take no one sours advice,—he privately or* 
4ere4 Tr^hhs man, to pack up a bundle of lipt a^d drewings, and 
bir%a i^not-an^'fft'ttr/to be at Qie door exao^y at twelve o.^ock t^t 
4iw, wh^ be knew my &ther wobjd be upon ^Change.——So, leajiug 
b%nk*note ppon the table, foribe surgeon’s care of and a let^r 
of lender,th^ks for his brotherX—he packed up hb* “is books 
of fortil|cation> his, instruments, kc,, and, by theljelp of a crutch on 

one sid)^ aud Tiiin on‘ the b^er,-^my un^le Topy embarked for 

Sbandfhall. 

reasoiu or rather the rise of this sudden emigration, was as 
follbyi's;—, 

The table in my uncle Toby’s roomi and at which, the night before 
this change happened, he Was sitting, with hia maps, kc., about him,— 
being somewhat of the smallest, for that infinity of great and a^U in¬ 
struments of knowledge which usually lay crowded upon it had 
the aGMfidcnt,.in reaching over for his tobacco-box, to throw down bis 
compai^^es, and, in stooping to take the compasses up with his sleeve 

he threw down his case of instruments and snuffers j-and as the 

dice took a run against him, in his endeavouring to catch the snuffers 
in felling,-~--he thrust Monsieur Bloadel off th^ table^ and Count de 
Pagan o’^p of him. 

It was to no purpose, for a man, lame as my uncle Toby was,, to 
think of redressing ml these evils by himself: he rung bis bell for his 
man Trim ! Trim, quoth my unde Toby, pri’thcc sco what confusion 
I Imye here been niaking.—I must have some better contrivance,— 
Trim.——Cansft not thou take my rule* and measure the length and 
breadth of this table, and then go and bespeak me one as big again? 

——-Yes, an’ please-your Honour, replied Trim, making a bow;- 

but I hope your Honour #111 be soon well enough to get down to your 
country seat,' where,—as your Honour takes so much pleasure in forti¬ 
fication,—we could manage this matter to a T. 

I must hero inform you that this servant of my uncle Toby’s, who 
went by the name of Trim, had been a corporal in my uncle’s own 
company :—r—his real name was James Butler;——but having got the 
nick-name of Trim in the regiment, my uncle Toby, unless wmen he 
happened to be very augi'y with him, would never call him by any 
other name. 


The poor follow had been disabled for the.service by a wound on his 
left knee by a musket bullet, at the battle of LandCti, which was two 
years before the affair of Namur ; -and as the fellow was well be¬ 

loved in the regiment, and a handy fellow into the bargain, my uncle 
Toby took him for his servant: and of an excellent use was fie, attend¬ 
ing my uncle Toby in the camp and in his quartern, as a valet, groom, 
barber, cook, sempster," and nurse; and, indeed, frpip first to last, 
waited upon him and served him with great fidelity and affection. 

My uncle Toby loved the man in return; and whsSfe attached him 
more to him still Was the similitude of their knowledge.——Por Cor- 
pbral Trim (for so, for the future, I shall call him), by four years’ oc- 
carionsd attention to his ntj^ter’is discourse upon fortified towns, and 
the advantage of prying and peeping continually into his makerk 
j^ans, &c., exclusive and besides wnat he gained HoiiBr-iioMmau,T as 
«ft body-^errafit fiion U^hy-iior$ical ][>fr become no mean pro- 
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ici^t in the Bciei^je; and was thonght, by the c^k chmber- 
maid, to know as much of the nature of 'etrongholds as my uncle to)^ 
himself. 

1 haTO but one more stjfolte to give to fini|h OoipaJ^®! Trim’s chamc* 
to,—and It fc the only’dark line in it,, Yhe fe|tow loved to adyise,— 
ov.ratherto hear himself talk ; his carriage, however# was so jerfectlyr 
respectful, ’twas easy to keep him sfleht when you- had hi^ $p i but 
set his tongue a-going,—you had no hold of him; he was voluhle 
the eternal interlardmgs of yowr Honour, with the respectfulne*^ of 
Corooral Trim’s manner, interceding so strongly in b^alf of lo¬ 
cution—that, though you miglit have been i^commo'dedi-^Xpd co^d 
not well be angry. My ijncle ToW was seldom either ihiS ode or l^e 
ot^r with him,—or, at least, this mult in Trim broke no sqnare| with 
’Chj. My uncle Toby, as J said, loved the manand besides, he 
ever looked upon ^ faithful servant—but as an humble friend,-rho 
could not bear to stop his mouth.-Such was Corporal Trim. 

If i durst presume, continued Trim, to give your Honour my |dyicOf 

and speak my opinion in this matto-Thou art welcoipe %im, 

quoth my uncle Toby;-speak,—speak what thou thiukost upon t^e 

subject, man, without fear.-Why, then, replied Trim <n6t hanging 

bis ears, and scratcliing his head, like a country lout, bht) stroking his 
hair back from his forehead, and standing erect as before his division. 

-1 think, quoth Trim, advancing his left, which w&s his lam^ 

a little forwards,-and pointing with his right band open tofMds a 
map of Dunkirk, which was pinned against the hanging,—1 tl|ihk, 
quoth Corpor^ Trim, with humble submission to, your Honour’s het* 
ter judgment, th4t these ravelins, bastions, curtains,'^d honriirorks, 
make but a poor, contemptible, fiddle-faddle piece of work of it her® 
upon paper, compared to what your Honour and I could make of it 
were we in the country by ouMieives, and bad but a rood, or a rood 
and a half of ground to uo what we pleased with. As ^mmer is 
coming on, contanued Trim, your Honour might sit out of doom, and 
give me the nography—-—(Call it ichnogiaphy, quoth my uncle) 

-^—of the town or citadel, your Honour was pleased to sit down 

before,—and I will bo shot by your Honour upon the glacis of it, if 

I do not fortify it to your Honoiur’s mind.-rl dare say thou wouldst, 

Trim, quoth my uncle.-For if your Honour, continued the Cor¬ 

poral, could but mark tho polygon, with its exact lines and angiea.—- 

That 1 could do very well, quoth my uncle.-1 would bepn with 

the fosse, and if your Hnnoiir could toll me the proper depth and 

breadth.-1 can to a hair’s breadth, Trim, replied my uncle.——rl 

would throw out the eartii upon this hand towards tho town for the 
scarp,—and on that hand towards the campaign for the cQuntenscarp. 

-Very right. Trim, quoth my uncle Toby.--And when I had 

sloped them to your mind, an’ please your Honour# I would face 
glacis, as tho finest fortifications are done in Flanders, with sods,— 
and as your Honour knows they should be,—and I would make 
walls parapets with sods too.—-The best engineer* them 

gasons, Trim, seud my uncle To^.-Whether they are ga?mns or. 

Bods, is not much mjttter, replied Trim; jour Honour knows ^ey 
ten times beyond a facing either of brick or stone.—-I know they arej. 
Trim, in some respects,—quoth my uncle Toby, nodding his head 
for R euifoie i|tto the gazou right onwards# 
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was the 


ing any rubbish down with it, which might fill the foss^ (as 
case at St. Nidiolas’s Gate), and facilitate the pasa^e over it. 

Your Honour understands these matters, replied Corporal Trim, 


better than any officer in his Majesty’s service; 


-but would your 


Honour please to let the bespeaking of the table alone, and lot us but 
go into the country, I would work, under your Honour’s directions, 
Bke a horse, and make fortifications for you something like a tansy,^ 
with sdl their batteries, saps, dftches, and palisadoes, that it should be 
worth all the world's riding twenty miles to go and see it. 

My uncle Toby blush^ as red as scarlet as Trim went on—but 
it WM not a blush of guilt,—of modesty, or of an|erit was a blush 
of joy;——he was •fired with Corporal Trim’s project and description, 

-——Trim ! said my uncle Toby, thou hast said enough.-We might 

begin the campaign, continued Trim, on the very day that his Ma¬ 
jesty and the allies take the field, and demolish ’em, town by town, as 

fast as-Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, say no inore.^— - -Your 

Honour, continued Trim, might sit in your arm-chair (pointing to it) 

this fine weather, giving me your orders, and 1 would-Say no 

more. Trim, quoth my uncle Toby.-Besides, your Honour would 

get not only pleasure and good pastime, but good air, and good exer¬ 
cise, and good health, and your honour’s wound would be well in a 

month.-Thou hast said enough, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby 

(putting his hand into his breeches-pocket)—I like thy project mightily. 
. - — And if your Honour pleases, I’ll this moment go and buy a pio¬ 
neer’s spade to take down with ua, and I’ll .bespeak a shovel, and a 

piok-axe, and a. cdnple of-Say no more. Trim, quoth my uncle 

Toby, leaping up upon one leg, quite overcome with rapture,—and 

thrusting a guinea into Trim’s hand.-Trim, said my uncle Toby, 

say no more;-but go down. Trim, this moment, my lad, and bring 

up my supper tiiis instant. 

Trim ran down and brought up his master’s supper,—to no pur¬ 
pose ;-Trim’s plan of operation ran so in my uncle Toby’s head, 

he could not taste it. ——.i. Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, get me to 

to bed:-’twas all one.-Corporal Trim’s description had fired his 

imagination ; my uncle Toby could not shut his eyes.-The more 

he considered it, the more bewitching the scene appeared to him ;- 

BO that, two full hours before day-light, he had come to a final deter¬ 
mination, and had concerted the whole plan of his and Corporal Trim’s 
decampment. 

My, uncle Toby had a little neat country-house of his own, in the 
village where my father's estate lay at Shandy, which had been left 
him by an old uncle, with a small estate of about one hundred pounds 
a yean Behind this house, and contiguoms to it, was a kitchen-garden 

of abont half an acre-and at the bottom of the garden, and cut oft' 

from it by a tall yew-hedge, was a bowling-green, containing just 

about as much ground as Corporal Trim wished for:-so that as 

Trim uttered the words, "a rood and a half of ground to do what 
they would with,”—this identical bowling-green instantly presented 
itself, and became curiously painted, all at once, upon the retina of 
my uncle Toby's fancy,—which was the physical cause of making him 
change colour, or, at least, of heightening his blush to that 
4egree I speak of. 

Never did lover post down to a beloved mistress with more he«.t 
expectation, than my undo Toby did to enjoy this selfsame thing 
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private. 


I Bay in private. 


for it waB sheltered from 


the house, as I told you, by a tall yew-hedge, and was covered on the 
other three sides from mortal sight, by rough holly, and thick-set 

flowering shrubs; - - — so that the idea of not being seen did not a 

little coiitribute to the idea of pleasure preconceived in my uncle 

Toby’s mind.. Vain thought I however thick it was planted 

about,—or private soever it might seem,—to think, dear uncle Toby, 
of enjojing a thing which took up a whole rood and a half of ground, 
and not have it known ! 

How my uncle Toby and Corporal Trim managed this matter,~with 
the history of their campaigns, which were no way barren of events,— 
may make no uninteresting under-plot in the epitasis and working up 

of this drama.-At present the scene must drop,—and change 

for the parlour fire side. 


CHAPTER VI. 

-—What can they be doing, brother 1 said my father.-1 think, 

replied my uncle Toby, taking, as I told you, his pipe from his mouth, 

:ind striking the ashes out of it as ho began his sentence;-1 think, 

replied he, it would not be amiss, brother, if we rung the bell. 

Pray, what’s all that racket over our heads, Ohadi^ 1——-quoth my 
father;-my brother and 1 can scarce hear ourselves speak. 

»Sir, answered Obadiah, making a bow towards his left shoulder, my 

mistress is taken very badly.-And where’s Susan running down the 

garden there, as if they were going to ravish her ?-Sir, she is 

imnning the shortest cut into the town, replied Obadiah, to fetch the 

old midwife.-Then saddle a horse, quoth my lather, and do you 

go dii-ectly for Dr. Slop, the man midwife, with all our services,—-and 
lot him know your mi^ress is fallen in labour,—and that 1 desire he 
will return with you with all speed. 

It is very strange, says my father, addressing himself to my uncle 
Toby, as Obadiah ^ut the door,—as there is so expert an operator as 
Dr. Slop so near, that my wife should persist to the very last in this 
obstmate humour of hers, in trusting the life of my child, who has had 
one misfortune already, to the ignorance of an old woman ; — —— and 
not only the life of my child, brother,—but her own life, and with it 
the lives of ail the children I might, peradventure, have begot put of 
her hereafter. 

Mayhap, brother, re|)lied my uncle Toby, my sister does it to save 

the expense.-A pudding’s end,—replied my father;—the Doctor 

must ne paid the same for inaction as actiou,—if not better,—to 
keep him in temper. 

-Then it can be out of nothing in the whole world, quoth my 

uncle Toby, in.the simplicity of heart,—but Moubbty ;-My sister, 

1 dare say, added ho, does not care to lot a man come so near her.**** 
-1 will not say whether my uncle Toby had completed the sen¬ 
tence or not ; .’tis for his advantage to suppose he had,—as, I 

think, he could have added uo 0 «k Wobd which would have improved 
St. 

If, on the contrary, my uncle Toby had not fully arrived at the pe¬ 
riod’s end,—then the world stands indebted to the sudden snapping of 
my father’s tobacco-pipe for one of the neatest examples of that orna¬ 
mental figure in oratory which rhetoricians style the Apaiiopesis.—^— 
dust heaven! how does the poco piit and the jpoco miiQ of the Italian 
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aiiiktK^iMihiS initensible ho&e or determine the precise tl&o ^ 
in the seatemee, as well as in the statue ! How do the slight 
^ndhw of the chisel, the pencil, tho pen, the fiddlestick, et cm(fra, 

the true swell which gives the true pleasure !-O, my oouhtry- 

nicej he cautious of your language;——and never, O! no- 
vdr it be forgotten upon what small particles your eloquence and 
jbnr fatne depend. , 

——*‘My sister, mayhap,” quoth my uncle Tob;jr, “does not choopa 

to let a man come so near her ***».” Make this dish - - *tis an Apo- 

Siope^——Take the dash away, and write Bacfeide,—’tis bawdy.- 

Scratch Backside out, put courtd'Way in,—’tis a metaphor; and, 1 
dare say, as fortification ran so mUch in luy uuclo Toby’s head, that if 
he had been left to have added one word to the sentence, that word 
was it. 

But whether that was ilio oftae or not the case;-or whether tho 

enapping of my father’s tobacco-pipe so critically, happened through 
accident or anger—will be seen in duo time. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Taouan my fathet W£^ a good natural philosopher—yet ho was some- 
ihihg of a moral philosopher too; for which reason, when his tobacco- 
pipe snapped short in the middle,—ho had nothing to do—as such— 
odt to haVe taken hold of the two pieces, and thrown them gently 

upon the back of the fire.--He did no such thing;-he throw 

ihem with all the violence in the world;-and, to give the action 

still more emphasis,—^lio started up on,both his le^ to do it. 

This looked Something like heat;—^and the manner of his reply 
to what my uncle Toby was saying proved it was so. 

————*‘Kot choose,” quoth my father (ropeating my uncle T<^by*H 

words), “to let a man come so near her-! By Heaven, brother 

Tobyj you would try tho patience of job; and 1 think 1 have the 

plagues of one already without it.”-l\^yt—Where!—Wherein? 

—Wherefore 1-Upon what account? replied my uncle Toby, in the 

ut'mdst astonishment.-To think, said my father, of a man living 

to vonr age, brother, and knowing so little about women !-1 know 

nOtning at all about them—replied my uncle Toby; and I think, con¬ 
tinued he, that the shock I received tho year after the dcmolii^ion of 
Dunkirk, in my aifair with widow Wadman—which shock, you know, 
1 sltOnld not have received but from my total ignorance of tho sex— 
has given me just cause to say, lliat 1 neither know nor do pretend 

to know anything about 'em, or tbeir concerns either.-Methinks, 

brother, replied my father, you might, at least, know so much as the 
rijg^t ohd of a woman from the wrong. It is smd, in Aristotie’s Mas- 
1ter-i>icoe, “That when a man doth think of anything which is past— 
he looketh down upon the groundbut that when he thinketh of 

fKiStnetning thht is to come, he looketh up towards the hpavena.”- 

My uncle Toby, 1 supj[)ose, thought of neither;—^for he looked hori- 
290ntaily.—llight end,—quoth my uncle Toby, muttering tho two words 

!.«««• _ __."l-i-. __-i.i_.lAi..... 


more which it i^ than the man in the moon;—hnd If I was to tl , 
oonlShU’td mf uncle Toby (keeping his eye still fixed upoh the bad 
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joint), this month together, I am sure I should be able to fin4 it 
out. 

Then, brother Toby, replied mv father, I will tell yoti. 

Everytldng in tl^ world, continued my father, (fimug a fresh pipe) 
—everything in this world, my dear brother Tobyj has two handles. 

-Kot always, quoth my uncle Toby.-At least, relied my fhiher, 

every thing has two hands,—which comes to the same thing*—Now, 
if a man was to sit down coolly, and consider within hims^ to mi^e, 
the shane, the construction, come^at-ability,, and convenience of all the 
parts wnioh constitute the whole of. that animal, called Woman, and 
compare them analogically-1 never rightly understood the mean¬ 

ing of that word, quoth my uncle Toby. — Analog r, replied my 

father, is the certain relation and aCTeement, which different--—Here 
a devil of a rap at the door snapped my father’s definition {lih« his to¬ 
bacco-pipe) in two,—and, at the same time, crushed the head of as no¬ 
table and curious a dissertation as ever was engendered in the womb 

of speculation;-it was some months before my father could get 

an opportunity to bo safely delivered of it: and, at this hour, it is a 
thing full as problematical as the subject of the dissertation ita»lf— 
(considering the confusion and distreroes of our domestic misadven¬ 
tures, which are now coming thick one upon the back of another), 
whether 1 shall be able to find a place for it in the third volume or 
not. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Ii is about an hour and a halfs tolerable good reading since my uncle 
Toby rung the bell, when Obadiah was ordered to saddle a horse, and 
go for Dr. Slop, the man-midwife;—so that no one can say, with rea¬ 
son, that I have not allowed Obadiah time enough poetically speaking, 
and considering the emergency too, both to go and come;—thou^ 
morally and truly speaking, the man, perhaps, nas ^scarce had time to 
get on his boots. 

If the hyperciitio will go upon this, and is resolved after all to take 
a pendulum, and measure the true distance betwixt the ringing of the 
bell and the rap at the door ,*—and, after finding it to be no more than 
two minutes, thirteen seconds, and three-fiftM,—should take Upon 
him to insult over me for suuh a breach in the unity, or rather proba- 
iMity of time;—1 would remind him that the idea of duration, and of 
its simple modes, is got merely from the train and sucoe^ion of our 
ideas,—and is the true scholastic pendulum,—and by which, as a 
scholar, 1 will be tried in this matter,—abjuring and detesting the 
jurisdiction of all other pendulums whatever. 

I would therefore desire him to consider that it is but poor eight 
miles froia Shandy-hall to Dr. Slop, the man-midwife’s house j—and 
that, whihit Obadiah has been going those said miles and back, I have 
brought my uncle Toby from Namur, quite accr(»3s all Flandefs into 

England;-that I have had him ill upon my hands near four 

yearsand have siUoe travelled him and Corporal Tiim, in a chariot- 
and-four, a Journey of near two hundred mll^ down into Yorkshiw; 
—all which put together must have pr^ared the reader’s haiagum- 
tion for the entrance of Dr. Slop upon the stage,—as much, at l^t II 
hope,) as a daUoe, a song, or a concerto between th^ acts. 

; If my hypeTcritic intractable,—alleging, that two minutes and 
thirteen seconds are no more than two minutes and thirteen seconds 
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-rwhAii I hKf &iKud all 1 csan about them ;~aiid that this plea, though 
it migkt BaYe me dramatically, will damn me biographically, rendering 
my bmk, from this rery moment, a professed Eomance, which before 
was a book apocryphal—If I am thus pressed—1 then put an end 
to the whole objection and coiitroToi’sy about it, all at once,—-by ac¬ 
quainting him that Obadiah had not got above thrutscore ywds from 

stable-yard before he met with Dr. Slop;-and indeed he 

gave a dirty proof that> Ko had met with him,—and was within an ace 
of giving a tragical one too. 

Imagine to yourself.— ——Bat this had better begin a new chapter. 

CHAPTER IX. 

iMAama to yourself a little, squat, qncourtly figure of a T>r. Slop, of 
about four feet and a half perpendicular height, with a breadth of 
hack, and asesqoipedality of belly, which might have done honour to a 
Serjeant in the Horse Guards. 

Such were the outlines.of Dr. Slop’s figure, which-if you have 

read Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty, and if you have not, 1 wish you 
Would,—you must know may as certainly be caricatured, and conveyed 
to the mind, by three strokes, as three hundred. 

Imagine such a one,—for, such I say, were the outlines of Dr. 
Slop's figure, coming slowly along, foot by foot, waddling through the 
dirt upon the vertebrae of a little diminutive pony,—of a pretty colour, 

—^but of strength-alack ! —scarce able to have made an amble of 

it, under such a fardel, had the roads been in an ambling condition. 

——They were not.-:—Imagine to yourself Obadiah mounted upon 

A strong monster of a dfech-horso, pricked into a full gallop, and mak¬ 
ing all practical speed the adverse way. 

Bray, sir, let me interest you a moment iu this description. 

Had Dr. Slop beheld Obadiah a mile off posting in a narrow lane 
directly towards him, at that monstrous rate,—splashing and plunging 
like a devil through thick and thin, as he approached, would not such 
a phenomenon, with such a v(»rtex of mud and water moving along 
w'lth it round its axis—have been a subject of juster apprehension to 

Dr. Slop, in his situation, than the wortt of Whistoii’s comets ?- 

to say nothing of the Nucleus, ths t is, of Obadiah and the coach-horse. 
•———In my idea the vortex alone of'cm was enough to have involved 
and carried, if not the Doctor, at least the Ductoi's pony, quite aw»j^ 
with it. What then do you think must the terror and hydrophobia 
of Dr. Slop have been, when you read (which you are just going to do) 
that he was advancing thus warily towards Shandy-hall, and had ap¬ 
proached to within sixty yards of ft, and within five yards of a sudden 
turn made by an acute angle of the garden-wall,—and in the dirtiest 
part of a dirty lane, when Obadiah and his coach-horse turned the cor¬ 
ner, rapid, furious,—pop—full upon him !—Nothing, I think, in nar 
turc, can. he supposed more terrible than such a rencounter,—so im- 
prompt ill prepared to stand the shock of it as Dr. Slop was. 

What «inldDr. Slop do?-He crossed himself-Pugh !— —- 

But the doctor, sir, was a Papist.-—No matter; he had better 

hsTe kept hold of the pommel.-He had so—nay, as it happened, * 

he had better have done nothing at all;—for, in crossing himself, he 
^ go his whip;—and in attempting to save his whip betwixt his 
mee and his saddled skirt, as it slipped, he lost his stirrup,—in losing 

4iull.ch.jh&loSl: hifl seat and in tbe nnn1f.if.iidA nl* all tlkAaa InodAQ 
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by the bye, shows what little advantage there is in crossing), the un¬ 
fortunate Doctor lost his presence of mind. So that, without waiting 
for Obadiah’s onset, he left his poney to its destiny, tumbling off it 
diagonally, something in the style and manner of a pack of wool, and 
without any other consequence from the iall, save that of being left 
(as it would have been) with the broadest part of him sunk about 
twelve inches deep in the mire. 

Obadiah pulled off his cap twice to Dr. Slop j—nnee as he was &Iling; 
—and then again when he saw him seated.——Ill-timed complai¬ 
sance I—had not the fellow better have stopped his horse, and got ©ff 

and helped himl-Sir, he did all that his situation would allow: 

—but the Momkntvm of the coach-horse was so great that Obadiah 

could not do it all at once;-he rode in a circle three times round 

Dr. Slop, before he could fully accomplish it anyhow;-and at last, 

when he did stop his beast, it was done with such an explosion of mud 
that Obadiah had better been a league off. In short never was a Doc¬ 
tor Slop so beluted, and so transubstantiated, since that affair dune 
into fashion. 


CHAPTER X. 

When Dr. Slop entered the back parlour, where my father and my 
uncle Toby was discoursing upon the nature of Women,—it was hard 
to determine whether Dr. Slop’s figure, or Dr. Slop's presence, occa- 
sioned more surprise to them; for, as the accident happened so neat 
the house as not to make it worth while for Obadiah to remount him, 
—Obadiah had led him in as he was, untriped, nnanointed, unnanealedf 

with all his stains and blotches on him.-He stood, like Hamlet’s 

ghost, motionless and speechless, for a full minute and a half, at the 
parlour door (Obadiah still holding his hand), with all the majesty of 
mud. His hinder parts, upon which he had received his fall, totally 
besmeared—and, in every other part of him, blotched over in such a 
manner with Obadiah’s explosion, that you would have sworn (without 
mentalKreservafion) that every grain of it had taken effect. 

Here was a fair opportunity for my uncle Toby to have triumphed 

over my father in his turn;-for no mortal, who had beheld Dr. 

Slop in that pickle, could have dissented from so much, at least, of 
my uncle Toby’s opinion, ‘‘That mayhap his sister might not care to 
let such a Dr. Slop come so'near her* ** But it wm the Argtf 
vlcntum ad hominem j and if my uncle Toby was not very expert at it^ 

you may think he might not care to use it.-No; the reason was 

—it was not his nature to insult. 

Dr. Slop’s presence, at that time, was no less problematical than the 
mode of it, tbotigh it is certain one moment’s refiection in my father 
might have solved it; for he had apprised Dr. Slop, but the week be¬ 
fore, that my mother was at her full reckoning; and, as the Doctor 
had heard nothing since, it was natural and yfsry political too in him 
to have taken a ride to Shandy-hall, , as he dfd, merely to see how 
matters went on. - 

But my father’s mind took unfortunately a wrong turn in the in¬ 
vestigation ; running, like the hypercritic’s, altogether upon the ringing 
of the bell, and the rap upon the door, measuring their distance, and 
keeping his mind so intent upon the operation as to have power to 
think of nothing else.--------Common-place infirmity of th^ greatest 

. 0 5 
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snaiiJiemAliclaRB! Working vith might and main at tho deiRohittth* 
and BO wasting all their Btrengih upon it that they have none left 
in them to draw the corollary, to do good with. 

The ringing of the hell, and the rap upon the door, struck likewise 
ttoahg i^>on the sensorium of my unole Toby,—^but it exhited a very 

different train of thou^ts;-r the two irrip)ncaable nulsarions 

i^tantly brought Stevlnus, the g^eat engineer, along with into 

titc^ unclp Tony’s mind. ■ — "W hat business Stevih^ had m this 

|bm|dr the ^atest problem oif all;-it shall fee solved*-—but not 

in tiie next Copter. 

CHAPTEk XI. 

Wbiuik^ when properly managed {as you may bo sure t think inine 
is,) is but a different name for conversation. As no one. who knows 
that he is about, in good company, would venture to talk ailso 
nolsuthor, who understands the jttst boundari^ of decorum and good¬ 
breeding, would presume to think all. The truest respect which vou 
cau pay to the reader’s understanding is to halve this matter amicably, 
and leave him something to iin^ihO in his turn, as well as yourself. 

.. ^ For my ot?n part, I am etemmly paying him^ compliments of this 
kind, and do all that lies in my power to keep his ima^nation as busy 
as my o?p. 

It his turn now.-I have given an ample description of 

lir. flop’s sad overthrow, and of his sad appearance in the back par¬ 
lour——his imagination must now go on with it for awhile. 

Let the readeir imagine, theni that Dr. Slop has told his taleand 
iiiL what words,*and with what aggravations his fancy choo^es.-^ 

Let him suppose that Obadiah has told his tale also, and with such 
rueful IcKiks of affected concern as he thinks will best contrast the two 

figures as they stand by each other.-Let him imagine that my 

father had stepped up stairs to see my motherand, to conclude this 
work of imagination—^let hita imagine the doctor washed,-^rubhed 
down and, condoled,—felicitated,—got into a pair of Obadiah’s pumps, 
stepping forward towards the door, upon the very point of entering 
upen action, 

Truce 1-truce, good Br. Slop !—Stay thy obstetric hand;-- 

return it safe into thy bosom to keep it warm ;-little dost thou 

know what obstacles,-little dost thou think what hidden causes, 

retard its opferation 1 blast thoiu Dr. Slop,—hast thou been 

entrusted with the secret articles of the solemn treaty which has 
brought thee into this place ?—Art thou aware that, at this instant, a 
oanguter oi Lucina w put obstetrieally over thy head 1. AlaS i-r ’tis ioo 
true.—Besides, giWt son of I’ilumnus ! w'bat canst thou dol—Thou 
host come forth unarmed;—thoii hast left thy iire-tcie,—thy ne#-in- 
vented thy—croA-Acf,—thy sfjjnVt,—and all thy instruments 

of salvation and deliverance, .Jhehind thee.—By fleavcn I at this mo¬ 
ment they are hanging up in l^rccn baize bag, betwixt thy trio pis¬ 
tol^ at the bed’s head !— Bing;—call !—send Obadiah bacltiipon 

the coach-horse to bring them with all speed. 

—Make great hasle, Obadiah, qijoth my father, and I'll give thee 
a crownand, quoth my undo Toby, I’ll ^ve him another. 

CHAPTER Sll. 

Youii sudden and unexpected arrival, quoth my undo Toby, addressing 
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himself to Dr. Slop, (all three of them sitting down to the fire to¬ 
gether, as my uncle Toby began to speak)—instantly brought the great 
Stevinus into my head, who, you must know, is a favourite author 
with me.—Then, added my father, making use of the argwmentum ad 
1 will lay twenty guineas to a single crown-piece (which 
wUl ierve to give away to Obadiah when ho gets bati) that this same 
Stevinus, was some exi^neer or, other, or has wrote soihething or other, 
either direetly or indirectly, upon the science of fortification. 

He . has so,—repUed my uncle Toby.—I khew it, said my father, 
though, for the sonl of me, I cannot see what kind of connexion there 
can be betwixt f>r. Slop’s sudden coming and a discourse Upon fortifi¬ 
cation yet I fear’d it.—Talk of what we will, brother,-or let 

the occasion be never so foreign or nnfit for the subject—you are sure 

to bring it in. 1 would not, brother Toby, continued my father,—- 

I declare I would not have iny head so full of curtains and hora-works. 
——That, 1 dare say, you would not, quoth Dr. Slop, interrubtAfig 
hi mi and laughing most immoderately at his pun. 

Dennis, the critic, could no(; detest and abhor a pun, or the insinua¬ 
tion of a pun, more oordialiy than my fatherhe would grow testy 
upon it at any time;—but to bo broke in upon by one, in a serious 
discourse, was as bad, he would say, as a fillip upon the nosehe saw 
no diifercnce. 

Sir, quoth my uncle Toby, addressing himself to Dr. Slop—the cur¬ 
tains my brother Shandy mentions here have nothing to do with bed 
steadsthough, 1 know, Dtt Cange Says “ That bed-curtains, in all 
probability, have taken their name from them ; ”—nor have the horn- 
works, he speaks of, anything in the world to do with the horn-works, 
of cttckoldom. But the curkdny sir, is the word we use in fortification, 
for that part of the wall or rampart which lies between the, two 
bastions, and joins them.—Besiegers seldom offer to carry on their at¬ 
tacks directly against the curtain, for this reason, because they are so 
well Jhanled: (’Tis the. case of other curtains, quoth Dr. Slop, laugh¬ 
ing.)—However, continued my liucle Toby, to make them sufp, wo 
generally choose to place ravelins before them, taking care only to ex¬ 
tend them beyond tho fosse, or ditch.-The common men, who know 

very little of fortification, confound the ravelin and the half-moon to¬ 
gether,—though they are vjcry different thingsnqt in their figure or 
construction, for we make them exactly alike in all points ; for they 
always consist of two faces, making a salient angle, with the gorges, 
not straight, brit in form of a crescent.Where then lies the dif¬ 

ference ? (quoth my father, a little testily.) ...... Ih their situations, 

answered my unole Toby :- 7 for when a ravelin, brother, stands before 
the curtiain, it is a ravelin ; and when a ravelin stands before a bastion, 
then the ravelin is not a ravelin;—it is a h^-moon a half-moon 
likewise is a hailf-moon, and no more, so long as it stands before its 

bastion-but was it to change and get before the cUHkin,— 

’twould ke no longer a half-moon; W%iaIf-mOon, in that esuie, !i not a 
half-moon ;--’ti« mo more than a ravelin.1 think, quoth my fa¬ 

ther, that the noble science of defence has its weak sides-^—as well as 
©them. 

—As for the horn-work (heigh .* ho ! sighed my father,) which, con- 
tinuod my uncle Toby, my brother was speaking of, they are a very- 

considerable part of an outwork;-they ate called by the Frencli 

engineers, Ouvrage a-cvT»>e^ and we generally make them cover such. 
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placOT as we stwpeot to be weaker than the rest; 'tia formed by two 
epaulements or demvbastionB,—they are very pretty, and, if yon will 
take a walk, I’ll engage to show yon one worth your trouble :—I own, 
ooutined my nncle Toby, when we crown them,—they are mucfi 
stronger, but then they are very expenbive, and take np a great deal of 
ground; so that, in my opinion, they are of most use to cover or de¬ 
fend the hea4 of a camp; otherwise the double UnailU ' * . ■■ — ■■By the 

mother who bore ns ! brother Toby, quoth my father, not able to hold 

out any longer,—you would provoke a saint ; -here have you got ^ 

1 know not now, not only souse into the middle of the old subject again, 
—^but so full is ytmr head of these confounded works^^at, though my 
wife is this moment in the pains of labour, and you hear her cry out, 

yet nothing will serve you but to carry off the man-midwife.- 

Accotichenr,—if you please, quoth Dr. Slop.—-With all my heart, 

replied my father, I don’t care what they call you,—-but I wish the 
whole science of fortification, with all its inventors, at the devilit 
has been the death of thousands,—and it will be mine, in the end.—I 
would not, I would not, brother Toby, have my bri^ins so fail of saps, 
mines, blinds, ^bions, palisadoes, ravelins, halfmoons, and such 
trumpcTw, to be proprietor of Namur, and of all the towns in Flan¬ 
ders Witn it. 

My uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries;—not from want of 
courage;—I have told you, in a former, chapter, “that he was a man 
courage;”—and will add here that, where just occasions presented, or 
called it forth,—know no man under whose arm 1 would have sooner 
taken shelter;—nor did this arise from anjr insensibility or obtuseness 
of his intellectual parts;—for he felt this insult of my father’s as feel¬ 
ingly as a man could do;—but he was of a peaceful, placid nature,— 

no jarring element in it-all was mixed up so kindly with him, my 

nncle Toby bad scarce a heart to retaliate upon a lly. 

—Go—says he, one day at dinner, to an overgrown one which had 
bu:£zed about bis nose, and tormented him cruelly all dinner-time,—and 
which, afterinfinite attempts, he bad caught at last, as it flew by him ; 
—ril not hurt thee, says my uncle Toby, rising from his chair, and 

goinf across the room with the fly in his hand,-I’ll not hurt a hair 

of thy head:—Go, says he, lifting up the sash, and opening his hand as 
he spoke, to let it escape; go, poor devil, get thee gone, why should I 

hurt thee ?-This world surely is wide' enough to hold both thee 

and me. 

I was but ten years old when this happened ; but whether it was that 
the action itself #as more in unison with my nerves at that age of pity, 
which instantly set my whole frame into one vibration cf most pleasur¬ 
able sensation;—or how far the manner and expression of it might go 
towards it;—or in what degree, or by what secret magic—a tone of 
voice, and harmony of movement attuned by mercy, might find a pass¬ 
age to my heart, 1 know not;—this I know, that the lesson of universal 
good-will, then taught and impi^ted by my uncle Toby, has never 
since been worn out of my mind .: and though 1 would not depreciate 
what the study of the Itlera: humamore$, at the university, having 
done for me in that respect, or discredit the other helps of an expen¬ 
sive education bestowed upon me, both at home and abroad since;— 
yet, I often think that I owe one half of my philanthropy to that one ac¬ 
cidental impression. 
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This is to senre for pareats and govemqiB, instead^of a whole Tolmus 
upon the subject. 

I could not give the reader this stroke in my uncle Toby’s picture, by 
the instrument with which I drew the other parts of it,—that taking 

in no more than the mere HoiiSY-lIoKsicAL likeness;-this is a part 

of his moral character. My father, in this patient endurance of wrongs, 
which I mention, was very different, as the reader must long ago have 
noted; he had a much more acute aud quick sensibility of nature, at¬ 
tended with a little sourness of temper; though this never transported 
him to an^hing which looked like malignancy; yet, in the little rubs 
and vexations of life, it was apt to show itself in a drolliah and witty 

kind of peevishneffii.-He was, however, frank and generous in hw 

nature,—at all times open to conviction ; and in the little ebullitions 
of this subaoid humour towards others, but particularly towards my 
uncle Toby, whom he truly loved:—he would feel more pain ten times 
told (except in the affair of my aunt Dinah, or where an hypoth«da was 
concerned) than what he ever gave. 

The characters of the two brothers, in this view of them, reflected 
light upon each other, and appeared with great advantage in this affair 
whidb arose about Stevinus. 

1 need not tell the reader, if he keeps a Hobbi-Horb® -that a man’s 

Hobbt-Hoasb is as tender a part as he has about him; and that these 
unprovoked strokes at my uncle Toby's could not be unfelt by Mm. 

- No—as 1 said above, my uncle Toby did feel them, and very 

sensibly too. 

Pray, sir, what said he 1—How did he behave 1 

Oh, Sir !—it was great, for as soon as my father had done insulting 

his Hobby-Horse -he turned his head, without the least emotion, 

from Dr. Slop, to whom he was addressing his discourse, and looking 
up into my father’s face, with a countenance spread over with so much 

good-nature-so jjlacid,-so fraternal,-so inexpressibly tender 

towards him;—it penetrated my father to his heart. He rose up 
hastily from his chair, and seizing hold of both my uncle Toby’s hands 

as he spoke:—Brother Toby, said he,—1 beg thy pardon f-forgive I 

pray thee, this rash humour which my mother gave me ... . My dear, 
dear brother, answered my uncle Toby, rising up by my father’s help, 
say no more about it;—you are heartily welcome, had it been ten times 

as much, brother.Tiut it is ungenerous, replied ray father, to hurt 

any man;-a brother, worse;-but to hurt a brother of such gentle 

manners—so unprovoking—and, so unresenting,——’tie base —by 

Heaven! ’tis cowardly.-You are heartily welcome, brother, quoth 

my uucle Toby,—had it been fifty times as much.-Besides, what 

have 1 to do, my dear Toby, cried my father, either with your amuse¬ 
ments or your pleasures, unless it wjis in my power (which it is not) to 
increase their measure ? 

-—Brother Shandy, answered my uncle Toby, looking wistfully in 
his face,——you are much mistaken in ||4s point ;—for you do increase 
my pleasure very much, in begetting children for the Bhandy family 

at your time of life.— - But, by that. Sir, quoth Dr, Slop, Mr. 

Shandy increases his own.——Not a jot, quoth my father. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

My brother does it, quoth my uncle Toby, out of —in a 
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1 suppose, quoth I)r, Slop. ——i^shawsaid my father, 

o^His worth ^kiug of. 

' . CHAPtER XIV. 

Ay ihe of the l^t ohaptei'i Joy father aud my uncle Toby were both 
mn.Staadi^. lilce Brutus and G&maa at the close of the scene, maBng 
(Aehr aecoimm. 

^ fs^er spoke the three last words,—he sat down;-my uncle 

Te^y ftmowed his example, on^ that, before he took his chair, he rapg 
the bell, to order Corporal Trim, who was in waiting, to step home 
fbr Stevinus r-my uncle Toby’s house being no further off than the 
oppe^te side uf the way. 

Smtmmen wwld have dropped the subject of Stevinus;--but my 

uncle Toby had no reaentraeut in his heart, and he went on with the 
si^iect to show my father that he had none. 

Your sudden appearance. Dr. Slop, quoth my uncle, resuming the 
disooiwee/iust^ntly brought Stevinus into my head, [kly father, you 
lin^y bo sure, did not offer to lay any more wagers upon Stevinus's head,] 
—Because, continued my uncle Toby, the celebrated sailing chariot, 
Whioh belonged to Prince Maurice, and was of such wonderlul con- 
trivnuce and velocity as to carry half-a-dozen people thirty Gorman 
mil^, in 1 don't know how few minutes,——was invented by Stevinus, 
that great mathematician and engineer. 

You might have spared your servant the trouble, (jiioth Dr. Slop 
(as the feliow is lame), of going for Stevinus’s account of it, because 
in my returnfrom Leyden, through the Hague, I walked as far as 
Scheveliwg, Which is two long miles, on purpose to take a view of it. 

That’s nothings replied my uncle Toby, to what .the learned Poircjs- 
kius did, who walked a matter of five hundred miles, reckoning from 
Paris to Schcveling, and from Schevoling to 1‘aris back again, in order 
to see it,—and nothing else. 

Some men cannot bear to be out gone. The more fool I'cireskius, 
replied Dr. Slop. But mark, ’twas out of no contempt oi’ I’oroskius at 
all-r—bat that Peirealdus’s indefatigable! labour, in trudging so far 
oU foot out Of love for the soiences, reduced the exploit of Dr. Slop, 
in that affair, to nothing,—The more fool Peireakius, said ho again. 

-Why so f replied my father, taking his bi'other’s part, not only 
to make reparation as fast as he could for the insult he had given him, 

which sat still upon my father’s mind;-but partly that my father 

began really to interest himself in the discourse :—Why so !-^said 

he. Why is Pelreskius, or any man else, to bo abused for an appetite 
far that; or any other morsel of sound knowledge; for, notwithstanding 
1 know nothing of the chariot in question, continued ho, the inventor 
of it must have had a very mechanical head; and though I cannot 
guem upon what principles of philosophy he has achieved it—yet 
certainly his n^achine has beim constracted upon rolid ones, be they 
what they will. Of it could not have answered at the rate my brother 
mentions. 

It answered, tepliod ray uncle Toby, as well, if not better; for, as 
Peircskius elegantly expreesos it, speaking of the velocity of its motion, 
Tam ciius ertii quam erat veutus ; Which, iialess I have forgot my Latin, 
is, that it was as swift as the wind itself. 

But pray, Di*. Slop, quotli my father, interrupting my uncle (though 
pot without begging pardon for it at the same time), upon what prm- 
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ciples ™ this seli^Hune olimot set a-going ! . Upon verj 

principles, to be sure, replied Dr. Slopand 1 have often wondered 
continued he, eyading the question, why none of our gentry, who live 
upon large plains like this of ours—(oipecially those whose wives are 
not past cbud-bearing), attempt noting of this kind rfpr it would not 
onl^ be infinitely expeditious upis^h iudden calls, to sex is 

subject,—if the wind only served,-—but would be exe^lB]it,gaQa hus¬ 
bandry to xnake use of the winds, which ccnst nothing, fOid which eat 
nothing, lather than horses, which (the den! take ’em) boi& cost and 
eat a great deal. 

For that very reason, ropliedimy father, Because they cost poihin^ 
and because they eat nothing,”—the scheme is bad j—4t is the 
sumption of our products, as well as the manufacture of th^^ which 
gives bread to the hungry,—circulates trade, brin^ in mbifmy# and 
supports the value of our Iftttds:—^-and though, f own, if I was a 
prince, I would generously recompense scientific head-wMch 

brought forth such contrivances'j-yet I would as peremptorily 

press the Use of them. 

My father here had got into his element,-aiid wm going on as 

proRperottsly with his dissertation upon trade as iny uncle T^y had 
before xipou his of fortification but, to the Iqsb of miich sbmd feow- 
ledge, the destinies in the morning had.docr^^d that hb oisiiersauoa of 
any kind should bo spun by my father that day j • for, as he epeiied 
his mouth he begin the next sentence, 

chaFteu XV. 

In popped Corporal Trim with Stevinus :—but it Vas too late;—all the 
discourse bad been exhausted without him, and was running into a 
nexv channel. _ , 

—You may take the book home again, Trim, said my uhclc Toby, 
nodding to him. 

Duti pri’thoo, Corporal, qnoih my father, drolling,—look firet in¬ 
to it, and s«e if thou canst spy aught of a sailiim-chariot in it. 

Corporal Trini, by being in the serf ice, had leamedl to obey—and 
not to remonstraioso taking the book to a side tabio, and running 

over the leaves:-An’ please your Honour, said Trim, I can see 

no such thing;—However, continued the corporal, drolling a little in 
his turn, I’ll make sure work of it, an’ please your Honour —ao lik¬ 
ing hold of the two covers of the book, one in each hand, and letting 
the leaves iiiU dowm, as ho bout the covers baek, he gave the book a 
good sound shake. 

There is something fallen out, however, said Trim, ah’ please your 

Honour:—but it is not a chariot, or anything like one.-Prl’thee, 

Corporal, said my father, smiling, what ia it thcnl——r~I think, an¬ 
swered Trim, stooping to take it up,-?tis more like a sermon,—r-—— 

for it begins xvith a text of Scripture, ^d the chapter and varsc ;---and 
then goes on, not as a chariot,-r-but like a sermon directly. 

The company srailed. - 

I cannot conceive how it. is possible, quoth my uncle Toby, for such 
a thingoaa a sermon to have, got into my Stevinus. . 

1 tliiok ’tie a sermon, replied Trim —bfitif it^lcaso your jntonpui*, 
an it is a fair hand, I. xvill read you a page;—for ,Trim, you must know, 
loved to hear himself read, almost as well as talk. , , , 

1 have ever a strong proixensity, said my lather, to look into things 
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\rhioh croKi my way by sncb aferange fafcalitiea as these w we 

bat's better to do, at least till Obadiab gets bac^ I sball w 

obUged to yott, brother, if Dr. Slop has no objection to it, to order the 
Co^fporal to give w a page or tw'o of it—*if he is as able^ to do it as he 

seems willing.-^An’ please yonr Honour, quoth Trim, I officmted 

two whole campaigns in Flanders, as clerk to the chaplain df the 

r^^ent.-^He can read it, quoth my uncle Toby, as well as I 

can.—Trim, I assure yoti, was the best soholar in my company, and 
should have had the next halbert, but for the poor fellow’s misfortune. 
Corporal Trim laid his hand upon his heart, and made a humble bow 

to his master j-and then laying down his hat upon the floor, and 

taking up the sermon in hw left hand, in order to have his right at 
liberty,—he advanced, nothing doubting, into the middle of the room, 
where he could best see, and be best seen by, his audience. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

—I# yon have any objection—said my father, addressing himself to Dr. 

Slop.-Not in the least, replied Dr. Slop ;—for it does not appear 

on which side of the question it is wrote; it may be a composition of 
a divine of our church, as well a* yours,—so that we run equal risks. 

. . *Tis wrote upon neither side, quoth Trim, for 'tis only npou 

Conscience^ an* please your Honours. 

Trim's reason put his audience into good humour—all but Dr. Slop, 
who, turning his head about towards Trim, looked a little angiy. 

Begin, Trim,—and read distinctly, quoth my father.-will, an’ 

please your Honour, making a bow, and bespeaking attention with a 
slight movement of his right hand. 

CHAPTER xvn. 

— But, before the Coj'poral begins, I must first give you a descrip¬ 
tion of his attitude;-otherwise he will naturally stand represented 

to your imagination in an uneasy posture-Btilf—perpendicular—di¬ 
viding the weight of his body equally on both legs ;-his eye fixed, 

as if on dutyhis look detern ined,—clenching his sermon in his left 
hand, like his firelock. --—^—in a word, yoxi would bo apt to paint 
Trim, as if he was standing in his platoon, ready fo/action. His atti¬ 
tude was as unlike all those as you can conceive. 

He stood before them with his body swayed and bent forwards, just 
so far as to make an angle of eighty-five degrees and a half upon‘the 
plane of the horizonwhich sound orators, to whom I address this, 
know very well to be the true persuasive angle of incidouco;—in any 
other angle you may talk and preach—’tb certain—and it is done 
every day;—but with what effect I leave the world to judge. 

The necessity of this precise angle of eighty-five degrees and a half; 
to a mathematical exactness, "■ does it not show us, by the way, 

how the arts and sciences mutually befriend each other 1 * 

How the deuee Corporal Trim, who knew not so much as an acute 

angle from an obtuse one, came to hit it so exactly;-or whether it 

was chance, or nature, or good sense, or imitation, Ac., shall be com¬ 
mented upon in that part of the oydopedia of arts and sciences where 
the instrumental parts of the senate, the pulpit, the bar, the coffee¬ 
house, the bed-chamber, and fire-side, fall under consideration. 

He stood—for I repeat it, to take the picture of him at one view— 
with his body swayed, and somewhat bent forwards—his right leg from ’ 
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under him, stwtaining fieven-eighte of hla whole weightn-the foot of 
hia left leg, the defect of which was no disadvaatage to his attitude^ 
"advanced a litUe, not laterally, nor forwatds, but in a line betwixt 
them;—his knee l^ent, bat that not violently—but so as to fall within 
the limits of the lino of beauty ; and, I add, Of tlh lino of scienoo 
ItoO;—for, consider, it had one-eighth of his body to bear up; so that, 
|in this case, the petition of the leg is determined—becanse tbe foot 
could be no farther advanced or the knoe more bent, than what would 
allow him mechanically, to receive an eighth lart of Ids whole weight, 
under it, and to carry it too. 

This 1 recommend to painters ; need 1 add,-to orators 

think not; for, unless they practise it,-- they must fall upon 

their noses. 

So much for Corporal Trim’s body and legs.—He held the ieffinuon 
•loosely,—not carelessly, in his left hand, raised something above bis 

stomach, and detached a little from his breast;-hia right arm 

falling negligently by his side, as nature and the laws of gravity ordered 

it-but with the palm of it open and turned towards his audir 

ence, ready to aid the sentiment in case it stood in need. 

Corporal Trim’s eyes, and tho muscles of his face, were in full har¬ 
mony with the other parts of him;-he looked frank—unconstrained 

—something assured—bnt not bordering upon assurance. * 

Ijet not the critic ask how Corporal Trim could come by all this; 

-1 have told him it should be explained;—but so he stood before 

my father, my uncle Toby and Br. Slop,— so ^swayed his body, ao cotv- 
trasted his limbs, and with such an oratorical sweep -throughout the 

whole figure, a statuary might have modelled from it;-nay, 1 doubt 

whether the oldest Fellow or a College,—or the Hebrew Professor 
himself, could Irave much mended it. 

Trim made a bow, and read as follows:— 

THE SERMON. 

- For we trust we hare a good Conscience. 

Hebrews xiii. IS. 

** Trost !-Trust we have a good Conscience !” 

[Certainly, Trim, qtioth my father, interrupting him, you give that 
sentemse a very improper accerit; for you curl up yoifr nose, man, and 
read it with such a sneering tone as if tho Parson was going to abuse 
the Apostle. 

He is, an’ please your Honour, I'eplied Trim.-Pugh ! said 

my father, smiling. 

Sir, quoth Dr. Slop, Trim is certainly in the right; for the writer 
( who I perceive is a Protestant), by the snappish manner in which he 
takes up the Apostle, is certainly going to abuse him,-—if this treat 
ment of him has npt done it already.—But whence, replied my fiither, 
have you concluded so soon, Dr. Slop, that the writer is of our Church 1 
—for aught 1 can see yet—ho may be of any church.—-Because, an¬ 
swered Dr. Slop, if he was of ours, he durst no more take Such a license 
—tWi a bear oy his beardIfi in our communion, Sir, a man wm 

to insult an apostle,-a saint,-or even the paring of a saint’s naO 

—he would have his eyes scratched out. — —■ — What, by tho saint 1 

^uoth my uncle Toby.-No; replied Dr. Slop,—he would have am 

old house over his head.-Pray is the Inquisition an aucient 

hailding, answered iny uncle Toby, or is it a modern one?——I 
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know npHung 6f j^clutecture, replied Dr. Slop.-please y6ur 

£tdnoin§^ quoth. Trim, i^io In^diaitaon is the vilest—--—rrithee. tpare 
thy description, Trim: I hate tho tery name of it, said my father. 

. . .. i .. — ■■ ■ ■..■jNo mat||r for that, answered Dr. Slop,—it has its uses: for, 

X am ho griSkrt advckiate for it, yet, in such p case m tms, ho 
#6hm soon bp taught better manners and, I can tell him, if he wont 
m at,that. rai»» would be dung into the Inhuimtibn for his pains.— 
-r—God help him then! quoth my uncle Toby.—Amen, added 
Trim} for. Heaven aboVe knows, I have a poor brother who has been 

fourteen years a captive in it.-1 never h^d one word of it before, 

said my uheie Toby, hastily how came he there. Trim ?-^Q, 

Sir, the story will make your heart bleed,—as it has made naine a 
thousand times; but it is too long to be told now;—your Honour 
shall hem: it, from first to last, some day when I am working beside 
you in our fortifications;—but tUfe short of the story is this:—that my 
brother Tom went over a servant to Lisbon,—and then married a Jew’s 
wMoiv, who kept a small shojp, and sold sausages, which, somehow or 
other, was the cause of his bbiiig taken in the middle of the nii^ht out 
of his bGd> where he was lying with his wife and two small cMldreh, 
and earned directly to the Inquisition; where, Ood help him, con¬ 
tinued Trim, fetching a sigh from the bottom of his heart.—tho poor 
honest lad lies confined at this hour; ho was as honest a soul, added 
Trim (pulling out his handkercbiel), as ever blood warmed.-~ 

The tears trickled dowp Trim’s cheek faster than be could well wipe 
them awayA, dead silence in the room ensued for some minutes.— 
Certain proof of pity 1 

Como, Trim, quoth my father, afte#ho saw the poor fellow’s grief 
had got a litUe vent,—read on,—and put this melancholy story out of 

thy head:—I grieve that I interrupted thee;-but prithee begin 

the sermon again-for if the first sentence in it is roattor of abuse, as 
thou sayest, I have a great desire to know what kind of provocation 
the Apostle has given. 

Corporal Trm wljied his face, and relumed his handkerchief into 
his pocket, and, making a bow as he did it,—he began again.] 

THE SERMON. 


-For we trust we have « g-ootf Contcienre. 

Hbbaews xili. IS. 


“ Trust ! — trust we have a good conscience J Surely if there is arijr- 
thing in this life which a man may depend upon, and to the know¬ 
ledge of which ho is capable of arriving upon the most indisputable 
evidence, it must bo this veiy thing,—whether he hiis a good con- 
sciriicporno. 

[t4-sU poritiye I am right, quoth Dr. Slop]. 

^'Ifa npn thinklB at all, he cannot well be a straiiy^i:; to the trite 

stete Of this aocbiint;-he ihust be privy to hiS oifn tiidujpits hhd 

dreiresr-he must remember his last pursuite, tmd know oertainly 
the true spi^B and motives which,-in general, have governed thfe 
actiohs.of his Ufe. 

rt defy hiim^ without an assistant, quoth Dr. Slop.] 

" Ju other matters, we may be deceived by false appearances; ahd, 
Us the wise mail complains, hardly do we yness aright at the things Ikott 
are upon the earth, and wWi labour do we find the Hdngs that are hefi^re 
ua. But here the mind has all the evidence and facts within hOrielf; 
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-18 coMoious of the wob sbe has wore ——fcaowa Vk 
and iincae^, and ibe exact i^are wbidi evexy p^ion bits bad In arorlt- 
ing upon the several designs wbioh virtue or vice bdil pb^ed before 
bet. 

[The language is good, and I declare Trim readte retjr quoth 
my father.] 

Now,—as oohscionee is notbihg elise but tbie knoWlddi^ #bicb the 
xnind has within herself of this; and the jud^ent, eiufot ^ Bpj^o- 
bation or censure, which it unavoidably makes upon the smkjdnive ac¬ 
tions of out lives; it is plain, you will Say, from the very terms of the 
projtosition,—whenever this inward testimony go^ ag^hst a foian, abd 
lie stands self-accused, that he must nccesfiarily become % gd^ty man. 
—And, on the contrary, when the report is favourable on his side, and 
his heart condemns him not;——that it is h(»t a inattm* of asthe 
Apostle intimate^but a matter of ccr^at/ify sgnd fa^, imat the con¬ 
science is good, anu the man must bo good also. 

[Theb the Apostle is altogether in the wrong, 1 suppose, que^b J)f. 
Slop, and the Prot<»tant Bivinc is in the right.*-:—>—Sir, pave pa¬ 
tience, replied my father, for I think it will presently amiear that »t. 

Paul and the Protestant divine are of the Same opinion.-r--.As 

nearly so, quoth Dr. Slop, as east is to west;—but this, continued be, 
lifting both hands, comes from the liberty of the piidi. , 

It is no moK>, at the worst, quoth my father, than the liberj^ of the 
pulpit; for it does not appear that the sermon is printed, or bierlil^y 
to be. 

Go on, Ti’im, quoth my father.] 

“ A t furat rfght, this may appear to be the truo state of the case; 
and I make no doubt but that the knowledge of right abd wrong is so 
truly impressed upon the mind of man—that, did nO sneb thing eyojc 
hajipen as that the conscience of a man, by long habits Cf lib, nri^t 
(as the Scripture assures it may) insensibly become hard;—and, like 
some tender parts of his body, by much sirew, and ^nribAal hM-d 
usage, lose, by degrees, that nice Sense and peroeption with which God 
and nature endowed it:—did this never happen or Wto if certain 
that self-love could never hang the , least bias upon the judgmentof 
that the little interests below could rise up and peiplex the faculties 
of our upper regions, and eucompi^s them With elouais and thick dkrb- 

ness:-could no such thing as favour and aifoctioh enter this sacred 

courtdid Wit disdain to take a bribe in it—or WM shamed 
show ite face as an advocate for unwarrantable enjoyment 
were we assured that Interest stood always unconcerned Whilst the 
cause was hearing,—and that Passion . neVer gotintbJme |tt4|;m<mr 
and pronounced sentence in the stead of Beasod, which is s^ , ‘ ^ 

ways to preside and determine upon the ctme; --.— ^- w aa thisTfcful^ 

as the objection must suppose-no doubt, then, the felijpqlwimd 
moral state of a man would be exabtly what he himbelf estf^tu it; 

--and the guilt or innocence of every, manb life cotdd no knoWA, 

in general, by no better nfoasare than the degrees of Ml own appitiba- 
tion 4nd censure. . 

1 own, in one case, whenever a man’s consoiehce dbCs a<»mfp 
(as it seldom errs oil that side), that he is guilty; wid> unless in 
chply or hypochondriac cases, we may saiely pronounce npon it, tnit 
thme are Mways sufoclent ground! for the ia:cusailon. ,, 

" But the conveWe of the proposition will not hold truenamely. 
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thiU; whenever there is guilt, the oonscienoe must aoctwo; and if it 
do«j not, that a man ia therefore innocent, y - " -Thia ia not fact: 

—--So that the common consolation which some good Christian 

or other is hourlv administering to himself—that he thanks God his 
mind does not iBragivo him; and that, consequently, he has a good 
conscience, because he has a quiet one,—is fallacious;—and, current as 
the inference is, and infallibk as tbo rule appears at first sight, yet, 
when you look nearer to it, and try the truth of this rule upon plain 
facts,—you see it liable to so much error from a false application;— 
the princii>le upon which it goes so often perverted;—the whole force 
of it lost, and sometimes so vilely cast away; that it is painful to pro¬ 
duce the common examples from human life which confirm the 
account. 

” A man shall be vicipus, and utterly debauched in his principles; 
—exceptionable in his conduct in the world; —shall live shameless in 
the open commission of a sin which no reasoti or paetence can justify ; 
—a sin, by which^ contrai*y to all the workings of hu»uanity, he shall 

ruin forever the deluded iiartner of his guilt;-rob her of her best 

dowry;-^and not only cover her own head with dishonour,—but in¬ 
volve a whole virtuous family in shame and sorrow for her sake.- 

Surely, you will think, conscience must lead such a man a troublesome 
life-he can have no rest night or day from its reproaches. 

'*Alas J CoNsciBNCJi! had something else to do, all this time, than 
break in upon him ; as Elijah reproached the god Baal,—this domestic 
god was either ialhing, pursuing, or was onajourneg, or pcradveti turc 
he slept, and could not he awohe. 

** Perhaps be was gone out, in company with Honour, to fight a duel; 

-to pay off some debt at play,-or dirty annuity, the biirgain of 

his lust: PerhBi« Consoibncb, all this time, was engaged at home, talk¬ 
ing aloud against petty larceny, and executing vengeance upon some 
such puny crimes as his fortune and rank of life secured him against 
all temptatioti of committing; so that he lives as merrily,—[If he was 
of our church, though, quotli, Dr. Slop, he could not j — sleeps as 
soundly in his bed,—and at last meets death as unconcernedly,—per¬ 
haps much more so, than a much better man. 

[All this is impossible with us, quoth Dr. Slop, turning to my father, 
—the case could not happen in our church.—It happens in ours, 
however, replied my father, too often.—-^J own, quoth Dr. Slop (struck 
a little with my father's frank acknowledgement),—-that a man in the 
Romish church may live as badly ;—but then he cannot easily die so. 
~—'Tis little matter, replied my father with an air of indifference, 
—how a rascal dies. 1 mean, answered Dr. Slop, he would be de¬ 
nied the benefits of the last sacraments.——Pray how many have you 

in all, said my uncle Toby,-for 1 always forgot 1— —Seven answered 

Dr. Slop,-Humph;-said my uncle Toby,—though not 

aocented as a note of acqoieseence—but as an interjection of that par¬ 
ticular species of surprise when a man, in looking into a drawer, finds 
more of a thing than he expected.—Humph! replied my unole Toby. 
Dr. Slop, who had an ear, understood my uncle Toby as well as if 
he had wrote a whole volume against the seven Boramonts.' — 
Humph! roplied Dr. Slop (stating my uncle Toby’s argument over 
again to him)—Why, Sir, are there not seven cardinal virtues !—— 

Seven mortal sins--Seven golden candlesticks?—--.- Seven 

heavens ?■«— . -’Tis more than I know, replied my uncle Toby.* 
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Are there not seven wonders of the world ?-Seven days of crea" 

tion 1-Seven planets 1-Seven plagues 1-That there are, 

quoth my father, with the most affected gravity. But prithee, con¬ 
tinued ho, go on with the rest of thy characters, Trim.] 

“ Another is sordid, unmercifnl [here Trim wavedf his right hand], a 
strait-hearted, selfish wretch, incapable either of private friendship or 
public spirit. Take notice how he passes by the widow and orphan 
in their distress, and sees all the miseries incident to humtua life 
without a sigh or a prayer. [An' please your Honours, cried Trim, I 
think this a viler man than the other.] 

“ Shall not conscience rise up and sting him on such occasions ?- 

No ; thank God, there is no occasion : 1 pay every man his own ;—/ 
Juive no fornication to answer to my <miscience :—?iO faithless vows or 
promises to make up ;— 1 have debmtehed |fo manHs wife or child: — tikank 
God, I am not as other men, adulterers, unjust, or even as this lilertintp 
who stands before me. 

“A third is crafty and designing in his nature. View his whole 
life^tis nothing but a cunning contexture of dark arts and unequit¬ 
able subterfuges, basely to defeat the true intent of the laws, plain¬ 
dealing, and the safe enjoyment of our several properties.—You will 
see such a one working out a frame of little designs upon the ignomnee 
and perplexities of the poor and needy man;—shall raise a fortune 
upon the inexperience of a youth, or the unsuspecting temper of his. 
friend, who would have trusted him with his life. 

When old age comes on, and repentance calls him to look back:. 
upon this black account, and state it over again with his conscience,, 

-CoNsciKNCB looks into Statutes at lakok :—>—finds no expressr 

law broken by what he has done ;-perceives no penalty or forfeiture 

of goods and chattels incurred;---sees no scourge waving over his head,. 

or prison opening its gates upon him :-What is there to affright his 

conscience 1—C’on.science has got safely entrenched behind the Letter 
of the Law ; sits there invulnerable, fortified with Cases and Bepobts. 
so strongly on all sides, that it is not preaching can dispossess it of it«^ 
hold. 

[Here Corporal Trim and my uncle Toby exchanged looks with each' 

other.—Ay, ay, Trim ! quoth my uncle Toby, shaking his head,- 

these are but sOriy fortifications. Trim.-O ! very poor work, an. 

swerod Trim, to what your Honour and I make of it.-The character 

of this last man, said Dr. Slop, interrupting Trim, is more detestable* 
than all the rest; and seems to have been taken from aome petti¬ 
fogging lawyem amongst you-Amongst us, a man’s conscience could 

not possibly continue so long blinded, --three times in a year, at 

least, he must go to confession.-Will that restore it to sight f 

quoth my uncle Toby.-Go on. Trim, quoth ray father, or Obadiak 

will have got back before thou has got to the end of thy sermon- 

'Tis a very short one, replied Trim.-1 wish it was longer, qnotk my 

uncle Toby, for I like it hugely—Trim wont on.] 

A fourth man shall want even this refuge; shall break through alf 

the ceremony of slow chicane;--scorn the doubtful workings of 

secret plots and cautious trains to bring about his purpose.-See* 

the bare-faced villain, how he cheats, lies, prejures, robs, murders?— 
Horrid f—But indeed much better was not to be expected, in the 
present case;- the poor man was in the dark !—his priest had get the 
keeping of his conscience; and all he would let him know of it wasi, 
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XAU$t believe in tb^ Pope j—ga to ipassj—cross bimii^lf—t«\l 
Wa a good Catholic f and that this, in all conscience, was 

enongn'^ cAit;^ him to heaven. What-if he perjures!-Whj, 

he had a men^l reservation in it.—But if he ia so wicked and 
abAndoned A wretch as you represent him—if he robs,~if he stabs, 
~wm hoi corf^enpe,' bn every snch act, receive a wound itself? Ay, 
—I^ut the *nah carried it to confession—the wound digests 
thei^ and will do well enough, and in a short time he quite healed up 

by a^bhiifpn. 0 Popery ! iraat bast thou to answer for 1-when, not 

content wuth the too many natural and fatal ways through which the 
heart of man is every day thus treacherous to itself above aB things; 

-^thpu hast wilfully set open the wide gate of deceit before the 

face of this unwaiy traveller, too apt, God knows, to go astray bf him- 
seii^ cdnhdentiy speak peace to himself, when there is no peace. 

Of this, the common instances which 1 have drawn out of life, are 
too notorious to "require much evidence. If any man doubts the 
resJyUy of them, or thinks it impossible for a man to be snch a bubble 
to hiinASlf,~>I mtuit refer him a moment to his own reflectionaupnd 
will then venture to trust my ^peal with his own heart. 

" Let him consider, in how different a dcCTee of detestation numbers 
of tpbked actions stand there : though equmly bad and vicious in their 
own natures,—^he will soon find that such of thorn as strong inclin- 
atipn and custom have prompted him to commit are generally dressed 
out and painted with all the false beauties which a soft and flattering 
hand can give them;—and that the others, to which he feels no pro- 
pehuty, appear at once, naked and deformed, surrounded with all the 
true circumstanoes of folly and dishonour. 

" When David surprised Saul sleeping in the cave, and cut off the 
skirt of his —wo read that his heart smote him for what he had 

dona—but the matter of Uriah, whore a faithful and gallant servant, 
whmn he ought to have loved and honoured, fell to make way for his 
Imt,—where conscience had so much geater reason to take the alarm, 
his heart smote him not. A whole year had almost passed, from the 
first commission of that crime, to the time Nathan was .“ent to re¬ 
prove hica; and we read not once of the least sorrow or compunction 
of heart which he testified, during all that time, for what he had 
done. 

«Thus, conscience, this once able monitor,—placed on high as a 
judge within us, and intended by our Maker as a just and equitable 
one top, igr an unhappy train of causes and impediments, takes often 
imperfect cognisance of what passes,—does its office so neg- 
lig^tly,—^sometimes so corruptly,—that it is not to be trusted alone ; 
and fh^fafore, we find there is a necessity, an absolute necessity, of 
joming another principle with it, to aid, if not govern, its determin¬ 
ations, 

** Sb tlytt if you wouldtfbrm a just judgment of what is of infinitp 
importance to you not to be mi^ed in,—namely, in wbat d<^ee of 
real merit you stai^, either as an honest man, a useful cimen, a 
feithful sulfieot toyonr king, or a good servant to your God,—call ip 
religion and morality. Look; what is written in the law of 6od? 

■ ' . ..How rei^st thoti ?— Consult calm reason, And the unohAAgipaibip 

obligations of juifdoe and truth; what say they ? 

*‘L(^ OoHsotsapii determine the matter u]gon these reports;-:and 
tl^ii thy fi<4 wluchis 
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supposes, the rule will be infallable [Here Dr. Slop fell asleep.] 
‘ ihoxt, mil have confi^nce toxmrds God ; —that is, bave just groui^ 
to believe the jud|^ent thou hast passed upon ^ysett the jh^g* 
mcnt of God; and nothing else but an anticipatidn of thit righteous 
sentence, which will he pronounced upon thep hereaH^r, hj th^t Being 
to whom thou art finally to give an accoi^t of thy actions. 

“Blessed is the man,^ indeed, then, as the author of Booh of ilc- 
clesiasticus expresses it, wAo is not pricked with the multitude of Kie sine : 
Blessed is the man, whose heart hath not condemned him ; wheih&r he he 
rich, or whether he he poor, if he have a good heart (a heart thus gl4^0d 
and infoitned), he shall at all times rejoice in a cheerful couniendnce i 
his mind shall tell him more than seven watchmen that sit ahove upon a 
tower on high. [A tower has no strength, quoth my uncle Toby, unless 
it is flanked.] “ In the darkest doubts, it shall conduct him 8a%r tfian a 
casuists, and give the state he lives in a better security for his tiboinniahd 
behaviour than all the causes and restrictions put together, wii^ law¬ 
makers are forced to multiply : forced, I say, as things stand; hujfiaa 
laws not being a matter of choice, but of pure necessity, l^opght in 
to fence against the mischievous effects of those obnsotences ^hich 
are no law unto themselves; well intending, by the many provisions 
made,—that in all such corrupt and misguided cases, where principles 
and the checks of conscience will not make us upright,—to supply their 
force, and by the terrors of jails and halters, oblige us to it. 

(1 see plainly, said my father, that this sermon has been composed 
to be preached aL the Temple,—or at some assize.—1 like the reasop- 
iug,—and am sorry that Dr. Slop has fallen asleep before th^e time of 
his conviction;—for it is now clear that the parson, as I thought at 
limt, never insulted St. Paul in the least; nor has there been, brother, 
the least difference between them.——A great matter, if they had 
differed f replied my uncle Toby,—the best friends in the world may 

differ sometimes-True, brother Toby, quoth my fathqr, shaking 

hands with him; we’ll fill our pipes, brother, and then !Ihim shaS 
go on. 

Well,—what dost thou think of it? said ray father, speaking to 
Corporal Trim, as he reached his tobacco-box. 

1 think, .answered the Corporal, that the seven watchmen upon the 
tower, who I suppose, are all sentinels there,—are more, an’ please 
your honour, than were necessary; and to go on at that rate would har- 
rasa a regiment all to pieces; which a commanding officer, who loves his 
men, will never do, if he can help it; beqause two sentinels, added the 
Corporal, are as good as twenty.—I have been a commanding officer 
myself, in the Corps'de garde, a hundred times, continued Trim (rising 
an inch higher in his figure, as he spoke); and all tlie time I had the 
honour to serve lus Majesty King William, in relieving the most <»b- 
siderable posts, I never left more than two in my life.—Very right. 
Trim, t^^uoth my uncle Toby,—but you do notsUppsider, Trin^, th^t tho 
towers m Solomon’s days were not such things as our bastipiisj fi^jked 
and defendsd by other works. This, Trim, was an invention rince 
Solomon’s death ; nor had they horn-works, or ravelins before the cur¬ 
tain, ipi his time or such a fosse as we make, with a cuvette in th« 
middle or it, and with covered ways and counterscarps palissidoed 
along its to ^ard against a coup~ de-main so that evmi meu uponl^e 
tower were a part)r, I dare say, from the Corps’deig.arde, set hot 
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your Honour, than a oorpomrii guard . . .My father smiled in¬ 

wardly, but. not outwardly;—the subject being rather too serious 
considering what had happened, to make a jest of.—So'putting his pip^ 
into his mouth, which he had just lighted,—he contented himself with 
•ordering Trim to read on. He read on as follows:] 

« To hare the fjsar of God before our eyes, and, in our mutual deal¬ 
ings with each other, to govern our actions by the eternal measures of 
right and wrongthe first of these will comprehend the duties of 
Teligion;—the second, those of morality, which are so inseparably con- 
uected together that you cannot divide these two tables, even in imagi- 
. nation (though the attempt is often made in practice), withont break¬ 
ing, ana mutually destroying them both. 

*^1 said, the attempt is often made; and so it is; there being nothing 
more common than to see a man who has no sense at all of religion,— 
and indeed has so much honesty as to pretend to none, who would tako 
It as the bitterest alfront should you but hint at a suspicion of his 
moral character —or imagine he was not conscientiotisly just and 
scrupulous to the uttermost mite. 

When there is some appearance that it is so, though one is unwilling 
even to suspect the appearance of so amiable a virtue as moral honesty, 
yet were we to look into the grounds of it, in the present case, J am 
persuaded we should find little reason to envy such a one the honmir 
ol his motive. 

** Let him declaim as pompously as he choses upon the subject, it 
will be found to rest upon no bettor foundation thaWeither bis interest, 
his pride, his ease, or some such little and changeable passion, a.s 
will give us but small dependence upon his actions in matters of great 
distress. 

** I will illustrate this by an example 

" I know the banker I deal wdth, or the physician I usually call in 
JThere is no need, cried Dr. Slop, waking, to call in any physician in 
this case]—“ to be neither of them men of much religion : I hear them 
make a jest of it every day, and treat all its sanctions with so much 
scorn as to put the matter past doubt. Well ; —notwithstanding this, 
1 put my fortune into the hands of the one ;—and what is dearer still 
to me, I trust my life to the lionest skill of the other. 

" Now let mo examine what is my reason for this great confidence. 
Why, in the first place, 1 believe ther'o is no prob^ibility that either of 
them will employ the powpr I put into their hands to my disadvan- 
tage ;—I consider that honesty serves the purposes of this life I know' 
their success in the world depends upon the fairness of their charac^ 
ters,—in a word, I’m persuaded they cannot hurt me, without hurting 
themselves more. 

But put it otherwise, namely, that interest lay, for once, on the 
other side; that a ea^shoxild happen, wherein the one, without stain 
to his reputation, cotira secrete my fortune, and leave me naked in the 
world;—or that the other could send me out of it, and enjoy an estate, 
death, without dishonour to himself or his art: In this case, 
*il|P|rhold have I of either of them ]—Religion, the strongest of all 
mbtxves; is out of the question ;—interest, the next most powerful mo¬ 
tive in the world, is strongly against me :-;What have 1 left to cast 

into the opposite scale, to balance this temptation Alas ! 1 have 
nothing,—nothii^ but what is lighter than a bubble :— -I must lie 
tt the mercy of Honour, or some such capricious prinriplo,-—“Strai" 
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toouritj foriwoof the mostralasble blessing—my property and my life I 

“As, therefore, we can have no dependence upon moruity without 
religion;—so, on the other hand,—there is nothing better to be ex- 
pected/rom religion without morality; nevertheless, it is no prodigy 
to see a man whose r^lil moral char^ter stands very low, who yet en¬ 
tertains the highest notion of himself, in the light of a religious man. 

“ He shall not only be covetous, revengeful, implacable,—but even 
wanting in points of common honesty; yet, inasmuch as he talks 
leudly against the infidelity of the age,—is 2 ealous for some points of 
religion,—goes twice a-day to church,—attends the saCTaments,—and 
amuses himself with a few instrumental parts of religion,—shall cheat 
his conscience into a judgment that, for this, he is a religious man, and 
has discharged truly his duty to God : and you will find that such a 
man, through force of this delusion, generally looks down with spiritual 
pride upon every other man who hse less affectation of piety,—though, 
perhaps, ten times more real honesty than himself. 

** Tkii likewise is a sore evil under the sun ; and I believe there is no 
one mistaken principle which, for its time, has wrought more serious 

mischiefs.-^For a general proof of this,—examine the history of the 

itomish church —[Well, what can you make of that? cried Dr. Slop] 
—“ See what scenes of cruelty, murder, rapine, bloodshed,”—[They 
may thank their own obstinacy, cried Dr. Slop]—“ have ail been sanc¬ 
tified by a religion not strictly governed by morality. 

“ In how many kingdoms of the world—[Here Trim kept waving his 
right hand, fxqm the sermon to the extent of his arm, returning it 
backwards and forwards to the conclusion of the paragraph.] 

“ In how many kingdoms of the world has the crusading sword of 
the misguided saint exrant spared neither age, nor merit, nor sex, nor 
condition ?—and, as he fought under the banners of a religion which 
set him locie from justice and humanity, he showed none; mercilessly 

trampled upon both,-heard neither the rties of the unfortunate, 

nor pitied ^eir distresses ! . 

^ [1 have been in many a battle, an’ please your Honour, (moth Trim, 
sighing, but never in so melancholy a one as this:—I would not have 
drawn a trigger in it, against these poor souls,—to have been made a 

general officer.-Why, what do you understand of the affair 1 said 

I)f, Slop, looking towards Trim, with something more of contempt than 

the CorptMul’s honest heart deserved.-What do you know, friend, 

about this battle you talk of 1-1 know, replied Trim, that I never 

refused (quarter in my life to any man who cried out for it:—but, to a 
woman, or a child, continued Trim, before I would level my musket at 

them, I would lose my life a thousand times.-Here’s a crown for 

thee. Trim, to drink with Obadiah to night, quoth my uncle Toby, and 

I’ll rive Ubadiah another.-God bless your Honour, replied Trim; 

—I bad rather the£e poor women and children had it.-Thou art au 

honest fellow, quoth my uncle Toby.-My^fatber nodded his head,— 

as much aa to s^—And .so he is. 

But prithee, Trim, said my father, make an end,—for I see thou hast 
but a leaf or two left. 

Corporal Trim read on ] 

“ .]f the testimony of past centuries in this matter is not sufficient, 
consider, at this iustant, how the votaries of that religion are every 
day thinking to do service and honour to Qod by actions which arc f 
dishonour and to themsolTeB 2 
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« To be convinced of this, go with me, for a moment, into the j>riaoni 
of the liiqniBi(ioii.^[€h}d help my poor brother Tom.]—-Behold re¬ 
ligion, with Mercy end Justice chained down tinder her feet,^—there 
sitting ghastly upon a black tribunal, propped up with racks and in- 
rtraments of torment. Hark !—hark ! what a nitepua groan !—[Here 

Trim’s face turned as pale as ashes.]-See the melancholy wretch 

whe uttered it.—[Here the tears began to trickle down-just brought 

forth to undergo the anguish of a mock trial, and endure the utmost 

pains that a studied system of cruelty has been able to invent.- 

[D-them all, quoth Trim, his colour returning into his face as red 

M blood.]—Behold this helpless victim delivered up to his tormentorsj 
his body so wasted with sorrow and confinement! [Oh ! ’tis my bro¬ 
ther, cned pomr Trim, in a most pamionate exclamation, dropping the 
sermon upon the ground, and clapping his hands together,—! fear ’tis 

poor Tom.--My father and my uncle Toby’s hearts yearned With 

sympathy for the poor fellow’s distre^; even Slop himself acknowledged 

pity for him.-Why, Trim, said my father, this is not a history,.. 

’tis a sermon thou art reading;...prithee begin the sentence again ] 

-Beheld this helpless victim delivered up to his tormentors, hia 

body so wasted with sorrow and confinement, you will see every nerve 
and muscle as it suffers. 

"Observe the liat movement of that horrid engine !—[! would ra¬ 
ther fime a cannon, quoth Trim, stamping.]—See what convulsions it 

has thrown him into !-Consider the nature of the posture in which 

he now lies stretched,—what exquisite torture-s he endures by it !—[I 
hope ’tis not in Portugal.]—’Tis all nature can bear ! Good Ood ! see 
how it keeps his weary soul hanging upon his trembling lips!—11 
would not read another line of it, quoth Trim, for all this world: I 
fear an’ please your Honours, all this is in Portugal, where my poor 
brother Tom is. - — —1 tell thee, Trim, again, j^uoth my fatlier, ’ti.- 
not an historical account^—’tia a description.—’Tis only a description, 

hon^ man, quoth Slop ; there is not a word of truth in it,-That's 

another story, replied my father.—However, as Trim reads it with so 
much concern,-r-’tis cruelty to force him to go on with it. Give me 
hold of the sermon. Trim ;—Pll finish it for thee, and thou mayeat go. 
—I must stay and hear it too, replied Trim, if your Honour will al 

low me;—though 1 would not read it myself for a Col on el’s pay.- 

Poor Trim ! quoth my uncle Toby.-My father went on.] 

**—Consider the nature of the posture in which he now lies stretched 
what exquisite torture he endures by it !—’Tis all nattire can bear ! 
Good Ood ! See how it keeps his weary soul hanging upon his trem¬ 
bling lips,—willing to take its leave, but not suffered to depart!—Be 

holdtbo unhappy wretch led back to bis cell !-[Then, thank God, 

however, quoth Trim, they have not killed him.]—^See him dragged 
out of it again to meet the flames, and the insults in his last ponies, 
which Giis principle,-r-thia principle, that there can be religion with 
out mercy, has prepared for him.—[Then, thank God,—he ife dead,— 
quoth Trim,—^he is out of his pain—and they have done their worst al 

hiim—O, Sirs !-Hold your peace, Trim, said my father, going on 

with the sermon (lest Trim should incense Dr. Slop,) we shall never 
have done at this rate.] 

" The sorest way to try the merit of any disputed notion is to trace 
j^wa the consequences such a notion has produced, and compare them 
mth the spirit of ClJti^anitj j-’tis tae short and decisiye rule 
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wbioh our Saviour hath left ub, for these and nich-like case?, and it ia 
worth a thousand argumentE — By iheir fruiu ye shall lnov> than. 

** I will add no further to the length of thk sermon than by two, 
or three short and independent rules deducible from it. 

“ Whenever a man talks loudly against religion, always bus- 

pect that it is not his reason, hut his passions, which have got better 
of his ofiEED. A bad life and a good belief are disagreeable and trouble 
some neighbours ; and where they separate, depend upon it, ’tis for »<> 
other cause but quietness’ sake. 

. ^ Secondly^ When a man thus represented tells you, in any partienjar 
instance,—That such a thing goes ayavnst his conscience,—always be¬ 
lieve he means exactly the same thing as when he tells you such a 

thing goes against his stomach ;-a present want of appetite being 

generally the true cause of both, 

“ In a word—trust that man in nothing who has not (.’oNemNOE in 
everything. 

“ And, in your own case, remomber this plain disiinoticn, a niistake 
in which has ruined thousands, - That your conscience is not a law ; - 
do; God and reason made the law, and have placed consci(*nce withiji 
you, to determine - not, like an Asiatic cadi, according to the ebbs and 
Hows of his own passions,- blit like a Biitith Judge in this land of 
Jiberty and good sense, who makes no new^ lav/, but faithfully declare^ 
that law which he know’s already written.” 

FTHiy. 

Thou hast read the sermon extremely well, Trim, quoth snyiaihor.- 

If he had spared his comments, replied Dr. Slop, he would have rend 

it much better.-1 should have read it ten times.better, Sir. ai- 

swered Trim, but that my heart was so full.-That was the very rea¬ 

son, Trim, rejdied my father, which has made thee read the sermon a'- 
well as thou luist done and if the clergy of our clmrch, continufal 
my father, addressing himself to j>r. Slop, would take part in w'hat . 
they deliver, as deeply as this y>oor fellow has done,—as their compo¬ 
sitions are fine—[I deny it, rpioth Dr. Sliqi],-;—I maintain it,— tbaf: the 
eloquence of our ptilpits, with such subjects to inflame it, wumld bo a 
model for the whole world.— But, alas ! continued my father, and 1 
own it, Sir, with sorrowq that, like PVcnch politicians, in this respect, 

what they gain in the cabinet, they los<^ in tlia hehl.-'Tivero a } ity, 

(piotb my uncle, that this shouhl be lost.-1 like the senuon wcl), 

replied my father,—'tis dramatic,—and there is something in that way 

of writing, when skilfully managed, which (matches the attention.- 

We preach much in that way with us, said Dr. Slop.-1 know that 

very well, said niy father,—but in a tone and maniuT w hich disgusted 
Dr. Slop, full as much as his assent, simply, could have pleased him.— 
But in this, added Dr. Slop, a little piqued,—our sermons have greatly 
the advantage, that W'e never introduce any character into them below 

a patriarch, or a patriarch’s wife, or a niar^'r, or a saint.-There are 

some very bad characters in this, however, said my father; and I do 

not think the sermon a jot the worse for ’era.^-But prfiy, quoth my 

uncle Toby,—whose can this be ?—How could it get into my Sfevinns '/ 

- A man must be as great a conjuror as Stevinus, said my hither, to 

resolve the question. The first, 1 think, is not so difficult ; —for, unless 
my judgment greatly deceives mo,—I know the author; for ’tis yrrote, 
MrbkiiUy, by the patson of the parish. 
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The similitude of the style and manner of it with those my Mhet 
constantly had heard preached in his parish-church was the ground of 
his conjecture,—proving it, as strongly as an argument a priori could 
prove such a thing to a philosophic mind, that it was Yonok’s, and no 
one's else.—It was proved to be so a posteriori, the day after, when 
Yorick sent a servant to my uncle Toby’s house to inquire after it. 

It seems that Yorick, who was inquisitive after all kinds ot know¬ 
ledge, had borrowed Steviuus of my uncle Toby, and had carelessly 
popped his sermon, as soon as he had made it, into the middle of Ste- 
vinus; and, by an act of forgetfulness, to which he was ever subject, 
he had sent Stevinus home, and his sermon to keep him company. 

Ill-ihted sermon ! Thou wast lost, after this recovery of thee, a se¬ 
cond time dropped through an ususpected fissure in thy master’s pocket, 
down into a treacherous and tattered lining,—trod deep into the dirt 
by the left hind-foot of his liosinante inhumanly stepping upon thee 
as thou falledst,—^buried ten days in the mire,—raised up out of it by 
a beggar,—sold for a halfpenny to a parish clerk,—transferred to his 
parson,—lost for ever to thy own, the remainder of his days,—nor 
restored to hia restless manes till this very moment that 1 tell the 
world the story. 

Can the reader believe that this sermon of Yorick’s was preached at 
an a^ze in the cathedral of York, before a thousand witnesses, ready 
to give oath of it, by a certain prebendary of that church, and actually 
printed by him when he had done?—and within so short a space as 
two years and three months after Yorick’s death ?—Yorick, indeed, 
was never better served in his life;——but it was a little hard to mal¬ 
treat him after, and plunder him after he was laid in his grave, i,, 

However, as .the gentleman who did it was in perfect charity with 
Yorick,—and, in conscious justice, printed but a few copies to give 
away;—and that> I am told, he could moreover have made as good a 
one himself, had he thought fit,—I declare 1 would not have published 
. this anecdote to the world;—nor do I publish it with an intent to hurt 
his character and advancement in the church;—I leave that to others : 
—but I find myself impellea by two reasons, which I cannot with¬ 
stand. 

—firat is. That, in doing justice, I may give rest to Yorick’a 
ghost; which,—as the country-people, and some others, believe,— 
still walks. 

The second reason is. That, by laying open this story to the world, 

I gam an opportunity of informing it—that in case the character of 
Parson Yorick, and this sample of his sermons, are killed,—there are 
now in the possession of the Shandy family as many as will make a 
handsome volume, at the world’s service,—and much good may they 
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^ quoin xjt. ajop (clearing up his looks,) as 

•e are m a condition to bo of some service to Mrs. Shandy, to send up 
mirs to know how she goes on. r 

have ordered, answered my father, the old midwife to come down 
xo uB upon the least difficultyfor you must know, Dp. Slop, continued 
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my father, with a perplexed kind of smile upon his countenance, that, 
by expr^s treaty, sol^nly ratified between me and my wife, you are 
no more than, an auxiliary in this ajSair,—and not so much as that,*— 
unless the lean old mother of a midwife above stairs cannot do without 
you.—Women have their particular fancies; and, in points of this na¬ 
ture, continued my father, where they bear the whole burden, and 
suffer so much acute pain for the advantage of our families, and the 
good of the species,—they claim a right of deciding, m sonveraine, in 
whose hands, and in wh|^ fashion, they choose to undergo it. 

They are in the right of it,—quoth my uncle Toby.-r^-But, Sir, 

replied Br. Slop, not taking notice of my uncle Toby’s opinion, but 
taming to my farther,—they had better govern in other points;—and 
a father of a family, who wishes its perpetuity, in my opinion had bet¬ 
ter govern in other pointsand a father of a family, who wishes its 
perpetuity, in my opinion had better exchange this prerogative with 

ihem, and give up some other rights in lieu of it.-1 know not, 

quoth my father, answering a little too testily, to be quite dispassionate 
in what he said,—I know not, (luoth he, what we have left to give up, 
in lieu of who shall bring our children into the world,—unless that— 
of who shall beget them.-One would almost give up anything, re¬ 
plied Dr. Slop.—I beg your p«irdon, answered my uncle Tob^.- 

Sir, replied Dr. Slop, it would astonish you to know what improve¬ 
ments wo have made of late years in all branches of obstetrical know¬ 
ledge, but particularly in that one single point of the safe and expedi¬ 
tious extraction of the ftvhis, —which has received such lights that, for 
my part (holding up his hand,) I declare I wonder how the world has 

-1 wish, quoth my uncle Toby, you had seen what prodigious armies 

we had in Flanders. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

I HAVE dropped the curtain over this scene for a minute,—to remind 
you of one thing—and to inforai you of another. 

What I have to inform you comes, I own, a little out oi its due 
course;—for it should have been told thirty-five pages ago, but that I 
foresaw ’twould come in pat hereafter, and be of more advantage here 
than elsewhere.—Writers had need look before them, to keep up the 
spirit and connexion of what'they have in hand. 

When these two things are done,—the curtain shall be drawn up 
again, and my uncle Toby, my father, and Dr. Slop, shall go on with 
their discourse, without any more interruption. 

• First, then, the matter which I have to remind you of is this,—^— 
That, from the specimens of singularity in my father's notions in point 
of Christian names, and that, other previous point thereto,—you was 
led, I think, into an opinion (and I am sure 1 said as much,) that my 
father was a gentleman altogether as odd and whimsical in fifty other' 
opinions. In truth, there was not a stage in the life of man, from the 
very first act of his begetting,—down to the lean and slippered panta¬ 
loon in his second childishness, but he had some favourite notion to 
himself, springing out of it, as sceptical, and as far out of the highway 
of thinking, as these two which have been explained. 

—r~Mr. Shandy, my father. Sir, would see nothing in the light in 
which others placed it ;~he placed things in his own lighthe would 
weigh nothing in common scales:—no,—^he was too refined a researcher 
to lie open to so gross an imposition.—-To A5oma at the exrtct weight of 
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things iu the t 5 oidntilic sfceel-yard, i\\ii fulcrum, lie would say should ba 
almost invisible, to avoid all friction from popular tenets;—^without 
this the min iUi't' of philosophy, which would always turn the balance, 
will have no weight at all.—Knowledge, like matter, he would affirm, 
was divisible /u infintuni /—that the grains and scruples were as much 
a part of it as the gravitation of the whole world.—In a word, he would 
say error v/as erroi*,—no matter where it fell:——whether in a frac¬ 
tion,—or a pound,— ’twas alike fatal to truth; and she was kept down 
at the bottom of her well as inev itably by a i^stake in the dust of a 
butterfly’s wing,—as in the disk of the sun, the moon, and all the stars 
of heaven put together. 

He would often lament that it was for want of considering this pro¬ 
perly, and of applying it skilfully to civil matters, a.s well as to specu¬ 
lative truths, that so many things in this world were out of joint; — 
thaii the political arch was giving way ;—and that the very foundations 
of our excellent constitution, in church and state, were so sapped, as 
estimators had reported. 

You cry out, he would say, we are a ruined, undone people. Why! 
he would ask, making use of the sorites or syllogism of Zeno and Chry- 
sippus, without knowing it belonged to them.—Why?—are we a 
ruined people i —Boeaiise we are corrupted,—Whence is it, dear sir, 

that we are corrupted ?-Because we are needy;-our poverty, and 

not onr wills, consent.-And wherefore, he would add, are we needy ? 

-from the neglect, he would answer, of our pence, and our half¬ 
pence our bank-uotes; Sir, our guineas,—nay, our .shillings, take care 
of themselves. 

’Tis the same, he would say, throughout the whole circle of the 
sciences; the great, the established points of them, are not to be broke 
in upon.—The laws of nature will defend themselves;—but error— 
(he would add, looking earnestly at my mother)—error, sir, creeps in 
through the minute lioles, and small crevices, which human nature 
leaves unguarded. 

This turn of thinking in my fatucr is what I had to remind you of. 

-The point you arc to be informed of, and which I have reserved 

for this place, is as follows: 

Amongst the many and excellent reasons with which my father had 
virgcd my mother to accept of Dr. Slop’s assistance preferably to that 
of the old woman,—there was one of a very singular nature; which, 
when he had done arguing the matter with her as a Christian, and 
eamo to argue it over again with her as a philosopher, he liad put hifi 
wffiole strength to, depending indeed upon it as his sheet-anchor.—-—3r 
It failed him ; though from no delectin the argument itself; but that, 
do what he could, he was not able for his soul to make her comprehend 

the drift of it.-Cursed luck ! said he to himself, one afternoon, as 

he walked out of the room, after he had been stating it for an hour and 
a half to her, to no manner of purpose ;~~curBed luck ! said he, biting 
his lip, as he shut the door,—for a man to be master of one of the finest 
chains of reasoning in nature, and have a wife, at the same time, with 
finch a head-piece that he cannot hang up a single inference within-side 
of it, to save his soul from destruction. 

This argument, though it was entirely lost upon my mother, had 
more weight with him than all his other arguments joined together. 

-1 will, therefore, endeavour to do it justice,—and set it forthwith 

all the perspicuity I am master of. 
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My ikibor set out upon the strength of these two following axtomi i 

First, that an ounce of a man’s own wit was worth a ton of othef 
people’s; and, 

• Secondly (which, by the bye, was the ground*work of the first axiom, 
—though it comes last)—That every man’s wit must come from every 
man’s own soul—and no other body’s. 

Now, as it was plain to my father that all souls were by nature 
equal,—and that the great dinerence between the most acute and the 
most obtuse understanding—was. from no originid sharpness or blunt¬ 
ness of one thinking substance above or below another,—but arose 
merely from the lucky or unlucky organization of the body, in that 
part where the soul principally took up her residence—he h^ made it 
the subject of his inquiry to find out the identical place. 

^ Now, from the best accounts he had been.able to get of this matter, 
he vras satisfi^ it could not be where Dos Cartes had fixed it, upion the 
Jbop of the pineal gland of the brain; which, as he philosophised, 
formed a cushion for her about the size of a marrow pea j though, to 
speak the truth, as so many nerves did terminate all in that one place, 
—’twas no bad conjecture :—and my father had certainly fallen with 
tliat great philosopher, plump into the centre of the mwtake, had it 
not been for my uncle Toby,—who rescued him out of it by a story 
ho had told him of a Walloon officer at the battle of Landen, who had 
one part of his brain shot away by a muskct-ball,—and another part of 
it taken out after by a French surgeon, and after all recovered, and 
did his duty very well without it. 

If death, said my father, reasoning with himself, is nothing but the 

separation of the soul from the body ;-and if it is true that people 

can walk about, and do their business without brains,—then cortes the 
soul does not inhabit there. Q. £. D. 

As for that certain, very thin, subtle, and very fragrant juice, which 
Cogliontssimo Borri, the great Milanese physician, affirms, in a letter 
to Bartholiuc, to have discovered in the cclluleg of the occipital p^tt 
of the oorobellum, and which he likewise affirms to be the principal 
seat of the I’oasonable soul (for you must know, in these latter and 
more enlightened ages, there are two souls in every man living,—the 
one, according to the great Metheglingius, being called the Auimv-St 
the other the A u-ima) --‘as for tho opinion, 1 say, of Bom, my fa¬ 

ther oould never sub.'^cribo to it by any moans; the very idea of so 
noble, so refined, and so exalted a being as the Ammut or even the 
Aainma, taking up her residence, and sitting dabbling, like a tadpole, 
all day long, summer and winter, in a puddle,—or in a liquid of any 
kind, how thick or thin soever, he would say shocked his imaginaticn; 
he would Hoarce give tho doctrine a hearing. 

What, therefore, seemed the least liable to objections of any was 
that the chief sensorium, or head quarters of the soitl, to which pla^ 
all intelligences were referred, and whence all her mandates were is¬ 
sued—was in, or noai tho cerebellum—or rather somewhere about the 
medulla oblongata, wherein, it was generally agreed by Dutch anato- 
tomisis, that ail the minute nerves from all tho organs of the seven 
senses concentred, like streets and winding alleys, into a square. 

So far there was nothing singular in my father’s opinion;—he had 
the best of philosopher, of all agci and climates, to go along with him. 
But here he took a road of his own, setting up another Shandean hypo¬ 
thesis upon these corner-stones they had laid for him;—and which said 
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hvpotho^ equally stood its ground; whether the subtlety and fimmep 
of the soul depended upon the temperature and clearness of the said 
liquor* or of the liner net-work and texture in the cerebellum itself; 
urmoh opinion he favoured. * 

He maintained that* next to the due care to be taken in the act of’ 
propagation of each individual, which required all the thought in the 
wond, as it laid the foundation of this incomprehensible contexture, 
in which wit, memory, fancy, eloquence, and what is usually meant by 
the name of good natural parts, do consist;—that next to this and^ his 
Christian name, which were the two original and most efficacious 
causes of all; that the third cause, or rather what logicians call the 
Catua dm qua non, and, without which, all that was done was of no 
manner of significance,—was the preservation of this delicate and fine* 
spun web, from the havoc which was generally made in it by the vio¬ 
lent compression aiid crush which the head was made to undergo by 
the nonsensical method of bringing us into the world by that foremost. 
———This require explanation. 

Hy ffither, who dipped into all kinds of books, upon looking into 
LitJiopcedui Senonesis de JPortti dijjicili, published by Andrianus Smely* 
got, had found out that the lax and pliable state of a child’s head in 
parturition, the bones of the cranium having no sutures at that time, 
was such that, by force of the woman’s efforts, which, in strong labour 
pains, was equal, upon an average, to a weight of four hundred and 

seventy pounds avoirdupois acting perpendicularly upon it;-it so 

happened that in forty-nine instances out of fifty, the said head was 
compressed and moulded into the shade of an oblong conical pietw of 
dough, such as a pastry-cook generally rolls up in order to make a pie 

of.-Good God ; cried nly ihther, what havoc and destruction must 

this make in the infinitely fine and tender texture of the ccrcMlum / 

-Or if there is such a juice, as Borri pretends,—is it not enough to 

make the clearest liquid in the world both feculent and mothery ? 

But how great was his apprehension when he further understood 
that this force, acting upon the very vertex of the head, not only in¬ 
jured. the brain itself, or cerebrum, but that it necessarily squeezed and 
propelled the cerebrum, towards the cerebellum,, which was the imme¬ 
diate seat of the understanding.-Angels and ministers of grace de¬ 
fend us ! cried my father, can any soul withstand this shock ?-No 

wonder the intellectual web is so rent and tattered as we see it; and 
that BO many of our best heads are no better than a pulled skein of 
silk—all perplexity—all confusion within-side. 

But when my father read on, and was let into the secret that whei^ 
the child was turned topsy-turvy, which was easy for an operator to 
do, and was extracted by the feet—that instead of the cerebrum being 
propelled towards the cerebellum, the cerebellum, on the contrary, was 
propelled eimp^ towords the cerebrum, where it could do no manner 

of hurt_.... By heavens ! cried he, the world is in a conspiracy to 

drive out what little wit God has given us,—and the professors of the 

obstetric art are listed into the same conspiracy.-What is it to me 

which end of my son comes foremost into the world, provided all goes 
right after, and his cerebellum escapes uncrushed ? 

It is the nature of au hypothesis, when once a man has conceived it, 
that it assimilates everything to itself as proper nourishment; and from 
the first moment of your begetting it, it generally grows the stronger 
by everything you see, hear, read, or understand. This is of great use. 
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When my father was gone with this about a month, there was scarce 
a phenomenon of stupidity or of genius which he could not readily 
solve by it ; -it accounted for the eldest son being the greatest block¬ 
head in the family.-Poor devU ! he would say, he made way for the 

capacity of his younger brothers.-It imriddled the observations of 

drivellers and monstrous heads, showing, a priori, it could not be other¬ 
wise—unless****—I don’t know what. It wonderfully explained and 
accounted for the acttmen of the Asiatic genius; and that sprightUer 
turn, and more penetrating intuition of minds, in warmer climates; 
not from the loose and common i>laco solution of a clearer sky, and a 
more perpetual sunshine, &c.—which, for aught he knew, might as 
well rarefy and dilate the faculties of the soul into nothing by one ex¬ 
treme, as they are condensed in colder climates by the other;—but he 
traced the affair up to‘its spring-head, — showed that in warmer 
climates nature had laid a lighter tax upon the fairest part of the 
creation;—their pleasures more—the necessity of their pains less, in¬ 
somuch, that the pressure and resistance upon the vertex wa» so slight 
that the whole organization of the cerehellum was preserved;—nay he 
did not believe, in natural births, that so much as a single thread of 
the network was broke or displaced,—so that the soul ought just act 
as she liked. 

When my father had got so far,—what a blaze of light did the ac¬ 
counts of the Cfesarean section, and of the towering geniuses who had 
come safe into the world by it, cast upon this hypothesis % Here you 
see, he would say, there was no injury done to the soiaorium ;—^no 
pressure of the head against thepeZ^ts ^no propulsion of the cerebrum, 
towards the cerehellum, either by the os "pithis on this side, or the os 

roccygh on that;-and, pray, what were the happy consequences;— 

Why, sir, your Julius Gmsar, who gave the operation a name; and your 
Hermes Trismegistus, who was born so before ever the operation had a 
name ;—your Scipio Africanus; your Manlius Torquatos; our Edward 
the Sixth, who, had he lived, would have done the same honour to the 
hypothesis ;—these, ami many more, who figured high in the annals of 
fame ;—all came skleway, sir, into the world. 

The incision of the ahdomm and nferus ran for six weeks together 
in my father’s head ;—he had read, and was satisfied, that wounds in 
the epigastrium, and those in the matrix, were not mortalso that 
the belly of the mother might bo opened extremely well to give a pas¬ 
sage to the child.-He mentioned the thin^ one afternoon to my 

mother,—merely as a matter of fact ; but seeing her turn as pale as 
ashes at the very mention of it, as much as the operation flattered bis 
hopes,—he thought it as well to say no more of it—contenting himself 
with admiring what he thought was to no purpose to propose. 

This was my father Mr. Shandy’s hypothesis: concerning which I 
have only to add that my brother Booby did as great honour to it 
(whatever he did to the family) as any one of the great hefoes we spoke 
of.—For happening not only to be christened, as 1 told you, but to be 
bom too, trhen my father was at Epsom-—being, moreover, my mo¬ 
ther’s first child,—coming into the world with his head/oremdst ,—and 
turning out afterwards to be a lad of wonderful slow parts-^my lather 
spelt all these together in his opinion; and, as he had failed at one 
end, he determined to try the other. 

This WM not to be expected from one of the sisterhood^ who are not 
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easily to be put out of their way,—and was, therefore, one of my fa¬ 
ther’s great reasons in favour of a man of science, whom he could better 
deal with. * 

Of all the men in the world. Dr. Slop was the fittest for my father's 
purpcttpe;—for though his new-invented forceps was the armour he had 
proved, and what he maintained to be the safest instrument of deliver¬ 
ance,—yet it seems he had scattered a word or two in his book in favour 
of the very thing w'hich ran in my father’s fancy;—though not with a 
view to the soul’s good, in extracting by the feet, as was my father’s 
system, but for reasons merely obstetrical. 

This will account for the coalition betwixt my father ao.d Dr. Blop, 
in the ensuing discourse, which went a little hard j^ainst my uncle 

Toby.-In what manner a plain man, with nothing but common 

sense, could bear up against two such allies in science, is hard to con¬ 
ceive.——You may conjecture upon it if you please,—and whilst your 
imagination is in motion, you may encourage it to go on, and discover 
by what causes and effects in nature it could come to pass that my 
uncle Toby got his modesty by the wound he received upon his 
groin.—-You may raise a system to account for the loss of my nose 
by marriage articles,—and show the world how it could happen that 
1 should have the misfortune to be called Tkistbam, in opposition to 
my father’s hypothesis, and the wish of the whole family, godfathers 

and godmothers not excepted.-There, with fifty other points left 

yet unravelled, you may endeavour to solve, if you have time ; —but, I 
tell you beforehand, it will be in vain;—lor not the sage Alquise, the 
magician in Don Belianis of Greece, nor the no less famous Urganda, 
the sorceress, hit wife (were they alive), could pretend to come within 
a league of the truth. 

The reader will be content to wait for a full explanation of these mat¬ 
ters till the next year, -when a scries of things will be laid open which 
he little expects. 


VOLUME 'J’ll E Til I HP. 

CHAPTER 1. • 

-‘‘ I WTSH, Dr. Slop,” quoth my uncle Toby (repeating his wish 

for Df. Slop a second time, and with a degree of more zeal and earnest¬ 
ness in his manner of wishing than he had wished at first)—I wish. 
Dr. Slop,” quoth my uncle To%, “yoa. Aad seen %hat prodigious armies 
'H'f had in Flanders” 

My uncle Toby’s wish did Dr. Slop a disservice, which his heart 
never intended an^r man.—Sir, it confounded him—and thereby put¬ 
ting Ms ideas first into confusion, and then to flight, he could not rally 
them again for the soul of him. 

In all disputes, male or female,—whether for honour, for profit, or 
for love,—^it makes no diflerence in the case;—nothing is more dan¬ 
gerous, madam, than a wish coming sideways in this unexpected man¬ 
ner upon a man; the safest way, in general, to take off the force of 
the wish is for the party wished at instantly to get upon his legs,—and 
wish the wisher something in return, of pretty near the same value;— 
BO, balancing the account upon the spot, you stand as you were,—nay, 
Bometimes gain the advantage of the attack by it. 
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This will be fully iUustrafced to the world in my chapter of wishes.-^ 
Dr. Slop did no^inderstand the nature of this defence j~he was 
puzzled with it, ifll it put an entire stop to the dispute for four 
minutes and a half^^fiTo had been fatal to it:—^my father saw the 
danger:—the dispute was one of the most inter^ting disputes in the 
world, Whether the child of his prayers and endeavours i^o^ be 

born without a head or with one.”-He waited to the list moment, 

to allow Dr. Slop, in whose behalf the wish was made, his right of 
returning it; but perceiving, 1 say, that he was confounded, and con¬ 
tinued looking with that perplex^ vacuity of eye which puzzled souls 
generally stare with,—first in my tftacle Toby’s face—then in his—then 
up—then down—then east-east-and by'east, and so on,—coasting H 
along by the plinth of the wainscot, till he had got to the opposite 
point of the coaijpass,—and that he had actually begun to count the 
brass nails uj>on the arm of his chair,—my father thought there was 
no time to be lost with my uncle To%, so took up the diioourio as 
follows:— 


CHAPTER II. 

“ —What prodigious aimics you had in Flanders — 

Brother Toby, replied my father, taking his wig from off his head 
with his right hand, and with his Uft pulling out a striped India 
handkerchief from his right coat-pocket, in order to rub his head, as 

he argued the point with my uncle Toby.- 

— ' Now, in this, I think my father was much to blame; and I will 
give you my reasons for it.—Matters of no more seeming cofasequonce 
in themselves than “ Whether my father should have taken off his 
wig with his right hand or with his left”—have divided the greatest 
kingdoms, and made the crowns of the monarohs who governed t^era to 

totter upon their heads.-But need I tell you, sir, that the ciroum- 

stuucos with whicB evei'ything in this world is begirt give everything 
in this world its size and shape I —and.by tightening it, or relaxing it, 
this way or that, make the thing to be, what it is,—great,—little,— 
good,—bad,—indifferent or not indifferent—just as the case happens! 

As my father’s India handkerchief was in his right wat-pocket, he 
rthould ^y no means have suffered his right hand to have got engaged: 
on the contrary, instead of faking olf his wig with it, as he did, he 
ought to have committed that entirely to the loft; and then, when 
the natural exigency my father was under of rubbing his head, called 
out for his handkerchief, he would have had nothing in the world to 
have done but to put his right-hand into his right coat-pocket and 
take it out;—which he might have done without any violence, or the 
least ungraoeful twist in any one tendon or muscle of his whole body. 
In this ease (unless, indeed, my father had been resolved to make a 
fool of himself holding the wig stiff in liis left hand,—or by mak¬ 
ing some nonsensical angle or other at his elbow-joint, or arm-pit)—* 
his whole attitude had been easy—natural—unforced. Reynolds him¬ 
self, great and graceful as ho paints, might have painted him as he sat. 

N ow, as my father managed this matter, consider what a devil of a 
figure my father made of himself. 

In the latter end of Queen Anne’s reign, and in the beginning of 
the reign of King George the First,—” coat pockets were ent very low 
down in the skirt.”—! need say no moretw father of mischief, had 
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he been hammering at it a month, conld not hvre contrived a worie 
fashion for one in mj father's situation. 

CHAPTER III. 

lx waa not an easy matter in any king's reign (unless yon were as lean 
a aul^ect as myself) to have forced your hand diagonally, quite across 
your whole body, so as to gain the bottom of your opposite coat- 

pocket.-In year one thousand seven hundred and eighteen, 

when this happened, it was extremely difficult; so that when my 
uncle Toby discovered the transverse zig zaggery of my father’s ap¬ 
proaches towards it, it instantly brqnght into bis mind those he had 
done duty in, before the gate of St. Nicholas:—the idea of which drew 
off his attention so entirely from the subject in debate, that he had 
got his right hand to the bell to ring up Trim, to go and fetch his 
map of N^ur, and his compasses and sector along with it, to mea¬ 
sure the returning anglea of the traverses of that attack-~but particu- 
lary of that one where he received his wound upon his groin. 

my father knit his brows, and as he knit them all the blood in his 
body seemed to rush up into his face—my uncle Toby dismounted im¬ 
mediately. 

—did not apprehend your uncle Toby was o’ horseback ——" •« 

CHAPTER IV. 

A van’s body, and his mind, with the utmost reverence to both 1 
speak it, are exactly like a jerkin, and a jerkin’s lining; rumple the 
one, you rumple the other. There is one certain exception, however, 
in this case, and that is, when you are so fortunate a fellow as to have 
had your jerkin made of gum-taffeta, and the body-lining to it of a 
sarsanet or thin persian. 

Zeu<^ Cleanthes, Diogenes Babylonius, Dionysius, Heraclitus, Anti' 
pater, Pansetias, and Possidonius, amongst the Greeks;—Cato, and 
Yarro, and Seneca, amongst the Romans; Pantenus, and Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and Montaigne, amongst the Christians; and a score 
and a half of good, honest, unthinking Shandcan people as ever lived, 
whose names I can’t recollect,-—all pretend that their jerkins were 
made after this fashion ; you might have rumpled and crumpled, and 
doubled and creased, and fretted and fringed the outside of them all 
to pieces; in short, you might have played the very devil with them, 
and at the same time not one of the insides of ’em would have been 
one button, the worse, for all you had done to them. 

I believe, in my conscience, that mine is made up somewhat after 
this sort:-—for never poor jerkin has been tickled off at such a rate as 
it has been these last nine months together;—and yet, I declare, the 
lining to it,->as far as 1 am a judge of the matter, is not a three¬ 
penny piece the vrorso; —pell-mell, helter-shelter, ding-dong, out and 
thiTUit, back stroke and fore stroke, side way and long way, have they 
been trimming it for me;—had there been the least gumminess in my 
lining, by Heaven I it had all of it, long ago, been frayed and fretted 
to a thread. 

— -You, Messrs, the Monthly Reviewers 1——how could you 

out and slash my jerkin as you did;—how did you know but you 
would cut my lining too ? 

Hea^pr» and from my soul, to the protection of that Being who 
who will injure none of us, do I recommend you and your affairsso. 
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(Jod bless yoti r—only next month, if any one of yon sbould gnash his 
teeth, and storm and rage at me, as some of you did last May (in 'whichi* 
I remember, the wither was very hot)—don’t be exasperated if I pass 
it by again with gwd temper, being determined, as long as 1 live or 
write (which in my case means the same thing), never to give the 
honest gentleman a worse word or a worse wish than my uncle Toby 
gave the fly which buzzed about his nose all dinnet-timO—^*^Go,— 
go, devil,” quoth he,—** get thee gonewhy should I hurt thee ! 

*" ’ 1 world is surely wide enough to hold both thee and me.” ’ 

chap:£I[;r V. 

Art man, madam, reasoning upwaras, and observing the prodigious 
suffusion of blood in my father’s countenance,—by means of whicm (as 
all the blood in his body seem^ to rush into his face, as I told you) 
he mu^t have reddened, piotorioally and scientifically speaking, six 
whole tints and a half, if not a full octave above bis natural colour j— 
any man, madam, but my uncle Toby, who had observed thii^—toge¬ 
ther with the violent knitting of my father's brows, and the extrava¬ 
gant contortion of his body, during the whole affair,—would have con¬ 
cluded my father in a rage; and, taking that for granted,—^hadhe 
been a loyei* of such kind of concord as arises from two such instru¬ 
ments being put in exact tune,—he would instantly have screwed up 
his to the same pitch j—and then the devil and all had broke loose— 
the whole piece, madam, must have been played off, like the sixth of 
Avison Scarlatti —con furia —^like mad.*—(Jrant me patience 1—What 
has confnria,—con strii^ito —or any other hurly-burly whatever, to do 
with harmony? 

Any man, I say, madam, but my uncle Toby, the benignity of whose 
heart interpreted every motion of the body, in the kindest sense the 
motion would admit of, would have concluded my father angiy, and 
blamed him too. My uncle Toby blamed nothing but the tailor who 
cut the pocket-hole;—so sitting still, till my father had got his hand- 
kercluef out of it, and looking all the time up'in his face, with inex¬ 
pressible good-will—my father, at length, went on as follows:- 

CHAPTER VI. 

" What prodigious armies you had in Flanders ! ‘'—Brother Toby, 
quoth my father, 1 do believe thee to be as honest a ipan, and with as 
good ana as upright a heart, as ever God created;—nor is it thy fiiult 
if all the chilaren which have been, may, can, shall, will, or ought to 
be, begotten, come with their heads foremost into the world;—^but, 
believe mo, dear Toby, the accidents which unavoidably way lay 
them, not only in the article of our begetting ’em,—though these in 
my opinon, are well worth considering, but the dangers ana difficulties 
our (mildron are b^oet with after they are got forth into the world, aw 
enow;—little ne<^ is there to expose them to unnecessary oneB in 
their passage to it.——Are these dangers, quoth my un<de Toby, lay¬ 
ing his hand upon my father’s knee, and looking up seriously in his 
face, for an answer,—are these dangers greater now-a-days, brother, 

than in times past ?-Brother Toby, answered my father, if a child 

was but fairly negot, and born alive, and healthy, and the mother did 
well after it^ur forefathers never looked farther.—My uncle Toby 
instantly withdrew his hand from off my leather’s knee, reclined his 
body gently back in Ms chair, raised his head, till he could just see the 
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coraioe of the ikioiii, imd then, directing the buccinatory muadee along 
hia cheeks, and the orbiocQar muscles around his lips to do their duty, 
■—iie whistled LUlihuUm* ' 


t CHAPTER VII. 

WhiiiSt my uncle Toby was whistling Lillihulhro to my father,—l>r. 
Slop was stamping and cursing and damning at Obadiah at a most 
dreadful rate. It would have done your heart good, and cured you, 
sir, for ever, of the evil sin of swearing, to have ^mrd him—1 am 
detepuined, therefore, to relate the^hole affair to you. 

When Dr. Slop’s maid deliverdlFthe green 'bause^bag, with her 
master’s instunumts in it, to Obadiah, she very sensibly exhorted him 
to put his head hnd one arm through the strings, and ride with it 
slung across his body. Bo, undoing the bow-knot, to lengthen the 
strings for him, without any more ado, she helped him on with it. 
However, as this, in some measure, unguarded the mouth of the bag; 
lest anything should bolt out, in galloping back at the speed Obadiah 
ihreattmed, they consulted to take it off again; and, in the great care ^ 
and caution of their hearts, they had taken the two strings, and tied 
them close (pursing up the mouth of the bag firet) with half-a dozen 
hard knots, each of which Obadiah, to make all safe, had twitched and 
drawn together with all the strength of his body. 

This answered all that Obadiah and the maid intended; but was 
no remedy against some evils w’hich neither he nor she foresaw. Tho 
instruments, it seems, as tight as the bag was tigd above, had so much 
room to play in it, towards the bottom (the shape of the bag being 
uoaieal) that Obadiah could not make a trot of it, but with suuii a ter¬ 
rible jingle, wbat with the tire^icte, forceps, and squirt, as would have 
been enouan, had Hymen been taking a jaunt that way, to have 
frightened nim out of the country; but when Obadiah accelerated his 
motion, and from a plain trot essayed to prick his coach-horse into a 
full gallop,—by Heaven I sir, the jingle was incredible. 

As Obadiah had a wife and three children,—the turpitude of forni¬ 
cation, and the many other political ill consequences of this jingling, 
never once entered his brain ;-^he had, however, his objection, which 
came home to himself, and weighed with him as it has oftentimes 
done with the greatest patriots——" The'poor fellow, sir, was not able 
to hoar himself ^riiistle.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

As Obadiah loved wind-music preferably to all the instrumental music 
he carried with him,—he very considerately set his imagination to 
work to contrive and to invent by what means he should put himself 
in a cenditioa of ep.)oying it. 

In sdi distresses (except musical) where small cords are wanted, 
nothing is so apt to enter a man’s head as his hat-band :-the philo¬ 

sophy of this is so near the surface,—I scorn to enter into it. 

Am Obadiah’s was a mixed case;-mark. Sir,—I say, a mixed case; 

for it was obstetrical— scrip-ilc&\, squirtical, papistiosd—and, as far as 
tho ooach'-horse was concerned in it,—cabalistical, and only partly 
musioalObadiah made no scruple of availing himself of the ili&t 
expedient which offered; so tjdcing hold of the beg and instrumouts, 
and griping them h«ird together vrith one hand, and, with the linger 
and thumb of the other, putting the end of the hat-band betwixt nis 
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ieeth^ and tlien slipping his hand down to the middle of lt,^he tied 
and cross-tied them all fast together from one end to the other (as you 
would cord a trunk) with such a multiplicity of round-aboute and in¬ 
tricate cross turns, with a hard knot at every intersection or point 
where the strings met,—that Dr. Slop must have had three-fifw of 
Job’s patience, at least, to have urJoosed them.—I think, in my con¬ 
science, that, ibid Nature been in one of her nimble moods, and in 
humour for such a contest,—and she and Dr. Slop both fairly started 
together,—there is no man living who had seen the bag with all that 
Obadiah had done to it,—and known likewise the great speed the 
Godde!» can make, when she thinks^roper, who would have had the 
least doubt remaining in his mind which of the two would have carried 
off the prize. My mother, madam, had been delivered sooner than the 
green bag infallibly—at least by twenty knots.——Sport of am atll 
accidents, Traistram Shandy ! that thou art, and ever wilt be I had 
that trial been made for thee, and it was fifty to one but it had,—thyf 
affairs had not been so depressed (at least by the depremion of thy 
nose) as they have been ; nor had the fortunes of ,thy house and the 
occasions of making them, which have so often presented themselv^ 
in the course of tny life, to thee been so often, so vexatiously, so 
tamely, so irrecoverably, abandoned—as thou hast been forced to feav§ 
them •—but ’tis over,—all but the account of ’em, which cannot be 
given to the curious till I am got put into the world, 

CHAPTER IX. 

wits jump for the moment Dr. Slop cast his eye upon his 
bag (which he had not done till the dispute with my uncle Toby ahput 
midwifery put him in mind of it), the very same thought occurred*^ 
'Tis God’s mercy, quoth he (to himself), that Mrs. Shandy has had so 
bad a time of it, else she might have been brought to bed, seven timps 
told, before one-half of these knots could have been got untied.—ppit 
here you must distinguishthe thought floated oruy in Dr. Slop’s 
mind, without sail or ballast to it, as a simple proposition; millions of 
which, as yojir worship knows, are every day swimming (][uietly in the 
middle of the thin juice of a man's understanding, without being 
carried backwards or forwards, till some little gust of passion or 
interaat drive them to one side.' 

A sudden trampling in the room above, near my m’other’s bed, (^4 
the proposition the very service 1 am speaking of. By all that’s ua- 
Ibrtunate, quoth Dr. Slop, unless I make haste, the thing Will actually 
befal me as it is. 


t:HAl'TER X. 

Im the case of knots; by which, in the first place, I would not he 
understood to mean slip-knots,—because, in thp coume of my life anil 
opinions—my opinions concerning them will come in more properly 
when 1 mention the catastrophe of my great-uncle Mr. Hammorn} 
Shandy,-^a little man,—but of high fancy:—he rushed into the Duke 
of Monmouth’s affair;—nor, secondly, in this place, do I mean that 
particular species of knots called bow-knots;—there is so little address 
or skill, or patience, required in the unloosing of them, that they 
below my giving any opinion at all about them.—But, by the hAcita I 
am speaking oi^ may it please your reverence to believe ths|t 1 mean 
good, honest, devilish tight, hard knots, made Iona JitU, as Obadiah 
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made his}—in which there is ae quibbKng provision made by the 
dnpHcation and return of the two ends of the strings through the 
aniinlus or noose made .by the second implication of them—to get 
them slipped, and undone by.—I hope you apprehend mo. 

In the case of these knots, then, and of the several obstructions which, 
may it please your reverence, sitch knots cast in our way in getting 
through life—every hasty man can whip out his peu-koife and cut 
through them.—’Tie wrong. Believe me, sirs, the most virtuous 
way, and which both reason and conscience dictate—is to take out 
our teeth or our fingers to them. — Dr. Slop had lost his teeth,— 
his favourite instrument, by extsacting in a wrong direction, or 
by some misapplication of it, unfortunately slipping, he had for¬ 
merly, in a hard labour, knocked out three of the best of them 
with the handle of it:—he tried his fingerti—^alas ! the nails of 
his fingers and thumbs were cut close. — The deuce take it! I 
can make nothing of it either way, cried Dr. Slop.-The tramp¬ 

ling* over head near my mother’s bed side increased.—Pox take the 
fellow ! 1 shall never get the knots untied as long as I live. 

My mother gave a groan.Lend me your penkife—I must e’en 

cut the knote at last.—Pugh !—psba !—Lord ; I have cut my thumb 
quite across to the very bone,—curse the fellow—if there was not ano¬ 
ther man-midwife within fifty miles—1 am undone for this bout—I 
wi^ the scoundrel hanged—I wish he was shot—I wish all the devils 
in hell had him for a blockhead !- 

My father had a great respect for Obadiah, and could not bear to 
hear Mm disposed of in such a manner he had, moreover, some lit¬ 
tle respect for, himself,—and could as ill bear with the indignation of¬ 
fered to himself in it. 

Had Dr. Slop cut any part about him but his thumb, my father had 
passed it by—bis prudence had triumphed ;—as it was, he was deter¬ 
mined to have his revenge. 

Small curses. Dr- Slop, upon great occasions, quoth my father (con¬ 
doling with him first upon the accident), are but so much waste of our 

Btren^h and soul’s health to no manner of purpose..I own it, 

replied Dr. Slop... They are like sparrow-shot, quoth myunplc Toby 
(suspending _ his whistling), fired ageimst a bastion .... They serve, 
continued my father, to stir the humours—but carry off none of tboir 
acrimony; for my own part, I seldom swear or curse at all—I hold it 
bad;—^but if 1 fall into it by surprise, I generally retain so much pre¬ 
sence of mind [Right quoth my undo Toby] as to make it answer my 
purpoBc;—that is, I swear on till 1 find myself easy. A wise and a 
jUBt man, however, would always endeavour to proportion the vent 

g iven to these humoure, not only to the degree of them stirring within 
imseif, but to the size and ill-intent of the offence upon which they 

are to fall.—=-Injuries come only from the heart, quoth my uncle 

Toby.-For this reason continued my father, with most Cervantie 

gravity, I have the greatest veneration in the world for that gentle¬ 
man who, in distrust of his own discretion in this point, sat down and 
composed (that is, at hia leisure) fit forms for swearing, suitable to'all 
cases, from i^e lowest to the highest provocation which could possibly 
happen to him which forms, being well considered by bim, and, 
suob, moreover, as he could stand to, he kept them ever by him on the 
chimney-piece, within his reach, ready for use.--r-I never appre¬ 

hended, replied Dr. Slop, that such a IMng was ever thought of-»mach 
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lew peontedL- 1 beg yonr pardoi|, answered my father, I was 

reading, though not using, one of them to my brother Toby this mom* 
ing, while he poured out his tea«*ti8 here upon the shelf over my 

head ;-but if I remember right, 'tis too violent for a out of the 

thumb.--Not at all, quoth Dr. Slop—the devil take the fellow. 

-Then answered my father, 'tis much at your service, Dr. Slop, 

on condition you read it aloud. So—rising up and reaching down a 
iorni of excommunication of the church of Kome, a copy of which my 
father (who was curious in his collections) had procured out of the 
ledger-book of the Church of Eochester, writ by Eskulphus the bishop 
—with a most affected seriousness of look and voice, which might have 

cajoled Eknclfhos himself—he put it into Dr. Slop’s hands.-Dr. 

Slop wrapped his tjiumb up in the comer of his handkerchief, and, 
witn a wry face, though without any suspicion, read alondas follows; 
—my uncle Toby whistling Lillibv.llero, as loud as he could,all the 
time. 


CHAPTER XI. 

[As the genuineness of the consultation of the Sorbonne upon the question of 
baptism was doubted by some, and denied by others,—-it was thought proper to 
print the original of this excommunication ; for the copy of which Mr. Shandy re¬ 
turns thanks to the C’haptcr-clerk of tlic Dean and Chapter of Rochester.] 


EXrOMMUMCATlO 


TKXTUS DK ECCtBSIA ROFVKNSI, PKn KONCLKUM EFISCOPCM. 

Ex auctoritate Dei Omnipotentis, Pa- " By the authority of God Almighty, 
trig, ct Filii, et Spiritus Sancti, et sane- the Father, Son. and Holy Ghost, and 
torum canonum, sanctaeque ct interne- of the holy canons, and of the undefiled 
rata.'Virginis Dei gcnetricis Mariae,— Virgin Mary, mother and patroness, of 

our Savoiur. 


—I THINK there is no necessity, quoth Dr. Slop, dropping the paper 
down to his knee, and addressing himself to my fkther,—as you have 
read it over, sir, so lately, to read it aloudand, as Captain Shandy 
seems to have no great inclination to hear it,— 1 | may as well read it 

to myself.-That's contrary to treaty, replied my father.—Besides, 

there is sCmething so whimsical, especially in the latter part of it, I 

should grieve to lose the pleasure of a second reading-Dr. Slop 

did not altogether like itbut ray uncle Toby offering at that instant 
to give over whistling and read it himself to them,—Dr. Slop 
thought he might as well read it, under the cover of my uncle Toby’s 
whistling,—as suffer my uncle Toby to read it alone,—so, rawing up 
the paper to his face, and holding it quite paralled to it, in order to 
hide ins chagrin,—he read it moud, as follows:—my uncle Toby 
whistling LUlibuUero, though not quite so loud as before. 


—Atque omnium emlestium virtu- 
tum, angelorum, archangelorum, thron- 
orum, dominationum, potostatuum, che> 
rubin ae seraphin, et sanctosrum, patri- 
.arehanim, prophetarum, et omnium 
apustoluTum et evaugeUstarum, ct sanc¬ 
torum innocentum, qu? in conspectu 
Agni Sancti soli digni inventi sunt can- 
ticum eantare novum, et sanctorum 
martyrum et sanctorum confessorum, 
et sanctorum virginum, atque omnium 


•• By the authority of God Almighty, 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and of 
the undefiled Virgin Mary, mother and 
patroness of our Saviour, and of all the 
celestial virtues, angels, arch-angels, 
thrones, dominions, powers, cherubins 
and seraphins, and of all the holy pa¬ 
triarchs, prophets, and of all the apostles 
and evangelists, and of the holy inno¬ 
cents, who, in the sight of the Holy 
Lamb, are found worthy to sing the new 
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do 

Bittiul sanctarum ti electomnt Deij«w» 
ExeommuQicamus. ct anathematizamus 
velm 6 vet os 
hURc furem, vel buiic malefactorem, N. 

s 

et a liminibus sanctec Dei eccleslee 
sequestramus, ct fpternis suppliciis cx- 
vel i n 

cruclaudus, inancipetur, cum Dathan ct 
Abiram, ct cum his qui dixerunt Domino 
Deo, Recede a nobis, scientlam viarum 
tuarum tiolumus; ct sicut aqua ignis 
cxtinguitur, sic cxtinguatur, luccrnaejus 
vet eorum 

in secula sccuiorum, nisi respucrit ct ad 

n « 

satisfactioncm vciierit. Amcu. 
os 

Malcdicat ilium Deus Pater qni ho- 

so 

mincm creavlt! Malcdicat ilium Dei 
Filius qui pro hominc passus cst! Ma¬ 
os 

icdicat illmu Kpiritus Sanctus qui iu 

l)S 

baptismu cfl'usus cst ! Malcdicat ilium 
sanc£a crux, quain CUristus pro nostra 
salute hostem triumphans asccudit! 
os 

Malcdicat ilium sancta Dei gcuelrix 
et perpetua Virgo Maria; Malcdicat 
os 

ilium sanctus Michael, animannn sus- 

os • 

ceptor saCrarum! Maledicant ilium 
omnes angel ct archangeli, principatus 
el potestates, omnisque militia cmlestis! 
os 

Malcdicat* ilium patri-arcliarum ct 
prophetarum laudabilis numerns ! 
os 

Maledicant ilium sanctus Johannes 
PVafcursor ct Baptista Christi, ct sanctus 
Petrus, et sanctus Paulus, atquc sanc- 
tus Andreas, omnesque Christi apostoH, 
simul et carteri discipuli, quatuor quo- 
que evangelist^’, qui sua prscdicationc 
mundutn universum converterunt! Ma¬ 
os 

ledicat ilium cuneus martyrum et con- 
fessorum miridcus, qui Deo bonis operi- 
bus piacitus inventus cst! 

Mald||^H|||^iluin sacrarum virginum 
chori, ^pHp^ndi vana causa honoris 
Christ! respuenda coRtempserunt! Male- 
os 

dicant iUnnv tnoucs sancU qui ab uiitio 


song of the holy mavtyrs and holy con¬ 
fessors, and of the holy virgins, and of 
all the saints together, with the holy and 
elect of God,-—May he [Obadiah] be 
d — —-d [for tying these knots}—We ex¬ 
communicate, and anathematise him, 
and from the thresholds of the holy 
church of God Almiglity we sequester 
him, that he may be tormented, disposed, 
and delivered over witli Dathan and 
Abiram, and with those who say unto 
the Lord God, Depart fToin us, wc de¬ 
sire none of thy ways. And as fire is 
quenched with water, so let the light of 
him be put out for evehnore, unless it 
shall repent him [Obadiah, of the knots 
which he has tied] and make satisfaction 
[for them]! Amen. 

“ May t^yPathcr, who created man, 
curse him i^UnBy the Sou, who suffered 
for us, curse him!——May the Holy 
Ghost, wlio was given to us in baptism, 

curse him! [Obadiah]-May the holy 

cross, which Christ, for our salvation, 
triumphing over liis (’uemies, ascended, 
curse him ! 


“Mary the holy and eternal Virgin 
Mary, muthci of God, curse him !— 
May all the angels and archangels, prin¬ 
cipalities and powers, and all the heavenly 
armies, curse himl [Our armies swore 
terribly in Flanders, cried my uncle 

Toby,—but nothing to this,-For my 

own part, I could not have the heart to 
curse my dog so.] 

“ May the praiseworthy nmltitudcs 
of patriarchs anti prophets eutsc him! 

"May St, John the Precursor,'and 
St. John the Baptist, and St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and St. Andrew, and all other 
o.hrist’s Apostles together, curse him 
and may the rest of his disciples, and 
four evangelists, who by their‘preaching 
converted the universal world, and may 
the holy and wonderful comiiany of mar¬ 
tyrs and confessors, who by their body 
works arc found pleasing to God Al¬ 
mighty, curse him [Obadiah]! 


“ May the holy choirs of the holy vir¬ 
gins, who for the honour of Christ have 
despised the things of the world, damn 
him 1—-May all the saints who from the 
beginning of the wptld to «vn^ln*tiog 
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tsnndi tts<iue in finem smili Deo clilectl 
InveQiunturt 

os 

Maledicaut ilium cocli et terra, et om< 
nia saneta in eis manentia! 

in n 

Maledlotus sit ubiounque, fuerit, sivc 
in domo, sivc in agro, sive in via, sive in 
semita, sive in silva, sive in aqua, sive in 
ecdcsia! 

i u 

Maledictus sit vivendo, moriendo,-— 


manducando, bibciido, csuticiidu, sitien- 
do, jpjunando, dorinitando, dormiendo, 
vigilitndo, airibulando, stando, sedendo, 
jacendo,uperaud(>,quicsccndu, luingendo, 
raeando, liebotomaudo ! 
j n 

Malcaictus sit in totis viribus corpoi- 
i.^' 

i n 

Maledictus sit iiitus ot cxlerius ! 

i H i 

Maledictus sit in capillis ! Maledictus 
n i H 

sit ill ccrcbro ! Maledictus sit in vevticc, 
in temporibus, in froutc, in auriculis, in 
siiperciliis, innctilis, ingenis, imnaxillis, 
ni naribus, in tientibus, mordacibus, in 
labris sivc molaribus, in labiis, in giitturc, 
in liumeris, in carpis, in brachiis,, in inani- 
bus, in digilis, in pectorc, in coi'do, el hi 
oinnibua intcrioribus sfomacho tcuus, in 
renibus, in inguinc, in fcniorc, in gonitali- 
bus, in euxis, in genibus, in cmribus, in 
pedibug, et in unguibus ; 
i n 

Maledictus sit in totis coinpagibus 
membrorum, a vcrticc caidtis, usque ad 
plantam pedis .'—Non sit in co sentitas r 
os 

Malcdicat ilium Christus Filins Dei 
vivi loto suae majestatis imperio—» 


ages are found to be beloved of God, damn 
him I 

** May the heavens and earth, and all 
the holy things remaining therein, damn 
him [Obadiah] ! or her [or whoever else 
had a hand in tying these knots] ! 

“ May he [Obadiah] be damned where* 
ever he be, whether in the house or the 
stables, the garden or the held, or. in the 
highway, or in the path, or in the wood, 

or in the water, or in the church I - .. 

May he be cursed in living, in dying ! 
[Here my uncle Toby, taking advantage 
of a minim in the second bar of hrs tunc, 
kept whistling one continued note to the 
end of the sentence,—Dr. Slop, with his 
division of curses moving under him, 
like a running bass all the way.] May 
he be cursed in eating and drinking ; in 
being hungry, in being thirsty, in fasting, 
ill sleeping, in slumbering, in waking, in 
walking, in standing, in sitting, in lying, 
in working, in resting, in pissing, in 
slutting, and in blood-letting ! 

‘ ‘ May he [Obadiah] be curseil in all 
(he faculties of his body. 

“ May he be cursed inwardly and out¬ 
wardly '——May lie bo cursed in the hair 
of his bead !—May he be cursed in his 
brains, and in his vortex.Xthat is a sad 
curse, quoth my father] in his temples, in 
his forehead, in his cars, in his eyebrows, 
in his cheeks, in hisjaw-boncs, in hisnos- 
trils, in his fore-teeth and grinders, in 
his lips, in his throat, in his shoulders, in 
his wrists, in his arms, in his hands, in 
hi.s fingers! 

“ May he be damn’d in his mouth, in 
hisjbrca.st, in his heart and purtcnaucc, 
down to the very stomach ! 

'* May he be cursed in hlsrein.s, and in 
his groin [God in Heaven forbid ! quoth 
my uncle Toby,] in his thighs, in his 
genitals [my father shcxik his head,] and 
in his hips, and in his knees, his legs, 
and feet, and toe-nails! 

“ May he be cursed in all the joints 
and articulations of his raembers.froin 
the top of his head to the sole of his foot! 
May there be no soundness in him ! 

“May the Sou of the living God, 
with all the glory of his majesty,--—- 


—Here my uncle Toby, throwing back his head, gave a monstrous, 
long, loud WheW“W—w—, something betwixt the interjectional 
whistle of Hey-day t and the word itself.— 

-By the golden beard of Jiipiter,—and of Juno (if her majesty 

wore one), and by the boards of the rest of your heathen worships, 
which, by the byo, was no small number, since what with the beards of 
your celestial gods, and gods aiirial and aquatic,—to say nothing of the 
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beards of town gods and country gods, or of the celestial goddesses 
your wives, or of the infernal goddesses your whores and concubines, 

(that is, in case th^ wore them)-all which beards, as Varro tells 

me upon his word and honour, when mustered up together, made^ no 
less than thirty thousand effective beards upon the Panan establish¬ 
ment ;—every beard of which claimed the rights and privileges of 
being stroked and sworn by :—by all these beards together, then,—I 
vow and protest that, of the two bad cassocks I am worth in the world, 

I would have given the better of them, as freely as ever Cid Hamet 
offered his,—only to have stood by, and heard my uncle Toby’s accom- 
X>animent. 

——Etinsurgatadversusilium coelum curse him;”—continued Dr. 

cum omnibus vlrtttfibus quae in co mo- Slop,—and " may Heaven, with all the 
vcntur ad damnandum cum, nisi prnni- powers which move tncrein, rise up 
tuerit et ad satisfactionem vencrit ! against him, curse and damn him [Oba- 
Amen. Fiat, Fiat! Amen. diah] unless he repent an<l make satis¬ 

faction ! Amen. So be it,—so be it. 
Amen." . 

I declare, quoth my uncle Toby, my heal||PP>ulcl not let me curse 

theJDevil himself with so much bitterness.-He is the father of 

curses, replied Dr. Slop.-So am not I, replied my uncle.-But he 

is cursed and damned already, to all eternity, replied Dr. Slop." 

I am sorry for it, quoth my uncle Toby. 

Dr. Slop drew up his mouth, and was just beginning to return my 
uncle Toby the compliment of his Whu—u -u, or interjoctional whis¬ 
tle, when the door hastily opening, in the next chapter but one,—put 
an end to the affair., 

CHAPTER XII. 

Now don’t let us give ourselves a parcel of airs, and pretend that the 
oaths we make free with in this land of liberty of ours are our own ; 
and, because wc have the spirit to swear them,—imagine that wo have 
had the wit to invent them too. 

I’ll undertake this moment to prove it to any man in the world, 

except to a connoisseur;-though 1 declare I object only to a oon- 

noisseur in swearing;—as I would do to a connoisseur in painting, &c. 
&c., the whole set of ’em are so hung round and hefdish'd with the 
bobs and trinkets of criticism,—or, to d^rop my metaphor, which by the 
bye is a pity,—for 1 have fetch’d it as far as from the coast of Guinea, 
—their heads, sir, are stuck as full of rules and compasses, and have 
that eternal propensity to apply them upon all occasions, that a work 
of genius had.better go to the Devil at once than stand to be pricked 
and tortured to death by ’em 

-~And how did Garrick speak the soliloquy last night I-Oh, 

against all rule, my lord—most ungrammatically !—Betwixt the sub¬ 
stantive and the adjective, w’hich should agree together in number, 
case and gender, he made a breach thus,—stopping, as if the point 
wanted settlingand betwixt the nominative case, which your lord- 
ship knows should govern the verb, he suspended his voice in the 
epilogue a dozen times, three seconds and three fifths, by a stop-watch, 

my each time.-Admirable grammariiin !—But in suspending 

his voice-—was the sense suspended likewise ? Did no expression of 
attitude or countenance fill up the chasm ?—Was the eye silent 1 Did 
you narrowly look I looked only at the stop-watch, my lord. Ex¬ 
cellent observer J 
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And what of this new book the wholet world makes snoh a rout 

about)-Oh! it is out of all plumb, my lord—quite an irregular 

thing !—not one of the angles at the four corners was a right angle. 

--I had my rule and compasses, &c., my lord, in my pocket.- 

Excellent critic ! 

—And for the epic poem, your lordship bade me look atupon 
taking the length, breadth, height, and depth of it, and trying them 
at home upon an exact scale of Bossu’s—-'tis out, my lord, in every one 
of its dimensions.-Admirable connoisseur ! 

And did you step in, to take a look at the grand picture, in your 

way back)-It is a melancholy datib ! my lord ; not one principle 

of the pyramid in any one group !—and what a price !—for there is 
nothing of the colouring of Titian,—the expression of Bubens,—the 
grace of llaphael, the purity of Bominichino,—the corregiescity of Cor- 
regio,—the learning of Poussin,—the airs of Guido,—the taste of the 

Carraccis—or the grand contour of Angelo.-Grant me patience, 

just heaven !-Of all the cants which are canted in this canting 

world,—though the car^pf hypocrites may be the worst,—the cant m 
criticism is th^e most tflRentiug ! 

1 would go fifty miles on foot, for I have not a horse worth riding 
on, to kiss the hand of that man whose generous heart will give the 
reins dtkxm imagination into his author’s hands,—be pleased he knows 
not why, and cares not wherefore. 

Great Apollo ! if thou art in a giving humour,—^give me—I ask no 
more, but one stroke of native humour, with a single spark of thy own 
fire along with it—and send Mercury, with the rules and compasses, if 
ho can be spared, with my compliments to—no matter. 

IS' ow, to any one else, 1 will undertake to prove that all the oaths 
and imprecations which we have been puffing off upon the world for 
these two hundred and fifty years last past, as originals,—except St. 
J^auVs thumh,God's fiesh, and God's fish, which were oaths monarchical, 
and, considering who made them, not much amiss; and as kings’oaths, 

it is not much matter whether they were fish or flesh ;-else, I say, 

there is not an oath, or at least a curse amongst them, which has not 
been copied over and over again out of Ernulphus, a thousand times; 
but like all other copies, how infinitely short of the force and spirit 
of the original !—it is thought to bo no bad oath,—and by itself passes 

very well,—“ G-d damn you.” —*-Set it beside Emulpnus's ,—** God 

Almighty then Father damn you,—God the Son damn you,—God the 

Holy Ghost damn yoxi," —you see ’tis nothing. — . There is an 

orientality in his, we cannot rise up to : besides, he is more copious in 
his invention,—possessed more of the excellences of a swearer,^—had 
such a thorough knowledge of the human frame, its membranes, nerves, 
ligaments, knittings of the joims, and articulations, — that when 
Ernulphus cursed—^no part escaped him.-’Tis true, there is some¬ 

thing of a hardness in his manner,—and, as in Michael Angelo,a want 
of grace but then there is such a greatness of gusto I 

My father, who generally looked upon everything in a light very dif¬ 
ferent from all mankind, would, after all, never allow this to be an 
original. He considered rather Emulphus’s anathema as an institute 
of swearing, in which, as he suspected, upon the decline of swemring 
in some milder pontificate, Ernulphus, by order of ^the succeeding 
pope, had, with great learning and dUigence, oolleoted'together all the 
lawa of it ;*foi: the aame that Juitixdai^ in the decline of the 
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empire, ha.4 ordered his d^ancellor Tribonian to collect the Komaa 0 i 
civ4 lewi all together mto one eode or digest,—lest, thronch the rest 
ojf time,—and the fatality of all things committed to oral wadition— 
thw should be lost to the world for ever. 

For this reason, my father wonld oftentimes affirm that there was not 
an oath, irom the great and tremendous oath of William the Con< 
qumcor (“ By the splendour of God !’’) down to the lowest oath of a 
scavenger (Damn your eyes !”) which was not to be found in Emul- 

phm-In short, he would add,—I defy a man to swear out of it. 

The hypoth^is is, like most of my father’s, singular and ingenioms 
too;—nor have I any objection to it, but that it overturns my own. 

CHAPTER xni. 

. . . . BtEss my soul!—my poor mistress is ready to faint—and her 

E mns are gone, and the drops are done—and the bottle of julep is 
roke—*and the nurse has cut her arm— (and 1 my thumb, cried Dr. 
Slop;} and the child is where it was, continued Susannah,—and the 
midwife has fallen back upon the edge of the fender, and bruised her 

hip as black as your hat.-I’ll look at it, rejpllbd Dr, Slop.-There 

is no need of that, replied Susannah,—you bad bettor look at my mis 
tress—but the midwife would gladly first give you an account of how 
things are; so desires you would go up stairs, and speak to iHr this 
moment. 

Human nature is the same in all professions. 

The midwife had just before been put over Dr. Slop’s head he bad 
not digested it.—-No, replied Dr. Slop, ’twould be full as proper if the 

midwife came down to me.-1 like subordination, quoth my Jinclc 

Toby,—and but for it, after the reduction of Lille, I know not wh.-it 
might have become of the garrison of tlhcnt, in the mutiny for bread, 

in the year Ten.-Nor, replied Dr. Slop, (parodying my uncle Toby’s 

hobby-horsical reflection ; though full as hobby honsioal UimHolf) do 
1 know. Captain Shandy, what might have hei'ome of the garrison 
above stairs, in the mutiny and confinion 1 find all things are in at pre¬ 
sent, but fm* the subordination of fingers and thumbs to ***** the 
application of which, Sir, under this accident pf nnne, comes in so 
/Apropos, that, without it, the cut upon my thumb might have been 
felt by the Shandy family, as loi;g os the Shandy lamily had a name. 

CHAPTER ATV. 

«8 go back to the ******—in the last chapter. 

It in a singular stroke of eloquence (at least it was so when elrv 
quence flourwhed at Athens and Rome ; and would Ihj so now, did 
oratora wear mantlce) not to mention the name of a thing, when you 
had the thing about you in petto, ready to produce, pop, in the place 
you want it. A scar, an axe, a sword, a pinked doublet, a rusty hel- 
met, a pound and a half of pot-ashes in an um, or a three-halfpenny 
pickle-potbut, above all, a tender infant royally accoutred.—Though 
if it was too young, and the oration as long as Tally’s second Phillip* 
pio^ifc must certainly have besbit the orator’s mantle.—And then, 
a^n, if too old,—it must have been unwieldy and incommodious to 
hi8 Mtion—so as to make him lose by his child almost as muoh as he 
could gain^ by it.—Gtfaerwise, when a state-orator has hit the precise 
^ 5 ® to a minute—hid his bambuto in his mantle so cunningly tluat no 
nMtttal could it^Mid produced it so critically, thit no soul , 
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oonld say it came in by head and ahonlders—>Oh, nin i it has doRA 
ironderB 1—it has^pened the sluices, and turned the brains, and shook 
the principles, and unhinged the politics, of half a nation i 

These feats, however, are not to be done, eocoept in those states and 
times, I say, where orators wore mantles—and pretty large ones too, 
my brethren, with some twenty, or fivc-and-twenty, yards of ifood pur* 
pie, superfine, marketable cloth in them****—with large flowing mlds 
and doubles, and in a great style of design. All which plainly shows, 
may it please your worships, that the decay of eloquence, and the lit* 
tie good service it does at present, both within and without doors, is 
owing to nothing else in the world but short coats and the disuse of 

trunk-hose.-Wo can conceal nothing under ours, madam, worth 

showing. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Do. Slop was within an ace of being an exception to all this argumen¬ 
tation : for, happening to have his green baize-bag upon his knees 
when he began to parody my uncle Toby—-’twas as goed as the best 
mantle in the world to Kim : for which purpose, when he foresaw the 
sentence wotild end in his new-invented forceps, he thrust his hand 
into the bag, in order to have them ready to clap in, when your re- 
verencesitook so much notice bf the «♦**»*, which, had he managed,— 
my uncle Toby had certainly been overthrown : the sentence and the 
argument in that cape jumping closely in one point, so like the two 
lines which form the salient angle of a ravelin—Dr. Slop would never 
have given them up ;—and my uncle Toby would a.s soon have thought 
of tlying, a.s taking them tiy force ; but Dr. Slop fumbled so vilely in 
pulling them out, it took off the whole effect, and, what was a ten- 
times worse evil (for they seldom come alone in this life), in pulling 
out his forceps, his forceps unfortunately drew out the squirt along 
with it. 

When a proposition can be taken in two senses—'tis a law in dispu¬ 
tation that the respondent may reply to which of the two he pleases, 
or tind.s most convenient for him.—This threw the advantage of the 

argument quite on my^ncle Tohy'.s side.-“ (food God !” cried my 

uncle Toby, are ckihtren hronyht into the world with, a stjuirl ?” 

CHARTER XVI. 

—UroN my honour, Sir, yon have torn every bit of skin quite off the 
back of both my hands with your forceps, cried ray uncle Tobyand 
you have crushed all my kuncklea into the bargain with them to a 

jelly.--’Tis your own fault, said Dr. Slopyou should have 

clenched your two fists together into the form of a child’s bead, as I 
teld yon, and sat firm.—I did so, answered my xmcle Toby.——The^ 
the points of my forceps have not been sufficiently aruied, or the rivet 
wants closing,—or else the cut on my thumb has made me a little awk¬ 
ward,— or possibly.’Tis well, quoth my father, interrupting the de¬ 

tail of possibilities—that the experiment was not first made upon my 
child’s nead-piecfe. — - — It would not have been a cherry-stone thw 
worse, answered Dr. Slop. — —- I maintain it, said my uncle Toby, it 
would have broken the cerebellum (unless indeed the skull had been 
as hwd as agranado) and turned itwl into a perfect posset—Pshaw 1 
replied Dr. Slop, a diUd's head is naturally as soft as the pap of an a|>-' 
sutures give way besides^ X could have oxtnwtod pf 
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yoB^mkl the. 

hepft thikt wa]r» quoih my father. 

IT do. added my unele Toby. 


I zftiherwiah yon would 


CHAPTER XVII. 

-smAro pravr good woman, after all, will you take upon you to tay 
it may not be the ofaild’e hip, at well ae the ohildh headl—^Tia most 
oertamly the head, re{died the midwife.) Because, continued Dr. Slop 
(turning to* my father), as positive as these old ladies generally are,— 
,tia a poiat^ery difheult to know,—and yet of the greatest consequence 
to be known ;'«—>lm<»a8e. Sir, if the hip is mistaken for the head,— 
there is a poudbility (if it is a boy) that the forceps • * * 

——W^t the pcMisibility was. Dr. Slop whispeied very low to my 

father, and then to my uncle Toby.-There is no such danger, con* 

tinned he, with the head.No, in truth, quoth my father;—btit 

when your poasihility has taken place at the hip,-*-yon may as well take 
off the head too. 

> —-—It is morally impossible that the reader should understand this 
enough Dr. Slop understood it;—so, taking the green baise-bag 
in his hand, with the help of Obadiah’s pum|M^ he tripped pretty nim* 
bly, for a man of his size, across the room to the door;—and from the 
door was shown the way, by the good old midwife, to my fhoiher’s 
apartments. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

I* is two hours and ten minutes,—^and no more,—cried my father, 
looking at his watch, since Dr. Slop and Obadiah arrived; and 1 know 
not how it happens, brother Toby,—but to my imagination, it seems 
almost an age. ^ 

—Here, pray, sir, take hold of my capnay, take the bell along 
with it, and my pantoufies too. 

Now, sir, they are all at your service ; and I freely make you a pre¬ 
sent of’em, on condition you give me all your attention to this chapter. 

Though my father, said, “ he knew not how it happened” —yet he knew 
very well how it happened;—and, at the instaaife he spoke it, was pre- 
detennined in his mmd to give my uncle Toby a clear account of the 
matter, by a metaphysical dissertation upon the subject of duration and 
its simple modes, in order to show my Uncle Toby by what mechanism 
and mpsuration in the brain it came to pass that the rapid succession 
of their ideas, and the eternal scampering of the discourse from one 
thing to another, since Dr. Slop had come into the room, had leugUi* 
ened out so short a period to so inconceivable an extent.——*' I know 
not bow it happen8,”--cried my father,—“but it seems an age.” 

-It is owing entirely, quoth my uncle Toby, to the succession of 

our ideas. 

My father, who had an itch, in common with all philosophers, of 
reasqqjng upon everything which happened, and accounting for it too, 
—prilpesed infinite pleasure to himself in this, of the succession of 
ideas; and had not the least apprehension of having it snatched out 
of his hands by my uncle Toby, who (honest man !) generally took 
everything as it happened;—and who, of all things in the world, trou- 
hlM hia brain the least with abstruse thinking;—the ideas of time and 
. —or how we came by those ideas,—or of what stuff they were 

siide,— or whether they were bom with us, or we picked tbem up 
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&f*t«rwardg aa we w<mt along,—or whether we did it in firoeks—^ not 
till we had got into breeches-with a thonssmd othet inquiries and 
disputes about inotsitt, priscibnoe, iiBKRfr, HEOissrrr, and so forth, 
upon whose desperate and unconquerable theories so znanj fine heads 
have been turned and cracked,—never did my uncle Toby's the least 
injuty at all; my father knew it,‘-and was no lets Surprised than he 
was disappointed with my uncle’s fortuitous solution. 

Do you understand the theory of that affair 1 replied my fitih^. 

Not I, quoth my uncle. i 

Bnt you have some ideas, said my father, of what you mlk about ? 

No more than my horse, replied my uncle Toby. 

G racious heaven { cried my father, looking upwards, and clasping his 
two hands togetherj—there is a worth in thy honest ignorance, brother 
Tob'twere almost a pity to exchange it for a knowledge.—But FU 
tell thee- 

To understand what Time is aright, without which we never can 
comprehend Infinity, insomuch as one is a portion of the other,—we 
ought seriously to sit down and consider what idea it is we have of du- 
raiioth, so as to give a satisfactory account how we came by it.—What 
is that to anybody 1 quoth my uncle Toby.~Por if you turn your eyes 
inwards upon your mind (continued my father), and observe atten* 
tively, you will perceive, brother, that whilst you and I are tfedking to¬ 
gether, and thinking, and smoking our pipes, or whilst we receive suc¬ 
cessively ideas ill our minds, we know that wo do exist; and so we esti¬ 
mate the existence, or the continuation of the existence, of ourselves, 
or anything else, commensurate with the succession of aiiy ideas in our 
minds, the duration of ourselves, or any such other co-existing with 
our thinking;—and so, according to that pre-conceived—You puszle 
me to death, cried my uncle Toby. 

-’Tis owing to this, replied my father, that in our computations 

of time we are so used to minutes, hours, weeks, and months—and of 
clnekH (I. wish there was not a clock in the kingdom) to measure out 
tficir several portions to us, and to those who belong to us,—that 'twill 
bo well if, in time to come, the succession of our ideas be of any t»e or 
service to us at all. 

Now, whether we observe it or no, continued my father, in every 
sound man’s head there is a regular succdssion of ideas, of one sort or 
other, which follow each other in train just like- A train of artil¬ 
lery? said my uncle Toby.- - A train ot a fiddle stick !—quoth my 

father—which follow and euccced one another in our minds at certain 
distances, just like the images in the inside of a lantern turned round 

by the heat of a candle.-1 declare, quoth my uncle Toby, mine hre 

more like a smoke-jack.-Then, brother Toby, I have nothing more 

to say to you upon the subject, said mylTather. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

- What a conjuncture was here lost! My fhther in one of his 

best explanatory moods—in eager pursuit of a metaphysical point, into 
the very regions where clouds and thick darkness would soon have en¬ 
compassed it about;—^my uncle Toby, in one of the finest dlspa^itions 
for it in the world ;...hi8 head like a smoke-jack : the fnnnel luiswept, 
and the ideas whirling round and round about in it, all obfuscated and 
darkened over with fuliginous matter!———By the tombstone of Jitt* 

. 'IB ■ - ‘ . ' - - . 



. 5- it' "why then ^y hk ^hes ! py Uie ash^ 

ot' riijr 4^^ear itaiiclaisi aijitJ Cervantes !......i»y father ana nay nn- 

Oib^ fehy’sTiMK i 5 TEii»iTy...waB a4iscoxirae tjovoutly 
^ Wished ter ! aiiil the pefcnlajicy of my father’s humonr, in putting 
4 stop, t<> it as h(5 <iid, was a robhofy of the Outoloi/ir Treasury of such 
a je^ef as no coalition of great occasions ami great raon are ever likely 
to restore to it again. , 

CIIAPTEU XX. 

Tnovaxi m^ptather persisted in not goin|r on with the disooxtrso? yet 
he could hot get my undo Tory's smakc-jack out of his head—piqued 
AS-ho was at .first with itj—^there was something in the comparison at 
the’bottom which hit his fancy; for which purpose, reidiing his elbow 
npoii the fable, ahd reclining the right side of hi&head iipoti the palm 
of his hand,—btit looking first steadfastly in the lire—he hfgau to 
comniund with himself,' and philosophize about it: but his apir*t^** i*®* 
ing worn out with the fatigues of investigating new tracts, and the 
constant exertion of his laculties upon that variety of subjects which 
had taken their turn in the discourse,—the idea of the smoke-jack 
Koon turned all his ideas upside down, so that he fell asleep almost 
before he knew what he was about. 

Ah for my uncle Toby, his smoke-jack had not made adozep revolu¬ 
tions before he fell asleep also.——i’oacc be with theiri both —Di*. 

{Slop is engaged with the midwife and my mother, above stairs.- 

Trim is bu.-y in turning an old pair of jack-boots into a couple of mor¬ 
tars, to be employed in tho siege of Messina uext summer;-—and is 
this instant boring the touch holes with the point of a hot jioker. All 
nay heroes ai*e olf niy hands;—’tis the first time I have had a moment 
to spare,—and 1 will make use of it and write my preface. 

THE AUTlIOirS PUEFACE. 

No, I’ll not say a word about ithere it is.—In publishing it, 1 
have appealed to the uorld,—and to the world 1 leave itit must 
‘■peak for itself. 

All 1 know of the matter is, when I sat dow^ my intent was to 
write a good book ; and a.s far as the tenuity of my nndeistandiug would 
hold out,—a wise, aye, and-a discreet; taking care only, as 1 went 
along, to put into it all the wit and tli6 judgment (bo it more or lt?ss) 
wbieli the great Author and Bestower of them had thought fit origin¬ 
ally to give me;—so that, as your worships see, ’tis just as Ood 
ploa.sos. 

Now, Agalastes (.-peaking dispraisingly) sayeth that there may be 
some wit in it, for aught he knows, — but no judgment at all. And 
'JViptolcniufc aud rhutatorius,%grceing thereto, ask, How is it possible 
there should'f-for wit and judgment in this world never go toge¬ 

ther; inasmuch as they are two operations, differing from each other 
as wide as east from west.—So says Locke;—so are farting and hic- 
cupiung say I.——But, in answer to this, Didius the great' Church 
lawyer, in liis code IH fariandi d illusirandi fallaciis dotli maintain, 
and make fullp^ appear, that an illustration is no argnmenb’—uor do i 
nigintaih the, wiping of a looking glass clean to be a syllogisBi j--— 
but you all, imay it please your wobdiips see is the hett-ftr for it.;-^»othnt 
th^ main good, these things do only claii% theundeTOtandingi previoua 
to the application itself, in order to free it from any little motes «r 



specks of c(paculM laatter, which, if left ewiaw^ing therein, 
hinder a conoeptioi^ an4 spoil all. ' " 

Kow, |ifiy dear Anti Shaxideans, and thyice*able crii-ica ^nd ftUoi?:* 
labourers (for to you T write this Preface),—and to you, most subtle 
statesmen and discreet doctors (do pull otf your beards) rep^wnc^ &r 
gravity and wii^om;—Monopoliwi, my politician i Pfioins* ini' iseun- 
ccl; Kysarciua, pay friend; I^utatoriusi, my guidd; Gasi^iphcrei^ the 
j^res^rverof my life; Somuolentius, the balm an.d repose of it ;—^et 
forgetting all others, as well sleeping as waking,—ecclesiastical as 
civil, whom, for brevity, but out of no resentment to y^^ I luinp nP 
altogether-PePe'® ™e, right worthy— 

h|y most zealous wish and fervent prayer, in your behalf, nnd »?! #J 
own too, in case the thing is pot already done for ui,“i8 t'njit i^e great 
gifts iwd endowments, both of wit and judgment, with everything 
which usually goes along with them—such as memory, fancy, geuins, 
eloonence, quick parts, and what not, may this precious moment, with¬ 
out stint or measure, let or hindrance, be poured down, warm as eticb 
of us could bear it,—scum and sediment and all (for I would tiot have 
a dro;p lost, into the several receptacles, cells, cellules, doinici|c^ de*"’ 
mitories, nefectories, and spare places of our brnins-^ ■ in such 
sort that they might continue to be injected and tunned into, according 
to the true intent and meaning of my wish, until every vessel of them, 
both great and small, be so replenished, saturated, and filled up thtf®* 
with, that no more, would it save a man’s life, could possibly be got 
either in or out. 

Bless us !—what noble work we should make ! bow should I tickle 
it off!—and what spirits should I find myself in, to be writing away 
for such readers 1—and you—just Heaven !—with what raptures wotlW 
you sit and read !—but oh !—’tis too much !—I am sick,faint away 
cWliciously at the thoughts of ft 1—’tis more than nature can bea^— 
lay hold of me,—I am giddy—I am stoneblind,—am dying,—I am 
gone,—~Hclp ! help I help !—But hold,—1 grow something better 
again, for I am beginning to foresee, when this is over, that, as we shall 
all of us continue to be great wits, we should never agree amongst our¬ 
selves one day to au end :-there would be so much satft c and sar¬ 

casm,—scoffing and flouting,, with rallying and rcjvartceing of it>— 
tUriifiting and parrying in one corner or another—there would he no¬ 
thing hut mis^iei among u5.-Chaste stars? what liting and 

scratching, and w'hat a racket auda clatter we should make, what with 
breaking of head^ rapping of knuckles, and hitting of sore placeB,-r- 
tUere would be no such thing as living lor us. 

But then, agaic» as w'c should all of us lx; men of great .judgnieut, 
wc should make up matters as fast as ever they wont wrung; and 
though W® should abominate each othe# ten t imes worse than so many 
devils or devilesscs, w® should nevertholesB, my dear creaturci:!, be aU 
courtesy a^d kindness, milk and honey—'twould bo a second land of 
promise—a paradise upon earth, if there was such a thing to be 
—that, upon the whole, we should have done well enough. 

AU I fret and fume at, and what most distresses my invention at 
present, is how to bring the point itself to bear; for as you.r wombAPS 
wellknoW'U, that.of these heavenly emanations of wii oxid jiulffmmtf 
whidh I have so bpnntifuUy wished both for your worships and 
—^ihero ft bift a oeriain qv^nium stored up for us lor tho use mAd 
bohool of jl).o whtfl^ raoo of nuudrind; and such smau imMaums of 
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are <mly sent forth into this .wide world, circulating here and there m 
one bye-comer or another—and in such narrow streams, and at such 
podi^ouB intervals from each other, that one would wonder how it 
bcdds out, or could fee sufficient for the wants and emergencies of so 
many great states and populous empires. 

Indeed there, is one thing to be considered: that in Kova Zembla, 
Korth Lapland, and in all those cold and dreary tracts of the globe 
which Uejoaore directly under the arctic and antarctic circles—where 
the whole province oi a man’s concernments lies, for near nine months 
toj^ether, within the narrow compass of his cave,—where the spirits 
ate compressed almost to nothing—and where the passions of a man, 
with everything which belongs to them, are as frigid as the zone itself; 
—there,'Abe least quantity of judgment imaginable does the business; 
—and of wii—there is a total and an absolute saving; for, as not one 
spark is wanted,—so not one spark is given. .- —Angels and minis¬ 

ters of grace defend ns !—What a dismal thing would it have been to 
have governed a kingdom, to have fought a battle, or made a treaty, 
or run a match, or wrote a book, or got a child, or held a provincial 
chapter there with so plentiful a lack of wit and judgment about ns ! 
For mercy’s sake, let us think no more about it, but travel on, as fast 
as we can, southwards into Norway—crossing over Swedeland, if you 
please, through the small triangular province of Angermania, to the 
lake of Bothnia ; coasting along it through East and West Bothnia, 
down to Oarella ; and so on, through all those states and provinces 
which border upon the far side of the Gulf of Finland, and the north¬ 
east of the Baltic up to Petersburg, and just stepping into Ingria;— 
then stretching over, directly thence, through the north parts of the 
Bussian empire—leaving Siberia a little upon the left hand, till wo 
get into the very heart of llussia and Asiatic Tartary. 

Now, through this long tour which I have led you, yon observe tHe 
good people are better olf by far than in the polar countries which wo 
have just left: for, if you hold your hand over your eyes and look very 
attentively you may perceive some small glimmerings (as it were) of 
wit, with a comfortable provision of good plain household judgment, 
which taking the quality and quantity of it together, they make a very 
good shift with ; and had they more of either the one or the other, it 
would destroy the proper balance betwixt them ; and I am satisfied, 
moreover, they would want occasions to put them to use. 

Now, sir, if I conduct you home again into this warmer and more 
luxuriant island, where you perceive the spring-tide of our blood and 
humours runs high; where wc have more ambition, and pride, and 
envy, and lechery, aud other whoreson passions upon our hands to go¬ 
vern and subject to reason,—the height of our wit, and the depth of our 
judgment, you see, arc exactly proportioned to the Iciigtlt and breadth of 
our necessities; and accordingly we have them sent down amongst ns 
in such a flowing kind of decent and creditable plenty, that no one 
thinks he has any cause to complain. 

It must, however, be confessed, on this head, that as our air blows 
hot and cold, wet and dry, ten times a day, we have them in no regular 
settled way; so that sometimes, for near half a century together, 
t^re shall be very little wit or judgment either to be seen ca* heard of 

£ ngst us: the small channels of them shall seem quite dried up; 
i all of a sudden the sluices shall break out, and take a fit of run* 
j again like fury,—you would think they would never stop; tmd 
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then it is tliat, in writing^ and fighting, and twenty other galknt things 
we drive all the world before us. 

^ It is by these observations, and a wary reasoning by analogy in that 
kind of argumentative process which Saidas calls dialectic induction'-^ 
th^ I draw and set up this position as most true and veritable' 
That, of these two lominaries, so much of their irradiarions 9m suf¬ 
fered, from time to time, to shine down upon us as He, whoso ia^nite 
wisdom which dispenses everything in exact weight and metfufe, 
^knows will just serve to light us on our way in this night of our obom- 
rity ; so that your reverences and worships now find out, nor is it a mo¬ 
ment longer in my power to conceal it from you, that the fervent wifdi 
in your behalf with which I set out was no more than the first iiarinh- 
atyig How d'ye of a caressing prefaccr, stifling his readef^ as a lover 
sometimes does a coy mistress, into silence. For, alas ! could this ef¬ 
fusion of light have been so easily procured, as tbo exordium wished it 
—I tremble to think how many thousands for it, of benighted travel- 
lers (in the learned sciences at least), must have groped and blundered 
out in the dark, all the nights of their lives, running their heads 
against posts, and knocking out their brains, without ever getting to 
their journey’s end; some falling with their noses perpendicularly into 
sinks; othem horisontally with their tails into kennels: here one half 
of a learned profession tilting JuU hut against the other half of it; and 
then tumbling and rolling one over the other in the dirt like hogs; 
here the brethren of one profession, who should have run in opposition 
to each other, flying, on the contrary, like a flock of wild geese, all in 
a row, the same way. What confusion !—what mistakes ! fiddlers and 
painters judging by their eyes and cars—admirable ! trusting to the 
passions excited, in an air sung, or a story painted to the heart, inst^d 
measuring them by a quadrant! 

In the fore-ground of this picture, a statamaw turning the political 
wheel, like a brute, the wrong w'ay round— against the stream of cor¬ 
ruption—by Heaven ! instead of xoUh it! 

In this corner a son of the divine Esculapius, writing a book against 
predestination; perhaps worse, feeling bis patient’s pulse, instead of his 
apothecary’s;—a brother of the Faculty in the back ground upon his 
knees, in tears;—drawing the curtains of a mangled victim, to beg his 
forgiveness;—oflering a fee, instead of taking oi|,e. 

In that spacious hall, a coalition of the pwn, from all the bars of 
it, driving a damn’d dirty, vexatious cause before them, with all their 
might and main, the wrong way ! kicking it out of the great doors, in¬ 
stead of m / and with such fury in their looks and such a degree of 
inveteracy in. their manner of kicking it, as if the laws had been origin¬ 
ally made for the peace and preservation of mankind;-perhaps a 

more enormous mistake committed by them still—a litigated point 
fairly hung upfor instance, Whether John o*Ifok€s his nc«e could 
stand in Tom o'Stilps his face, without a trespass, or hot? rashly deter¬ 
mined by them in five and-twenty minutes, which, with the cautious 
pro’s and con’s required in so intricate a proceeding, might have taken 
up as many months, and, if carried on upon a military plan, as 
your honours knows an actios should be, with all the stratagems prac¬ 
ticable therein—such as feints—forced marches—^surprises—ambus¬ 
cades—ma^ed batteries, and a thousand other strokes of general^ip, 
which consist in catching at all advantages on both sides, mighf fear 
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he deisiiih ,* ihd bbSidfeJ*, If I hAd—1 dhret hot for fldtil 
touch ttpbh the Subject. With siich irbik herves and Spirits, hild^itt 
tub cdhditibh I dm irt dt pireaeht, ’twould be as xhudh uso as my life 
Hiik Krdfthi to delect ahd cbntfist tnysclf with bo bhd hMd ndClahcliolji’ 
ah UbbCdhtj-^aiid therefore it is shfer tO draw a OilHaih aerosB, ahd 
hitefebh ftbm it, aS fast as I can, to the mairi and prittcijpdl jioiht I hare 
dhdeHdken to oledr tip and that is, How it cothCs to pass that your 
ihbh of Ifeatt wi| are reported to be men of most jiiAgmnt ?~But mark 
-“-I siy rep^rkd to he ; for it is no more, mj dear sihJ, thaitt 6 ffeport, 
ahd ^hicli, HkO twenty others taken up every dsty tipCn trust, 1 nmin- 
tiih to bb a file ahd a ihalicions report into the bargain, 

Thia, by thb help of the observation already premised, and I hope 
alrbadjr treighed and perpended by your rcrerenees and ttotships, I 
shall iorthwith make appear. 

1 hate set dissertations ;~ahd, above all things in* the world, it la 
Che bf the silliest things in due of them to darken your hypothesis by 
placing a niitaber of tall, opat|Uo words, dne before dhother, ih a right 
Hue betwiit your own and your reader’s concoptidii, ivhen in dll like¬ 
lihood, Ifyou had looked about, yoii might have ^feeti something standing 
or hanging up, which would have cleared the point at once,—fbr whdt 
liihdtdncb, Hurt or harm doth the lattddblc desire Of khowlcdgd bring 
to any man; if even frdm a sot, a pot, a fool, a stool, a winter mittaiji, 
a ttuekle for a pulley, the lid of a goldsnilth’s crttcililb, ait dil bottle, 
^ bid sllpi^er,- or a cdhe chair !— I dm this moment sitting (Ipdh one. 
will j^du give ine leate to illustrate this affair of wit and judgrtieui bjr 
tho two knobs on the top of the back of it! —they dre fastened dti, yoU 
see, brlth tito pegs BtucK slightly into two gimlet-holes, ahd Wjll place 
whdt 1 hate to say iii so clear a light as to let yOtl see tlitbugh the drift 
and meaning of my whole preface as plainly as if every jioint find par- 
tiCid (If it was made up of Buh-bedins. 

1 enter hoit dirdetty upon the point. 

■—Itcrc stands jfu'l,—and there stands close beside it jttst 

like the two knobs I am spdakifig of, upon the bdek of tliis self-same 
chair on wliich I am sitting. 

—Tdu .see, they are the highest ahd nidst orhanicntdl parts of its 
frame ,—as wit dha judgnaeht arc of burs, —and, like them tdo^ ihda})ita- 
bly both inadd and littod. to go together, in order, as we sajr ift dll Such 
oases (if duplicated embellishments^—<0 ansiber one duolker. 

fdr the ^ke of an experiment, dnd for the clearer illtislrating 
this blatter,—let us for a ihomeht take off dne of these twd butidus dr- 
ridmebps (I care hot which) fibm thb pdliit or pihndcle of thb bhait it 
no# stdhdd dh hdjf, doh^t laugh at it,—blit did yctt evCt shh in the 
whole ebUfSe of ydur livds such a ridictiloilB buiineii!i as thiB has mddd 
of it j—Why, ’tis as miserable a sight ik a do# with offe t dn& thetb 
is jhdt ad much sense and symndeCTy Ih the ond dd in the other:—Do, 
—^pj*fiy g^t off your seats, only to take a view of it.—Now, wbhld any 
man who valued his character a Straw Hate turned d piece df wdrk out 
of his hand in Sttoh d condition?—Ndy,lay yotir hands tipon your 
hCattei, aikd dn8#er this plain question. Whether this one single knob, 
which how stands here like a blockhead by itself, can serve any pur¬ 
pose upon earth but to put one in mind of the want of the other?— 







im 

aiid forihear st^, in ofUie tiie chair wm jrcur oirn, yoh ircl^d 
net ill yettr ooftsdenoefi think* rather than be as it is* that it would be 
tdk tinieti better iHtbont any knob at all ? 

Kotp, these two knobs—or top omadiaats of the mind of man, which 
crown the Whole entablature,—being, as 1 said, wit and judgment, 
which, of all others, as I .have proved it, are the moat ne^ttb—the 
most piiaed,—the xpost eakunitouB to be without, and consequently the 
hardest to come at;—for all these xoasons put together, there is not a 
mortal among us so destitute of a love of good fame or fbeling,~^or io 
ignorant Of what will do liim good therein,—^who does not wish and 
Steadfastly resolve in his own mind to be, or to be thought, at leewt, 
master of the one or the other, and, indeed, of both of them, if the 
thing seems any way feasible or likely to be brought to pass. 

Now, your graver gentry having little or no kind of chaneo in aim¬ 
ing at the one,—unless they laid hold of the other,, .pray what do yoii 
think would become of them ? Why, sirs, in spite of all their grmif.i'ef, 
they must e'en have been contented to have gone with their insidofs 
naked ;—this was not to be borne, but by an cltbrt of philosophy not to 
be supposed in the case we are upon ; so that no ono could well have 
been angry with them, had they been satisfied with what little they 
could have snatched up and secreted Under their cloaks* and great 
periwigs, had they not raised a }mc and cry at the same time against 
the lawul owners. 

1 need not tell your worships that this was done with so much can¬ 
ning and artifice—that the great Locke, who was seldom outwitted by 
lalse sounds, was nevertheless bubbled here.—The cry, it seems, w«ui 
so deep and solemn a. one, and, what with the help of great 
wigs, grave faces, and ^otber implements of deceit, was rendered 
so general a one against the poor wiu in this matter, that ihe 
philosopher himself was deceived by it:—it was his glory to free the 
world from tho lumber of a thousand vulgar errors,—but this was hot 
of the number; so that, instead of sitting down coolly, as such a philo¬ 
sopher should have done, to have examined the matter of fiict before 
he philosophised upon it,—on the contrary he took the fact for granted, 
and so joined in with the cry, and halloo’d it as boisterously as the 
i^st. 

This has been made the Magna Charta of stupidity ever sincebut 
your reverences plainly see it has been obtained in such a manner that 
tlie title to it is not worth a groat:—which by the bye, is one of the 
many a-nd vile impositions-which gravity and grave folks have to an¬ 
swer for hereafter. 

As for great wigs, upon Urhich I may be thought to have spoken my 
mind t6o freely,—I beg leave to qualify whatever has been ungardedly 
said to their dispraise or prejudice, by one general declaration,-*—That 
1 have no abhorrence whatever, nor do I detest and abjure either great 
wigs or long beards, any farther than when I see they are bespoke and 
let on purpose to carry on this self-same imposture, for any pur¬ 
pose. Peace be with them !—iss'Mark only, I write not for them. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Evkar day for at least ten years together, did my father resolve to have 
it mended; ’tis not" mended yet. No family but ours would hare 
borne with it an hourand, what is most astonishing, there was not a 
subject in the world upon which my father was so eloquent as upon 
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tiiat of dooTxMnges j——and yet, at the same.time, he wae certainly 
one of the greatest hubbies to them, 1 think, that history caiy>rodi^ j 

him rhetoric and conduct were at |>erpetttal handy-cuffs.-Never din 

tkim parionr-door open, but his pliiiosophy or his principles fell a vwum 
to it. Tln?ee drops of oil with a feather, and a smart stroke of a ham* 

sser, had saved hu honour for ever. . j i • u 

goul that matnis! languishing under wounw which 
he has the power to heal j his whole life a contradiction to his know¬ 
ledge I his reason, that precious gift of (iod to him—(instead of pour¬ 
ing in oil) serving but to sharpen bis sensibilities, to multiply his 
patns, and rendm* him melancholy and more uneasy under them ? Poor 
unhappy creaturej that he should do so ! Are not the necessaCry causes 
of mwery in this life enough, but he must add voluntary ones to his 
stock of sorrow ?—sbruggle a^nst evils which cannot be avoided 1 and 
stdimit to others, which a tenth part of the trouble they create him 
wnuld remove from his heart for ever ! 

By all that is good and virtuous, if there are three drops of oil to be 
got, ar»d a hammer to be found within ten miles of Shandy-hall, the 
parlour-door hinge shall be mended this reign. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Whk» Corporal Trim had brought his two mortars to bear, he was de¬ 
lighted with his handy-work above measure; and knowing what a 
pleasure it would be to his mister to see them, he was not able to re¬ 
sist the derire he had of carrying them directly into his parlour. 

Now, next to tht moral lesson 1 had in view, in mentioning the 
affair of hinges, I had a speculative consideration arising out of it, and 
it» this;— ^ 

Had the parlour-door opened and turned upon its hinges, as a door 
should do,— 

Or, for example, as cleverly as our goverumeut has been turning 
upon its hinges, (that is, in case things have all along gone well with 
your Worships, otherwise 1 give up my simile)—in this case I say, 
there had been no danger either to master or man, in Corporal Trim’s 
peeping in ; the moment he had beheld my father and my uncle Toby 
last asleep, the respectfulness of his carriage was such ho would have 
retired as silent as death, and left them both in their arm-chairs dream¬ 
ing, as happy as he had found them:—but the thing was, mortally 
speaking, so very impracticable that, for the many years in which this 
hinge was suffered to be out of order, and .amongst the hourly griev¬ 
ances my father submitted to upon its account—this was one, that he 
never folded his arms to take a nap after dinner, but the thought of 
bring unavoidably awakened bjHho first person who should open the 
door was always uppermost in his imagination, and so incessantly step¬ 
ped in betwixt Mm and the first balmy passage of his repose, as to rob 
him, as he h^ often declared, of the whole sweets of it. 

When things move upon bad hinges, an’ please your worships, how 
(»n it be otherwise r 

Pray what’s the matter ? Who is there ? cried my father, waking, 
the moment the door heg&a to creak. I wish the smith would give a 
peep at that confounded hinge—’Tie nothing, an' please your honour, 

laid Trin^ but two mortars I am bringing in-They shan’t make a 

datter with them here, cried my father hastily. If Dr. Slop has any 
■rugs to pound, let him do it in the kitchen-——May it please your 
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h<mour, cried Trim, they are tm> mortar-pieoes Ibr a siege iiexi sbio- 
mer, which 1 have beea jnaktng oat of a pair of jackbooti, which Oba* 
diiJbi told me your Honour had left off wearing—^By Heaven ! cried 
my father, springing out of bis chair, as.he swore—1 have not one ap¬ 
pointment belonging to me which 1 set so maoh store by, as 1 do hj 
these jack-boots:—they were our great-grandfaiher^Sfbrothiar Toby:— 

they vreto hereditary -Then I fear, quotii my uncle Toby, Trim h^» 

cut off the entail—-1 have only cut off the tops, an’ please your hon¬ 
our, cried Trim——1 h&be perpetuities as much as any man auve, cried 
my father,—but these jack-boots, continued he (smiling, though very 
angry at the same time), hare been in the family, brother, ever ainoe 
the civil wan ; Sir Boger Shandy wore them at the battle of Marston- 
Moor. I declare I would not have taken ten pounds for them—-I’ll 
pay you the money, brother Shandy, quoth my uncle Toby, looking at 
the two mortars with infinite pleasure, and putting his hand into hia 
breeches-pocket as ho viewed them—I’ll pay you the ten poundbi this 
moment with all my heart and soul.— 

Brother Toby, replied my father, altering his tone, you .care not 
what money you dissipate and throw away, provided, continued he, 
’tis but upon a bieqe. Have 1 not one hundred and twenty pounds a 
year, besides my half-pay? cried my uncle Toby. What is that, re¬ 
plied my father hastily—to ten pounds for a pair of jack-books!-— 
twelve guineas for your pontoon half as much tor your Dutch draw¬ 
bridge ?—to say nothing of the train of little brass artillery you be^ 
spoke last week, with twenty other preparations for the siege of Mes¬ 
sina t Believe me, dear brother Toby, continued my father, taking 
him kindly by the hand,—these military operations of yours are above 
your strength—yon mean well, brother—but they carry you into 
greater expenses than ySi were at first aware of j—and take my word, 
dear Toby, they will in the end quite ruin your fortune, and make a 

beggar of you-What signifies it if they do, brother, replied my uncle 

Toby, so long as we know ’tis for the good of the nation ? 

My father could not help smiling, for his soul; his anger, at the 
worst, was never more than a spark; and the zeal and simplicity of 
Trim—and the generous (though uobbv-hoiisioal), gallantry of my 
uncle Toby, brought him into perfect good humour with them in an 
instant. - - 

Generous souls I God prosper you both, and your mortar-pieces too, 
quoth my father to himself. 

CHAPTER XXUI. 

All is quiet and hush, cried my father, at least above stairs — I hear 
not one foot stirring.— Prithee, Trim, who’s in the kitchen -There 
is no one soul in the kitchen, answered Trim, making a low bow as he 
spoke, except Dr. Slop. —— Uonfusion 1 cried my father (getting up 
. upon his legs a second time)—not one single thing has gone right ihk 
day ! Had 1 faith in astrology, brother (which, by the bye, my father 
had), I would have sworn some retrograde planet was hanging over this 
unfortunate house of mine, and turning every individual thing in it 

out of its place — — Why, I thought Dr, Slop had been above stairs 

with my wife, and so said you.—-—What can the fellow bo puzzling 
about in the kitchen ? - - He is busy, an’ please your Honour, re¬ 

plied Trim, iu mj^ng a bridge ’Tis very obliging jn him, quoth my 

9 
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giteti&f hutable scrtice to Df. Slop, Trim, afid toll 
Min t tHilfik Mtn heartily. 

Ytfh nittit know, my unde Toby mistook the bridge M widdy ns my 
fktheT mjoitook the mortars; bat, to understand how my uncle Tofey 
oinld iz^take tho bridge; I fear I must gife you an exact account of 
the which led tb Hj dr, to drop my metSphor (for there is no¬ 
thing feidfe dishonesit in an historian than the use of bUel—in order 
to ismeHi^h the probabiHfey of this error ih my uftclo Tbby aright, I 
muit give yon some account Of an adventure of Trim’s; though filiiOh 
agiifist My will, I say mhch against my Will, only because the story, in’ 
<m<S Sense, is certainly Out of its place here ,* for, by fight, it should 
oomO in, cither amongst the Miccdotes of my uncle Toby’s ainours with 
Widow Wadmin, in which Corporal Trim was no mean actor, or else 
in the ihfddie of hie and My uncle Toby’O campaigns on the boWling- 
greOil, for it Will do very well in either place:—but then if I reserve 
it ifeh either of those parts Of my story— 1 ruin the story I’M upon:— 
and if ! tell it here, I anticipate matters and rUin it there. 

What Would your Worships have me to do in this case ? 

—Tell it, Mr. Shatndy, by all means——You are a fOol, Tristram, if 
you do. 

€) ye Powaas f (for powers ye are, and great ones toO)—which enable 
mortal man to tell a story worth the hearing, that kindly show him 
where fie k to begin it, and where ho is to end it, what he is to put 
into it, arid what he is to leave out, how mUch of it he is to cast into 
a shade, and whereabouts he is to throw bis light:—Ye, who preside 
over this vast empire of biographical freebooters, and SOe how many 
Bcra'pes and plunges your Subjects hourly fall into — will you do one 

thing 1 ^ 

1 beg and beseech you (in case you will do nothing better ffU Us) 
that Wherever, in any part of your dominions, it so falls out that three 
several roads meet in one point, as they have done just here, thUt at 
least you set up a guide-post, in the centre of them, in mere charity, 
to direct an uncertain devil which of the three he is to take. 

CHAPTER XXIV. . 

THotJOH the shock my uncle Toby leceived the year after the demoli¬ 
tion of Dunkirk, in his aftair with WidoW Wadman, had fixed him in 
a resolution never more to think of the sex, or of aitght which be¬ 
longed to it; yet corporal Trim had made no such bargain With 
himself Indeed, in uiy uncle Toby’s case, there was a strange and un¬ 
accountable concurrence of circumstances which insensibly drew him 
to lay siege to that fair and sttong citadel. In Trim's case; there was 
a concurrcricO of nothing iri the worid, but of him and Bridget in the 
iitcheri ; thoiigh, in truth, the love and veridration bo borO his master 
was such, and sO fond ivas he of imitating him in all he did. that had 
my uncle Toby employed his time and geriiua in tagging of points, I 
am persuaded the hohest Corporal would have laid down Ivis rirms, arid 
foIioWed hlS exariipie with pleasure. When, therefore, my unde Toby 
sat doWft before the miatress. Corporal Trim incontinently took ground 
before the maid. 

NoW; my dOar fried Garrick, Whom I have so much cause to esteem 
and horiout';—(why or wherefore it is no matter)—can it escape your 
penetration; I deiy it, that so many play*Wrights, and epificers of chit¬ 
chat, have ever sine© been working upon Trim’s and my uncle Toby’s 
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pattern? I oare not what Aristotle, or Pacnviua, or Bossti, or Ricar 
boni, say—(thoiigh I never read one of them)—,there is not a greate® 
tUfforenee between a single horse-chair and Madame Pompadour’s 
visia-viSf than betwixt a single amour and an amour thus nobly 
doubled, and going upon all-four, prancii^ throughout a grand drama. 
Sir, a simple, single, silly affair of that kmd, is quite lost in five acts; 
but that is neither here nor there. 

After a senes of attacks and repulses in a course of nine months on 
my uncle Toby’s quarter, a most minute account of every particular of 
which shall be given in its proper place, my uncle Toby, honest man ! 
found it necessary to draw off his forc^, and raise the siege somewhat 
indignantly. 

Corporal Trim, as I said, had made no such bargain either with him 
self or With anyone else; the fidelity, however, of his heart not suf 
faring him to go into a house which his master had forsaken with dia 
gust, he contented himself with turning his part of the siege into 
l^lookade, that is, he kept others ofl’; for though he never after wen. 
to the house, yet he never met Bridget in the village but he woul 
either nod or wink, or smile, or look kindly at her; or (as circum 
stances directed) he would shake her by the hand, or ask her lovingly 
how she did, or would give her a riband ; and now and then, though 
never but when it could be done with decorum, would give Bridget 
a-- 

Preoisoly in this situation did these things stand for five years : that 
is, from the demolition of Dunkirk, in the year Thirteen, to the latter 
end of my uncle Toby’s campaign in the year Bighteon, which was 
about six or seven weeks before the time I’m speaking of, when Trim, 
as his custom was, after he had put my uncle Toby to bed, going down 
one moon-shiny night to see that everything was right at his fortifica¬ 
tions, in the lane separated from the bowling-green with flowering 
shrubs and holly— he espied his Bridget. 

As the Corporal thought there was nothing in the world so ^vell 
■worth showing as the glorious works which he and my uncle Toby had 
lUi-vlc, Trim courteously and gallantly took her by the hand and led 
licr in : this was not done so privately but that the foul-mouthed 
trumpet of fame carried it from ear to ear, till at length it reached my 
father’s, with this untowardcircumstuncc along ■with it, that my uncle 
Toby's curious draw-bridge, constructed and painted after the Dutch 
fashion, and which went quite across the ditch, was broke down, and, 
somehow or other, crushed all to pieces that very night 

My father, as you have observed, bad no great esteem for my uncle 
Toby’s HoBBY-HoiiSE, he thought it the most ridiculous horse that ever 
gentleman mounted; and, indeed, unless luy uncle Toby vexed him 
about it, could never think of it unco without smiling at it: so that it 
could never get lame, or happen any mischance, buj; it tickled my 
father’s imagination beyond measure: but this being an accident.much 
more to his humour than any one which bad yet befallen it, it p>rovcd 
an inexhaustible fund of entertainment to him, .VVell,—but dear 
Toby, my father would say, do tell me seriously how this affair of the 
bridge happened. How can you teaze me so nmcb about it ? my uncle 
Toby would reply. 1 have told it you twenty times, ■word for word as 
Trim, told it mo. Prithee, Loav was it then, Corporal? my father 
■wmuld cry, turning to Trim. It was a mere misfortune, an’ pleatc 
your honour; I was showing Mrs. Bridget our fortifications, and, in 
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goin|^oo the edge of the/owe, 1 unfortunately slipped in. Very 
urelVTntn,jmy father would cry—(smiling mysteriously, and giving a 
nod, i)Ut%ithout interrupting him)—and being linked fast, an' pleftae, 
Tour'fibiiour, arm in arm with Mrs. Bridget, 1 dragged her after me 
by means of which she fell backwards boss against the bridge ; and 
!nrim% foot (my uncle Toby would cry, taking the story out of his 
moutlO getting into the curette, he tumbled full against the bridge 
too. It was a thonsand to one, my uncle Toby would add, that the 
poor fellow did not break his leg. Ay, truly, my father would say,—a 
limb is soon broken, brother Toby, in such encounters. And so, an' 
please your honour, the bridge, which your honour knows was a very 
alight one, was broke down betwixt us and splintered all to pieces. 

At other times, but especially when my uncle Toby was so unfor¬ 
tunate as to say a syllable about cannons, bombs, or petards,—my 
father would exhaust all the stores of his eloquence (which indeed 
were very great) in a panegyric upon the battering-rams of the anci¬ 
ents—the vinea which Alexander made use of at the siege of Tyre.— 
He would tell my uncle Toby of the tatapultcE of the Syrians, which 
threw such monstrous stones so many hundred feet, and shook the 
strongest bulwarks to their very foundationshe would goon and 
describe the wonderful mechanism of the hnllUiat which Marcelliuns 
make so much rout about!—the terrible effects of the pyraholi, which 
cast fire;—the danger of the lerehra and scorpio, which cast javelins.— 
But what are these, would he say, to the destructive machinery of 

Corporal Triml-Believe me, brother Toby, no bridge, or bastion, or 

sallyport, that ever was constructed in this world, can hold out against 
such artillery. 

My uncle Toby would never attempt any defence against the force 
of this ridicule, out that of redoubling the vehemence of smoking his 
pipe: in doing which, he raised so dense a vapour one night after 
supper that it set my father, who was a little phthisical, into a suffo- 
caring fit of violent coughing: my unde Toby leaped up without 
feeling the pain upon his groin,—and, with infinite pity stood beside 
his brother’s chair, tapping his back with one hand, and holding hi.? 
head with the other, and from time to time wiping his eyes with a 
clean cambric handkerchief, which he pulled out of his pocket.—The 
affectionate and endearing manner in which my uncle Toby did these 
little offices—cut my father through his reins, for the pain he had just 
been giving him. May my brains be’knocked out with a battering- 
ram or a catapulta, I care not which, quoth my father to himself,—If 
ever I insult tnis worthy soul more ! 

CHAPTER XXV. 

The draw-bridge being held irreparable, Trim was ordered to set 
about another,—but not upon the same model; for Car^nal Albe- 
roni’s intrigues at that time being discovered, and my uncle Toby 
rightly foreseeing that a flame would inevitably break out between 
Spain and the Empire, and that the operations of the ensuing cam¬ 
paign must, in all likelihood, be either in Kaples or Sicily,—he deter¬ 
mined upon an Italian bridge— (my uncle Toby, by the bye, was not 
so far out in his conjectures), but my father, who was infinitely the 
better politician, and took the lead as far of my uncle Toby, in the 
cabiiie^, us my uncle Tob^ took it of him in the field,—convinced him 
that, if the King of Spain and the Emperor went together by the 
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ears, England, France, and Holland, mofit, by foxpe of their pre-en* 
gagementa, all enter the lists too; and if so, he ironld say, the com* 
Wants, brother Toby, as sure as we are alive, will fall to it again pell- 
mellj Upon the old prize-fighting stage of Flanders; then what will 
beehme of your Italian bridge 1 

—We will go on with it then upon the old model, cried my uncle 
Toby. ' 

When Corporal Trim had about finished it in that Bty\e, my uncle 
Toby found out a capital defect in it, which he had never thoroughly 
considered before. It turned, it seems, upon hing^, at both ends of it, 
opening in the middle, one half of which turning to one side of the 
foss6, and the other to the other ; the advantage of which was this, 
that, by dividing the weight of the bridge into two equal jportions, it 
empowered my uncle Toby to raise it up or let it down with the end 
of his cratch, and with one hand, which, as his garrison was weak, was 
as much as he could well spare; but the disadvantages of such a con* 
struction were insurmountable; for, by this means, he would say, I 
leave one half of my bridge in the enemy’s possession—and pray of 
what use is the other I 

The natural remedy for this was, no doubt, to have his bridge fast¬ 
ened only at one end with hinges, so that the whole might be lilted 
up together, and stand bolt upright; but that was rejected, for the 
reason given above. 

For a whole week after, he was determined in his mind to have ono 
of that particular construction which is made to draw back horizon¬ 
tally, to hinder a passage; and to thrust forwards again to gain a pas¬ 
sage,—of which sorts your worships might have seen three famous ones 
at Spires before its destruction,—and one now at Brisac, if I mistake 
not; but my father advising my uncle Toby, with great earnestness, 
to have nothing more tp do with thrusting bridges;—and my uncle 
foreseeing, moreover, that it would but perpetuate the memory of the 
Corporal’s misfortune, he changed his mind for that of the Marquis 
d’Hopitars invention, which the younger Bemouilli has so well and 
learnedly described, as your worships may see, Aci, Erud. Liin* an, 
il6U5 to these a lead weight is an eternal balance, and keeps watch, 
as well a couple ol sentinels, inasmuch as the constructfion of them was 
a curve line approximating to a cycloid,—^if not a cycloid itself. 

My uncle Toby understood the nature of a parabola as well^ as any 
man in England;—but was not quite such a matter of the cycloid ‘—he 

talked, however; about it every day-the bridge went not forwards. 

We’ll ask somebody about it, cried my uncle Toby to Trim. 

CHAPTER XAVI. 

Whkn Trim came in, and told my father that Dr. Slop was in the kit¬ 
chen and busy in making a bridge,—my uncle ToBy,—the affair of the 
Jack-boots having just then raised a train of military ideas in his brain, 
—took it installtiy for granted that Dr. Slop wjvs making a model of 
the Marquis d’Hopital’s bridge—’Tis very obliging iu him quoth my 
uncle Toby;—^pray give my humble service to Dr. Slop, Trim, and teu 
him I thank him heartily. 

Had my uncle Toby’s head been a Savoyard’s box, and my father 
peeping in all the time at one end of it,—it could not have given Mm 
a more distinct conception of the operations in my uncle’s imagina¬ 
tion than what he had; so notwithstoading the catspulta and battei> 
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Mil bitJtor iiHpteoation aboiit tliem, he was just beginning 

Wberi Trim*ft ahsirer, in an instant, tore the laurel from hh broim# 
ai^ tasted it to pieo^. 

' ' CHAPTER XXVII. 

•— This unfortunate drawbridge of yours, quoth my father—God 
bless ;^our hduouK, cricfd Trimv ’ti»a bridge for master’s liose,—In 
brini^n^ li3hn irito the world with his vile iiwtrameiits, he has crushed 
his nose Stt^nnah sii^s, os flat as a pancaike to his faoe, and he is muk*' 
ihg a fallo bridge, n^ith a piece of whale-b6ne, out of Susannah’s stays, 
to rtdse it up. 

—Leod me, brother Toby, cried my father, to my room this instant. 

CHAPTER XXVni. 

Fiioii the first moment I sat down to write my life for the amusement 
ot the world, and ihy opinions for its instruction, has a cloud insensi¬ 
bly befeh j^thering Over my father. A tide of little evils and distresses 
has been setting in a^inst him. 

{Not oUe thing, as he observed himself, has gone right: and now is 
the storm thiekened, and going to break and pour down full upon his 
hSsd. 

I enter on this part of my story in the most pensive and melancholy 
frame of mind that ever sympathetic breast was touched T#ith. My 
nerves relax as I tell it. Every line I write, 1 feel an abatement of the 
quickhoss of my pulse, attd of that oardiess alacrity with it, which 
every day of my life prompts mo to say and write a thousand things I 
should not: and this moment that I last dipped my pen into my ink, 
I could hot help taking notice what a cautious air of sad composure 
atid solemnity there, .appeared in my manner of doing it.—Lord, how 
ditfcreiit from the rash jerks, and hare-brained squirts thou art wont, 
Tristram, to transact it with, in other humours, dropping thy pen— 
.spirting thy ink about thy table and thy books,—as if thy pen and thy 
ink, thy b'ioks and thy furnitOTe, “lost thee nothing ! 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

- 1 won’t go about to argue the point* with you :~’Tis so, and I am 

persuaded of it, madani, as much as can be, “ That both man and 
woman bear pain and sorrow (and, for aught 1 know, pleasure too)b(st 
in a horizontal position.” 

The moment my father got Up into his ohaniber, he threw himself 
prostrate across his bed in the wildest disorder imaginable, but at the 
same time in the most lamentable attitude of a man borne down with 

sorfowa, that ever the eye of pity dropped a tear for.-The palm 

of his riglit baud, as he fell upon his bed, receiving his forehead, and 
covering the gr»»atest part of both his eyes, gently sunk down with his 
head (his elbow giving way backwards) till his nose touched the quilt; 
his Idfc arm hung insensibly over the side of the bed, liis knuckles re¬ 
clining upon the handle of the chaifaber-pot, which peeped out be¬ 
yond the valance; his right leg (his left being di'awn up towards his 
body) hung over the side of the bed, the edge of it pressing upon his 
shiitdxme. Ho felt it not, A fixed inflexible sorrow took possession of 
eVery line of his face. Ho sighed once, heaved his broast often, but 
uttered not a word. 





in 

gc£-gtitched cti^ir^ Valainced ftad friit^ed a^otmd itdili 
coloured worsted bobs, stood at the bed's head, op;]^d6ite to the «!de 
where my father’s head reclined.—-My tinde sat hims^if down in it. 

B^re an affliction, is digested^ consolation erer comes too soon ; 
and after it is digested, it comes too late; so that yon see, madam, there 
is hdt a marl: between these t#o; as Sh6 almost as a hair, faf a com- 
fortef to take aim dt. My* nttole Toby wsa always dither dh this side; 
or dn that of it, and would often say that he boliered In bis heart hW 
coiild aS soon hit the longitude; for this reasoh, wher^ hd sdt doWh in 
the ehair, he drew the curtain a little forwards; and headliig a tear at 
every one’s service, he pulled out a cambric handkOrcMfef, gafe d lo# 
sigh, but held his peace. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

-—** All is not gaih that is got into the purse.” So that notwith¬ 
standing my father had the happiness of reading the oddest books in 
the universe, and had, mOrCdVer, ih himself, the eddest way of think¬ 
ing that ever man in it whs blessed with, yet it had this dmwbaok 

upon him after all,-that it laid him open to some of the oddest and 

moAt whimsical distresses : of which this particular one, which he suhk 
under at present, is as atrong an example as can be given. 

No doubt, the breaking down of the bridge of a child’s hofw, by the 
edge of a pair of forceps,—however scientifically applied—Would vox 
any man in the world who was at so much pains in begetting a child 
as my father was; yet it will not account for the extravagance of his 
affliction, nor will ft justify the unchristiafi manner he abandoned and 
surrendered himself up to. 

To explatft this I must leave him upon the bed for half an hourj*— 
and my uncle Toby, in his old fringed chair, sitting beside him. 

CllAPTEJR XXXI. 

-1 THINK it a very unreasonable demand, cried my great-grandfa¬ 
ther, twisting up the paper, utid throwing it on the table. By this ac¬ 
count, madam, you have but two thousand pounds fortune, and not a 
siiiliing more ; and you iiisust upon having three hundred pounds a 
year jointure for it. 

“ Because,” replied my groat-grarid-mother, yon have little or no 
no.se, sir.” 

Now before I veutuce to make use of the word nose, a second Utno, 
—to avoid all confusion in what will he said upon it, in this interest¬ 
ing part of my story; it may not be amiss to explain my own metuiiiiig, 
ami define with all possible exactness and precision, what 1 would 
willingly ho understood to mean by the term; being of opinion that 
'tis owing to the negligence ami perverseness of writers that despise 
this precaution, and to nothing else,—that all the polemical writings 
in divinity are not as clear and demongtrative as thosb Upon a ITM o' 
t/ci or any other sound part of philo.=»ophy and natural pursuit; 
in order to which, what have yon to do, liofoi^c you set out, unless you 
intend te go puzzling oti to the day of judgment,—but to give the 
world a «p»od definition, and stand to it, of the main word you have 
luofet oeoation for,—changing it, sir, aa you would a guinea, into suiali 
coin I—Which done, let the father of confusion jiuzzlo you if ho. can ; 
or put a different idea into your hdad, or your reader’s head, H he 
knows how. 
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In liofdcs of strict mopalitj and close reasoning, such as this 1 akoa 
engi^^ in, the neglect is inexcusable; and Heaven is vritness how the 
vroildhas revenged itself upon me for leaving so many openings to 
equivocal strictures, and for depending so much as I have don^i^ A^ 
along, upon the cleanliness of my readers' imaginations. 

—Here are two senses, cried Eugenius, as we walked alon^ pointing 
with the fore-finger of his right hand to the word crevice, in the twenty- 
eighth page of this book of books, here are two senses, quoth he. And 
here are two J^ads, replied I, turning short upon him, a dirty and a 
clean one; which shall we takel^ The clean, by all means, replied 
Ei^enius. Eugenius, said I, stepping before him, and laying my hand 
upon',his breast, to define—is to distrust. Thus, I triumphed over Eugo- 
mus ; hut I triumphed over him, as I always do, like a fool. ’Tis my 
comfort, however, I am not an obstinate one; therefore, 

I define a nose as follows,—intreating only beforehand, and beseech¬ 
ing my readers, both male and female, of what age, complexion, and 
condition, soever, for the love of God and their own souls^ to guard 
against the temptations and suggestions of the devil, and suffer him, 
by no art or wile, to put any other idea into their minds, than what 1 
put into my definition. For by the word nose, throughout all this 
long chapter of Noses, and in every other part of the work where 
the word nc«e occurs, I declare, by that word I mean a nose, and no¬ 
thing more, nor less. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

—” Bboaubb,” quoth my great grandmother, repeating the words again, 
“ you have little or no nose, sir.” 

S’death ! cried my great grandfather, clapping his hand upon his 
nose, 'tis not so small as that comes to; *tis a full inch longer than my 
father's. 

—Now my great-grandfather’s nose was for all the world like unto 
the noses of all the men, women, and children, whom Fantagruel found 
dwelling upon the island of Ermasin.—By the way, if you would know 
the strange way of getting a kin amongst so flat-nosed a i)coplc, you 
must read the book:—find it out youi-self you never can. " 

—’Tis shaped, sir, like an ace of clubs. 

■—’Tis a fidl inch, continued my great-grandfather, pressing up the 
ridge of his nose with his linger and thumb; and repeating his asser¬ 
tion,—’tis a full inch longer, madam, than my father’s.-You must 

mean your uncle’s, replied my great-grandmother. 

———My great-grandfather was convinced. He untwisted the pa¬ 
per and signed the article. 

CHAPTER XXXIJI. 

-What an unconscionable jointure, my dear, do wo pay out of this 

small estate of ours 1 quoth my grandmother to my grandlather.— 

My father, replied my grandfather, had no more nose, my dear, saving 
the mark, than there is upon the back of my hand.- 

Now, you must know that my great-grandmother outlived my grand¬ 
father twelve years; so that my father had the jointure to pay, a hun¬ 
dred and fiftjr pounds half-yearly--(on Michaelmas and Lady-day) dur¬ 
ing all that time. 

No man discharged pecuniary obligations with a better grace than 
my fether; and as far as a hundred pounds went, he woqld fling it 
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u|><m the table, guinea by guinea, with that spirited jerk of an. honest 
welcome, which generous souls, and generous souls only, are able to 
liing down money; but as soon as aver he entered upon the odd fifty, 
ha'jpenerally gave a loud hem / rubbed the side of his nose leisurely 
with the flat part of his fore-finger—inserted his hand cautiously W 
twixt his head and cawl of his wig, looked at both sides of every guinea 
as he parted with it, and seldom could get to the end of the fifty 
pounds, without pulling out his handkerciuef, and wiping his temples. 

Defend me, gmoions Heaven! from th(»e persecutiiig spirits who 
make no allowances for these workings within usi—Never, 0 never, 
may I lie. down in their tents who cannot relax the engine, and feel 
pirf for the force of education, and the prevalence of opinions long 
derived from ancestors. 

For three generations, at least, this tenet in favour of long noses 

had gradually been taking root in our family.-TsAomoN was all 

along on its side, and IxraRESx was every half year stepping in to 
strenrthen it; so that the whimsicality of my father’s brain was far 
from naving the whole honour of this, as it had of almost all his other 
strange nouons. For, in a great measure, he might be said to have 
sucked this in with his mother’s milk. He did his part, however.—— 
If education planted the mistake (in case it was one), my father wa¬ 
tered it, and ripened it to perfection. 

He would often declare, in speaking his thoughts upon the subject, 
that he did not conceive how the greatest family in Euglaud could 
stand it out against an uninterrupted succession of six or seven short 

noses.-Ana for the contrary reason, ho would generally add that it 

must bo one of the greatest problems in civil life, where the same 
number of long and jolly noses, following one another in a direct line, 
did not raise and hoist it up into the best vacancies of the kingdom, 
lie would often boast that the Shandy family ranked very high in 
king Harry the Vlllth’s time, but owed its rise to no state engine— 
he would say—but to that onlybut that, like other families, he 
would add—it had felt the turn of the wheel, and had never recovered 
the blow of my great grandfather’s nose,-It was an ace of clubs in¬ 

deed, he would cry, shaking his head—and as vile a one for an unfor¬ 
tunate family as ever turned up trumps. 

-Fair and softly, gentle reader !—where is thy fancy carrying 

thee? If there is truth in man, by my great-grandfather’s nose, 1 
mean the external organ of smelling, or that part of man which stands 
prominent in his face, and which painters say, in good jolly noses and 
well-proportioned faces, should comprehend a full third; that i?* 
measured downwards from the setting on of the hair.- 

-What a life of it has an author, at this pass ! 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Ii is a singular blessing that nature has formed the mind of man vdth 
the same nappy backwardness and renitency against conviction which 
is observed in old dogs, ** of not learning new tricks.” 

What a shuttlecock of a fellow would the greatest philosopher that 
ever existed be whisked into at once, did he read such books, and ob¬ 
serve such facts, and think such thoughts, as would eternally be 
making him change sides ! 

Now, my father, as 1 told you last year, detested all this :--He picked 
up an opinion, Sir, as a man in a state of nature picks up an apple; 
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ii iilB (Mn j Md if he is a man of spirit, he would lose his life 

r&wof ChaU give It up. , 

Itei 4^are that WdlUfi, the great ciriilan, will contest this po^, 
ahd ci^ out agaiiiSt nae, Whence comes this man’s right to this apple. 
ex coh/esso, he Will wete things ih a state of nature, the apple is 
aB tnUch f'rauk’fe apple as John's.—Fray, Mr. Shandy, what patent h^ 
he to shOw for it 1 and how did it begin to be his '! was it when hti set 
his heart ttj)on it ? or when ho gathered It I or when he chewed it ? or 
WhiSn ho roasted it 1 or When he peeled it or when ho brought it 
home? or t^heti ho’dig^ted ? or when he—?—For ’tis plaih, sir, if the 
first ificfciUg up of the apple made it not his, that no subsequent act 
could. 


Brother JOidius, Tribonius will answer, (now Trlbonios the civlllku 
ahd church lawyer’s bOard being three inches and a half and three 
eights longer than Diditis hia beard, I’m glad ho taJkca up the cudgela 
for roe; so I give myself no farther trouble about the answer.)^Bro- 
thcr r>i3ius, Tribonius will say, it is a decreed case, as you may find it 
in the fragments of Gregorius and Henuogines’s codes, and in all the 
codes of Louis and J)cs Eaux,—that the sweat of a man’s brows, tod 
the extidations of a man’s brains, are as* much a man’s own property 
as the breeches upon his backsidewhich said exudations, &c., being 
dropped upon the said apple by the labour of findidg it, and picking it 
Up ,* and being moreover indissolubly wasted, and as indissolubly an* 
nexed, by the picker up to the thing picked up, carried home, roasted, 
peeled, eaten, digested, and so on,—’tis evident that the gatherer of the 
apple, in so doing, has mixed up something which was his own with 
the apple which was not his own j by which means he has acquired 
property;—or, in other words, the apple is John's apple. 

By the sanbe te<arned chain of reasoning, my father stood up for .all 
his opinions; he had spared no pains in picking theiU up, and the 
more they lay out of the common way the bettet still was his title. 
No moml claimed thorn; they had cost him, moreover, as much 
labour in cooking and digesting as in tho case above; so that they 
might well and truly be said to be of his own goods and chattels. Ac¬ 
cordingly, he held fast by ’em, both by teeth and claws, would fly to 
whatever he could lay his hands on, and in a word, would intrench 
and fortify them round with as many circumvkllatiotis and brdast- 
WorjLs as my uhclo Toby would a citadel. 

There waa one plaguy rub in the way of this, tho scarcity of mate¬ 
rials to make anything of a defence with, in case of a smart attack; 
inastnuch aS few men of grkat genius had exercised their parts in 
writing books upon the stibject of great noseS. By the trotting of my 
lean horse, the thing is incredible ! and I am qditd lost in my Under¬ 
standing, when I am considering what a ti^asure of precious time and 
talents together has been wasted upon worse subjects, and how many 
lUilliohS m books ih all languages, and in all possible types ahd bind¬ 
ings, have been fabricated on points not half so much tending to the 
unity aud peace-making of the World ! What was to fee had, however, 
he set the greater store by; and though my father would ofttimec; 
sport with my uncle Toby’s library, which, by the byo, was ridiculous 
to^gh, yet, at the very same time he did it, ho collected every book 
treatise which had been systematically wrote upon noses with as 
Xauch care as my honest uncle Toby had done those Upon inilitary 
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tirhiQi) & ttiich 1^ iiBle ^nld Hitl ileld ; btil 
tiiat iidi thy twIrisgteisiQii, ndy deaf uilisl©. 

Herb,—but why here—tkiher than ih any bihet patt of ihy atbiy ? 

—hni hot able to tell:-bht hero it is—:-my heart itbi^ me 

to pay to thee, my dbdt uncle Toby, once for all, thb tribute I owe thy 
ffoodneas.—Here let ihe thnist my chair aside, ahd kneel down hpon 
the ground, whilst I am pouring forth the warmest* feentittibntt of lore 
fit thbe, and veneration for the ejabellehey of thy character, that evef 
virtue and nature kindled in a nephew’s bosom.—Peace and comforj; 
rest for everinorb upon thy head thou efatiedijt ho man’s <^jtnforts,«« 
ittsultedst no man’s opinions,—thou blackenbdst no ihah’s charabter,—: 
devourbdst no man’s bread ! Gently, with faithful Trim behind thee, 
didst thou ramble round the little circle of thy pleasures, jostling ho 
creattiro in thy way : f(^r each one’s sorrows thou hadst a tekr, for each 
man^ hfeod thotl hadst a shilling. 

Whilst I am wbrth one, to pay a weeder, thy path from thy dobr to 
thy bowl ing-OTfcbn shall never be grown up.—Whilst there ib a rood 
and a half of land in thb Shandy family, thy idrtificatlonb, my dear 
uncle Toby, shall novei* be demolished. 

CHAPTER XXXV, 

Mr father’s collection was not great, but to make amends, it was curi¬ 
ous ; and consequently he was some time in making it: he had .the 
great good fortune, however, to set off well in getting ^uscambilie’s 
prologue,upon long noses, almost for nothing; for he gave no more for 
Bmscambilles than three half-crowns; owing indeed fo ihe sriong 
fancy which, the stall-man saw my father had for the book the luommit 
he laid his hands upon it.--—There are not three jSruscambilles in 
Christendom, said the siaitman, except what are chained up i,n the 
libraries of the curious. My father flung down the money as qiiick as 
lightning—took Bruscambiile into his bosom—hied, home from Picca¬ 
dilly to Coieman-street with it, as he would have hied home with a 
treasure# without taking his hand once ofl’ from Bruscambiile all the 
Way. . * - 

To those who do not yet know of which gender Bruscamhille is—in¬ 
somuch as a prologue upon long noses might easily be done by either^— 
’twill be no objection against the simile—to say that my father, got 
homo, he solaced himself with Bruscambiile after the manner in which 
’ti."! ten to one, your worship solaced yourself with yoUr first mistress; 
that is from morning even unto night: which by the bye# how .de¬ 
lightful soever it may prove to the innamorato, is of liitlp or no ehtei** 
tainittent at all to by-standers.——Takp nqtice, I go no farther with 
tile simile;—my farther’s qyo was greater than his appetite—-his zefd 
greater than his knowledge;—he ;Qooled—his aflections became,di¬ 
vided;-he,got hold of Pri^itz—purchojed Scaederus, Andrea 

Pareous, Bouohet’s Evening Conferences, and, above ail, the great and 
learned Hafen Blawkenbergius; of which as I shall have much to 
say by and bye—I will say nothing now. 

CHAPTER ixivi. 

Of- all the tracts my father was at the paias to procure and study in 
support of Kls hfpotHfeliB, there f^as any me #hercin he folt a 
more ctnul dibappointzheht ai; first thah In the creiebrated didld^e he* 
bween Pamphagus and Codes, written by tfic Chast6’ pOh of the grelt 
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auil veiterabl^ iErasmus, upon the vwious uses and seasouRble apjilica- 
tions of long noses.——Kow don’t let Satan, mj, d««r girl, in this 
cbApter, t^e advantage of any ono spot of rising ground t» get astride 
of yduf imaginatipn, if you can any ways help it; or, if he is so nim¬ 
ble as to slip on, let me beg of you like an unback’d filly, to frist iu 
squirt itf to jwnp it, to rear it, to hound it—and to hich it, with long 
TcicJes and^ ihort kicks, till, like TickletoBy’s nmro, you break a strap m 
a crupper, and throw his worship into the dirt——You need not kill 
him.— 

—-^And pray who was Tiokletoby’s mare 1—’Tis just as discredit¬ 
able and unscholar-like a question, sir, as to have asked what year (a,b 
urh, con.) the second Punic war broke out.—Who was Tickletoby’s 
niarel—Bead, read, read, read, my unlearned reader ! read,—or by 
thfe knowledge of the great Saint Paraleipomenon, 1 tell you before* • 
baud you had better throw down the book at dnco; for without much 
reading, by which your reverence knows I mean much knowledge, you 
will no more be able to penetrate the moral of the next mau'bled page 
(motley emblem of my work), than the world with all its sagacity has 
been able to unravel the many opinions, transactions and truths, which 
still lie mystically hid under the dark veil of the black one.* 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

NIHIL me poeniut hujvs nasi,*’ quoth Pamphague; that is, “ My 
nose has been the making of me.”—“ Nec est cur pumiteat,” replies 
Codes; that is, How the dence should such a nose fail ? 

The doctrine, you see, was laid down by Erasmus, as ray father wished 
it, with the utmost plainness; but my father’s disappointment was in 
liudihg nothing more from so able a pen but the bare fact itself; with¬ 
out any of that speeulatlvc subtlety or ambidexterity of argumenta¬ 
tion upon it which Heaven had bestowed upon man on purpose to 
investigate truth, and fight for her on all sides. My lather pish’d and 
pugh’d at first most terribly.......’Tis worth something to have a good 

name.' As the dialogue was of Erasmus, my father soon came to him¬ 
self, and read it over and over again, with great application, studying 
every word and every syllable of it through and through in its most 
strict and literal interpretation. He could still make nothing of it 
that way. Mayhap there is more meant than is said in it, quoth my 
father....Learned men, brother Toby, don’t write dialogues upon long 

noses for nothing....Ill study the mystic and the allegoric sense....Here 

is frame room to turn a man’s self in, brother. 

My father read on. 

IJow, I jdnd it needful to inform yourfrevcrences and worships that, 
the many nautical uses of long noses enumerated by Erasmus, 
the dialogist affirmeth that a long nose is not without its domestic 

® distress, and for want of a pair 

of bellows, it will do excellently well ad excHandum focum (to stir up 
the fire). 

Natim had been prodigal in her j^s to my father beyond measure, 
and had sown the seeds of verbal criticism as deep within Tiim as she 
had done the seeds of all other knowledge ; so that he had got out his 

• It was the whim of the eccentrie author to introduce at this place two pages, the 
one marbled, the other black, which he there inserted for the readers to exercise 
their ingenuity upon, to as much eff^t as Mr. Shandy in his stu<ly of Erasmus’s 
essay detaitedin the next chapter. 
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penknifle, and was trying experiments npon tbe senience, to see if ^e 
ootdd not scratch some better sense into it.. .f're got ndtMn a single 
letter, ibrbtber Toby, cried my fktber, of Eraamna bis mystic meaning. 
.........Ton are near enongb, brother, replied my nncle, in all <k>n- 

BoiebCe..Pshaw J cried my father, scratching on, I might as Well 

be seven miles off.... I’ve done it, said my father, snapping hat fingers... 
See, my dear brother Tob^, how l have mended the sense.......But you 

have marred a word, replied my uncle Toby.My fhther pnt on his 

spectacles, bit his lip, and tore out the leaf in a passicm. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

0 StAWKENBeacics ! then faithful analyser of my Disgrazias, thou sad 
foreteller of so many of tlie whips and short turns which in one stage 
or other of my life have come slap upon me from the shortness of my 
nose, and no other cause that I am conscious of...tell me, Slawkenber- 
gius, what secret impulse was it 1 what intonation of voice 1 whence 
came it 1 how did it sound in thy ears 1 art thou sure thou heardst it 1 
—which first cried out to thee,...Go, go, Slawkenbergius ! dedicate the 
labours of thy life, neglect thy pastimes, call forth all the powers and 
faculties of thy nature, macerate thyself in the service of mankind, and 
write a grand folio for them, upon the subject of their noses. 

How the communication wm conveyed into Slawkenbergius’ senso- 
rium, so that Slawkenbergius should know whose finger touched the 
key, and whose hand it was that blew the bellows, as Hafen Slawken* 
bergiuB lias been dead and laid in his grave above fourscore and ten 
yeai’S, we can only raise conjectures. ♦ 

Slawkenbergius wa-s played upon, for aught I know, like one of Whit¬ 
field’s disciples : that is, with such a distinct intelligence, sir, of which 
of the two masters it was that had been practising upon his insirument, 
as to make all reasoning upon it needles.s. 

—For in the acconut which Ilafen Slawkenbergius gives the world 
of hi.s motive!, and occasions for writing and spending so many years of 
his life upon this one work.. .towards the end of his prolegomena (which, 
by the bye, should have come first, but the bookbinder has moat inju¬ 
diciously placed it between the analytical contents of the book and the 
book itseli)...he informs his reader that ever since he had arrived at 
the age of discernment, and was able^ to sit down coolly, and consider 
within himself the true state and coi|dition of man, and. distinguish 
the main end and design of his being; or, to shorten my transl^mi, 
for Slawkenbergius’s book is in Latin, and not a little prolix in this 
passage;—ever since I understood, quoth Slawkenbergius, anything, or 
rather lekat teas what, and could perceive that the point of long noses 
had been too loosely handled by all who had gone before, have 1, Slaw- 
kenbergios, felt a strong impulse, with a mighty and unremsUble call 
within mo, to gird up myself to this undertaking. 

j\nd, to do justice to Slawkenbergius, he has entered the list with a 
stronger lanoe, and taken n much larger career in it, than any one man 
who had ever entered it before him; and, indeed, in many repeats, de¬ 
serves to be ennicjuil as a pi'ototype for all writers of voluminous works, 
‘at least to model their works by; for he has taken in, sir, the whole 
subject...examined every part of it dialectically ; then brought it into 
full day; dilucidating it with all the light which either the ooUiting 
of his own natuml parts could strike, or the profouudest knowledge of 
the Bcienoeshad empowered him to oast upon it,...collatingieoBe(^io]i> 
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SKIld coijMpUiij| ;,..begripjp, l;;QjrroTfm|, an^ stealing, ^ bf 
tfeatfiaft bate im^nor wra|»gi'^ 

of liio learn04; so that Stawkenbeygina iii| “|>qok jpro- 

peifiiy conaiclarad, not only as a mod w# as a thqrq|i|[b*4Mlcbqj| 3wr«»»T, 

a4i4 Tegular in^itute of noses; eempri^endlng in ii qll that ift, ey 
be/nq^fut 4q be known about theq^. . 

Fby this cquse it is t^at | tbrbear tq ifpeak ot ao many (o^he^w^) 
valuable bodkji and treatises o^ my fatber’s (;qUeet.|u% 
plaibp upon noses, or collaterally toupbiug tbeiq; aucb, for inst&nce, os 
rrignitz, now lying upon the table before me, wh<f with infinite lam¬ 
ing, and from the most candid and scholar like examination 6f ahoye 
four thousand different skulls in upwards of twOhiy chaweh]4quse;S( in 
Silesia, which he had rammaged, has informed v« that the men««rw; 
tion and configuration of the osseous or bony parts of hupian nioMS, in 
auy given tract of country, except Cnm ’fartary, whore they Q.re all 
crtished dot^n by the thumb, so that no judgment can !>« formed upon 
them, are much nearer alike than the world imagines; the aiffyrence 
amongst them being, he says, a mere trifle, not worth taking notice ot; 
but that' the size and jollity of every individual nose, and by which 
one nose ranks above hnothct, and bears a higher jprioe, is owing to the 
cartilaginous’ and muscular parts of it, into whose ducts and sinuses 
the blood and animal spiidts being impelled and driven by the warmth 
ai>d force of the imagination, which is but a step to it (bating the case 
of idiots, whphi Frignitz, who had lived many years in Turkey, sup* 
posef tinder the more immediate tutelage of lleaven), it so happens, 
and ever must,'says Frignitz, that the excellency of the nose is in a 
direct arithmetical proportion to the excellency of the wearer’s fancy. 

It is foi* thq same reason, that is, because ’tis all comprehended in 
SlawkepbergiUs,' that I say hothipg likewise of Soroderus (Andrea), 
who, all the world knows, set himself up to oppugn Frignitz with 
great violence,...proving it in his own way, first logically, and then by 
a series of stubborn facte, “ That so far was Frigratz from the truth, 
ip affirming that the fancy begat the nose, that on the contrary—the 
nose begat the fancy.” 

The learned suspected Soroderus of an indecent sophism ip this: 
and Frigrdtz cried out aloud iu the dispute, that Soroderus had shifted 
the idea hpon hiin, but Scroderus w®ut on, maintaining his thesii. 

’My father was jjUst balancing within hinasolf which of the two sides 
he sho)^l4 take in this affair, when Ambrose Farseus decided it in a 
uinmejat,'and, by overthrowing the systems both of Prignitz and Soro¬ 
derus, ^royo my father put of both sides of the controversy at oi\ce. 
Wi^hes^,--;'. 

I ^be learned re^er ;...in saying it, I mention it oply 

to show the learned I know the fact myself-- 

That; this Ambrose Parapua was chief surgeon and nose-mender to 
C|^qrles the Ninth of Francf; and in high credit with bi*u a^d the 
of'sttcdedteg kings (1 know not wbich), aiid that, e:^cept 
ill the.^s|ip no made In hte at^ry of ^aliaeoUus’s noiies, and hia mant^r 
of he was estfdmed by the whole dol^ge of phy%ian3, 

at that time, ^ more knowing in matters of than any one who- 
haffhver taken them in hand. ' 

ISiqw, AmbreiP Famns opnyincqd. father dihat the ^e ^*>4 

bf iyl^t had engaged so munh thf at|eut^n of fhe i^rld, 
which Fri^ife! M Scrd^riis !|a4 an. niTO bsandng 



and ii|i« pafts, ^aa neitlwr fcbi» nor tknti tho length gfH^- 

ne|S df tne nose was' owin^ simply jppf^apSS w »4 flaec|all!y jn & 
ntirsoAbreas!:, as ihp Ifstpesanpa sho 4 »<Mis of looses wps tp ti|p 
firmnpss an4 Olsstic repulsipn of t^e samo opgap of nui:|’i(top ip 
iipjo ppd lively; which though bappy for the womaa, was tfiO n 4 ^oiiag 
of tlie ‘child, inasmuch as his nose was so 8 nu|>W 4 , m yel^nffed, fe- 
batiodf and so reiipigerated thei'cby, as never toiarrivp manmrqm «ltfW 
legiimam: but that in eke of the iiaccidity and sqftn^^ of ti^e np|ie 
or mother’s breast, ny sinking ipto it, quoth Parmus, as into «o mjica 
butter, the nose was comforted, nourished, pinipped pp, refrwheC re- 
fociilated, and set ingrowing for ever. 

1 have but two to obserye of Parfeqs; first, that h® Proyes 

ai\d explains all this with th® utmost chastity and dooornm pf expres¬ 
sion ;... for which, may his soul for ever rest in peace ! 

And, secondly, that, besides the systemR of Prignitz and Scroderus, 
whioh Ambrose Parssilshis hypothesis cffoctnally overthrew, it over¬ 
threw at the 8 am 6 time the system of peace and harmony of opr fiimily; 
and, for three days together, not only embroiled matters between my 
father arid my mother, but turned likewise the whole house, and every* 
thing in it, except my upclo Toby, quite upside down. 

Such a ridiculous tale of a dispute between a man and his wife, never 
surely, in any age or country, got vent through the ifeyhole of a street- 
door ! 

My mother, you must know-but I have fifty things m^re necessary 

1 o let you know first; I have a hundred difficulties’which I have pro¬ 
mised to clear up, and a thousand distresses and4ome8tic misadventures 
crowding in ujion m 6 thick and three-fold, one upon the neck of ano¬ 
ther. A cow broke in "(to-morrow morning) to my uncle Toby’a fortifi¬ 
cations, and ate two or three rations and a half of dried grassy tearing 
up the sods with it, which faced his horn-work and ©overod-way. —7 
Trim insists upon its being tried by a court martial, the cow to l>e 
shot, Blop to be mca'/ixed, myself to bo iriUram'd, and, at my veiy bap¬ 
tism, made a martyr of;—poor unhappy devils that we all are want 

swaddlingbut tliere is no time to be lost in exclamations--I have 
l-‘ft my father lying across his bed, and uncle Toby in his old fringed 
chair, sitting beside him, and promised I would go to them in half an 

hour; and fivo-and-thirty minutes are lapsed already.-^Of all the 

pcr[)]cxitie 3 a mortal author .was ever seen in, tliis certainly is the 
groat Cht; for I have llufcn Slawkeiibergius’s folio, sir, to fitiwh ;—a dia- 
logiio between my father and my uncle Toby, upon the sotuti«m <;( Prig- 
nil z, Scroderus, Ambrose Paraeus, Panocrates, and (Jraugousicr, to re¬ 
late ; -a tale out of Slawkonbergius to translate;—and all this in live 
minutes loss than no time at all. - Stick a head: Would to Heaveu ifay 
enemies only saw the intiide of it. 

CHAPTEW XXXIX. 

Tamm was not any one scone more entertaining in our fajni^$^d tc 
do it .justice in this point, 1 here put olT my cap, and lay ft qpou vhe 
tabid, olos©^ beside my inknofn, on purp6se‘to make my deubaratiom to 
ths6 world knoendng this one artide the more solemn, .tbat_ I bd*®,te 
in my soul (unites my love and partiality to pay \ittdorfikn4ing 
me) the hand of the Supreme Maker and Pftst designer of all 
never made or put afaumV togetbor (in that j^riod at Ifasi of ft 
f lat 4otm to wrtto the stqtjy the char^oters of f 
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mmmAmimmm l^dty^i ifmM tMi «aM ; 
mM m^ ''ii£b»i|%''^e^^ SQ^nei, ^ .#te 

powm o£ sNlftiiig them j^^metcuilly fr^m wereHedged 

im^HtitMi^ with ao imli^ted a ooshdeace, its m theSlifflllfiEPaiaily. 
,' Koit any one af thiae wrM stmre diverting, 1 say, in this #ldioiiddal 
tihfitsti frequently arose oat of this seif same chsf' 

long aooeis, eilpe<Mly who jlhther’s imagittation wsa heatM 
with the inquiry, and nothing would serve him hat to heat iny undie 
Tohy’s too. 

My uncle Toby would give my Sibfer all possible fair play in this 
aj^mpi; and wi^h infiitite patience woold sit smoking his pipe for 
whole hpnia tx^ my father was praotMug. upon his head, 

and trying ^0 aocmlhle avenue to drive Prignits} and Sorodenw, 
aoiotaons into it. 

Whether they were above my ^mcle Toby's rea^n,—-or contrary to it, 
-—or that his brain was like damp tinder, and no spark could posiably 
take hold,'-^ that it was so fuUot saps, mines, blindsi curtains, and 
anch military disqualiheations to his seeing clearly into Prignitz and 
S«^derus’ doctrines,—I say not;—let schoolmen,—JcuUion8,—janato- 
xioi^ jand engineers, fight fur it among themselves. 

^ ’Twks so me misfortune, 1 make no doubt, in this affair, that my 
ii^ther had every word of it to translate for the benefit of my uncle 
-Toby, and render ou^ of Slawkenl)ergiu8’s iiatin, of which, as he was no 
gret!^ master, his translation was not always of the purest,—and gen- 
mtdly least so where it was most wanted:—this naturally opened a door to 
a second qsisfoiiune, that, in the wanner paroxysms of his zeal to open 
my uncle Toby’s eyes—my father's ideas ran on as much faster than 
the* translation as the translation out moved my uncle Toby’s;—^neither 
the one nor the other added much to the perspicuity of my father’s 
lecture* 


CHAPTER XL. 

Tun glft of ratiocination and making syllogisms,—I mean in man,—for 
p.» Superior classesa of beings, such as angels and spirits,—’tis all done, 
may it plea^ your LordsnijM, as they tell me, by intuition»—^^and 
beings inferior, as your worships all know, syllogize by their noses; 
tlumgh there is an Island swimming in the sea, though not altogether 
at its ease, whose inhabitants, if my intelligence deceives me not, are 
so wonderfully gifted as to syllc^ize after the same fashion, and oft- 
timee to' make yeryjwcll out toohat thaf^ neither here nor there.— 

The gift of doing it as it should be, amongst us, or the great iwid 
principid act of ratiocitmiion in man as logicians tell us, is, the tind- 
fag out the agriminent or disagreement of two ideas one v^th another 
by thWintervention of a third (called the medium iirmiuui) j just as a 
loan, as Lodee well observes, by a yard, finds two men’s nine-pin •^leya 
io fee of the same length, which could not be brought together, to 
na^aare their equality, by 

Had the same great reasoner looked on, as my fatbrnr illustrated his 
^stem of and observed my uncle Tdby's deportment,—what 
mreat^ttention he gave to every woi’dand as oft as he toek hi» pipe 
pToM his n^uth, with^what wonderfiil serioumess he contemplated the 
iff it i—snmveying it transversely as he Iheld itbetwikt his finger 
pin|vbti^^thttml> ;-~4hmi foresight,—then i^s way,—then Hmt, in Ml 
^ posable directions and fore-shortenings, he would have ooncladed 



mivnAii lii 

my moi^ IVOqt iui4^ if ttmimitt, '«|i# im i^lbili* 

m$mAmv0a!axbB^‘WiikW^' ky pddMliHf ikoMii 

in otdir mb mjr father latd tlM»a beChre hi»» #»e Ib^ mis 

mote i!is%aiT ialher'waiiledl :«^lilff siia, in sU ImI mss •! in 

these philoiophid leetiiBer-<»irBa to onable mj nmde Iwe not to Si$m$s, 
but hold the jmlMia and scHrunloB Of lesarnihl# ivitto 

we^ them* My unole Toby^ $» you wHl read la tihf nait 
did neither the one nor the (^her. 

. CHAf>TER xw, 

’Til a pity, cried my father, one winie/s night, a&er* three hodts 
painful tranalaiaon of Slawkenbergius,—*tls a |^ty, cried txy litithr* 
putting my mother's thread^per into the book Ibr a mark as Ite 
spoke,—that Truth, brother Toby, should shut herself np in imdt Im¬ 
pregnable fustneases, and be so obstinate as not to surrender herself 
sometimes upon the closest siege— 

Kow it happened then, as indeed it bad often d<Hie before;, that my 
unde Toby's fancy, during tho time of my fathe/e espla^tion ef 
Prigaitz to him,—having nothing to stay it there, had tajuna a f&ort 
flight to the bosrling green :—hia body might as Well have taken a 
turn tlkere too; so that with all the semblsmce of a deep schoolman 
intent upon the nudtus i<>rmfmu,-^my uncle Toby was in feet as 
ignorant of tho whole lecture, and all its pro's and &m% ns If mj 
father had been translating Hafen Slawkenbergius from frao Latin 
tongue into the Cherokee. Bat tho word siege^ Eke a talisiiumie 
power, in my father’s metaphor, wafting back my unde Toby% fehoy* 
quick as a note could follow the touch,—he opened his eaTsemd my 
father observing that he took his pipe out of his mouth, and dtufled 
his chair nearer the table, as with a desire to profit,—my father With 
great ple^ure bogan bis sentence again,—changing only the plan, and 
dropping the metaphor of the siege in it, to keep clear of some dsmgem 
my father apprehended from it. ' 

’Tig a pity, said my father, that truth can only be on fmesbie, 
brother Toby, considering what ingenuity th«»e learned men have all 
shown in their solutions of noses.—Can noses bedissolvedt re¬ 
plied my uncle Toby. 

—My father thrust back his chaii—rose up—put on his hat—Imdc 
four long strides to the door—Jerked it open, thrust his head halfway 
out—shut the door again—^took no notice of the bad hinge—eetmrned 
to the table—plucked my mother’s thread-pajj^ out of SlawketBr 
bergiu’s book, went hastily to his bureau—walked slowly badk, twist¬ 
ing my mother’s thread-paper about his thumb—unbut^edhfe valet- 
coat—threw my mother’s thread paper into the fire—hit h^ salin 
pincushion in two—filled his mouth with bran—confounded it?— 
but, mark, the oath of oonfusiem was levelled at my undle T<d>yk 
brain;—which was even confused enough already;—we Curse ipa i^ 
charged only with the bran;—the bran, may it pmse youf hmxfwm, 
wu no more than powder to the hall. 

’Tvai well my fathei^g passion lasted not long; fia m Imqi aa thiy 
did last they led him a busy life on’t; and it m «n» ctf the mmt VBp 
aoeonntable problems that ever 1 met with in my observvdosAnf 
hnmah nidwe, thM nothing should prove my fetheVa »<M)tIe soih^iei^ 
or make bis pasaioa go on so like gunpowdmv m the tiheJt|>eil9^ 
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BtnkeB Ilk met with firofti the quaint wmpHdty of my uncle 

Toby*8 questions.——-Had ten dozen of hornets stiing him behind in 
mailT different places all at one time, he could hot have earerte^ more 
mecnanical functions in fewer seconds, or started half so ihUch, as 
with one single -yaery of three words unseasonably popping in full 
upon him in his hobby-horsical career. 

'Twas all on© to my uncle Toby he smoked his pipe on with un¬ 
varied composurehis heart never intended offence to his brother— 
and as his head could seldom find out where the sting of it laj—-he 
always gave my father the credit of cooling by himself—He was live 
minutes and thirty-five seconds about it in the present case. 

By all that’s good !, said my father, swearing as he came to himself, 
and taking the oath out of Ernulphus’s digest of curser—(though to 
do my father justice, it was a fault, as he had told l)r. Blop in the 
affair of Emufphus, which he as seldom committed as any man upcm 
earth)—By all that’s good and great, brother Toby, said my father, if 
it was not for the aids of philosophy, which befriend one so much as 
they do, you would put a man beside aH temper.—Why, by the 
solutions noses, of wnich I was telling you, 1 meant, ba you might 
have known, had you favoured me with one grain of attention, the 
various accounts which learned men of different kinds of knowledge 

have given the world of the causes of short and long noses.-There 

is no cause but one, replied my uncle Toby, why one man’s nose i.s 

longer than another’s, but because that God pleases to have it so.- 

That his Grongousier’s solution, said my father.-It is He, continued 

ray unde Toby, looking up, and not regarding my father’s interrup¬ 
tion, who makes us all, and frames and puts us together in such forms 
and proportions, and for such ends, as is agreeable to his infinite 
wisdom.—’Tis a pious account, cried my father, but not philosophical; 
—there is more religion in it than sound science. It was no incon¬ 
sistent part of my uncle Toby’s character—that he feared God and 
reverenced religion.-So the moment my father finished his re¬ 

mark, my uncle Toby fell a whistling LilUhnlkro, with more zeal 
(though more out of tune) than usual— 

Wh.at is become of my wife’s thread-paper 1 

CHAPTER XLII. 

No matter—as an appendage to seam.stres:-iy, the thread paper might 
be of some consequence to n»y mother- of none to my father, 
as a mark in Slawkenbergius. Slawkcnbergius, in every p.ago of him, 
was a ridi treasury of in exhaustible knowledge to my father;—he 
could not open him amiss; and he would often say, in closing the 
book, that, if all the arts and sciences in the wctrkl, with the bouks 
which treated of them, were lo.st—should the wisdom and policies of 
government, he would say, through disuse, ever happen to be forgot-, 
and all that statesmen had wrote, or caused to be written, upon the 
strong or the weak sides of courts and kingdoms, should tliey bo 
forgot also-r-and Slawkenbergius only left—there would be enough in 
hifii, in all donscicnco, he would say, to set the world a-going again. 
A treasure, therefore, was he indeed! an institute of all that was 
necessary to be known of noses, and everything else.—At matin, noon, 
and voq^fs, was Hafen Slawkenbergius his recrediion and delight;— 
-twa* fit ever in his hamk ; — you would have sworn, sir, it had been 
a <»mon's pray<a>book, so worn, so glazed, so contrit^fi and attrited 
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uras i6 with iln^erB and with thumbs, in all from one extd 

even imto the otner. , 

I am not »nch a bigot to Slawfcenbergins as my father “—there is a 
fund in him^ no doubt; but, in my opinion, the best, I don't say the 
most profitable, but the most amusing, part of Hafen Slawkenbefgius, 
is his Talesand, considering he was a Cferman, many of them told 
not without fanc^^These take up his second book, containing nearly 
one half of his folio, and are comprehended in ten deosdes^each decade 
c(Hitaining ten tales.—Philosophy is not built upon tales ; and, there* 
fore, ’twaa certainly wrong in Slawkenbergius to send them into the 
world by that name !—there arc a fe%v of them in his eighth, ninth, 
and tenth decades, which I own, seem rather playful and sportive 
than speculative;—but, in general, they are to bo looked upon by the 
learned as a detail of so many independent facts, all of them turning 
round, somehow or other, upon the main hinges of his subject, and 
collected by him with great fidelity, and added to his wnrk as so many 
ilhistrations upon the doctrines of noses. 

As we have leisure enough upon our hands, if you give me leave, 
madam. 111 tell you the ninth tale of his tenth decade. 


VOLUME THE FOURTH 


Multitttdiiiis imperittt-lion lonnido judicia, mcis tatneu, rogo parcant opnseulis—. 
in quibus fuit propositi semper, a jocis ad seria, in seriis vicissim ad jocos transire,— 
Joan. Saresbkrtemsis, Episcopm ttugdun. 

ST.AWKEBBCIRGn PABEtlA*. SLAM KKNBEaaOIs's TALE. 


Vkspera qtiadatn frigidula, posteriori 
in parte nrensis August!, peregrin us, nuilo 
fuseo eolore incidens, inantica a tergo, 
paueis mdusiis, binis calceis, braecisque 
scrieis coceineis repletu, Argentoratum 
ingressus cst. 


Militi euni peroontauti, qiium portus 
intraret, dixit, .se apud Nasorura^Promoti» 
torium fuisse, Francofmtum profleisci, 
et Argentoratum, transitu ad fines Sar- 
inatia* monsis intervallo, rcversuruni. 

Miles peregrini in faciem SHsj.>exil 
l)i boni, nova forma nasi 1 

At multum inihi profuit, iuqiiil pere- 
grinus, cafpum aineitlu extraheua, e quo 
pependit acinaces; ■ Loculo nranum iu- 
seruit; ct magna cum urbanitate, pilci 


It was one cool refreshing evening, at 
the close of avery sultry day, iii the latter 
end of tlic month of August, when a 
stranger, mounted upon a dark mule, 
with a small eloak-bag behind him, con¬ 
taining a few shirts, a pair of shoes, and 
a crimson-satin pair of breeches, entered 
the town of Strasburg. 0 

He told tht' sentinel, who questioned 
him .as he entered the gates, that he had 
been at the Promontory of Noses—was 
going on to Frankfort—and should be back 
again at Strasburg that day month, in his 
way to the borders of Crim Tartary. 

The sentinel looked up into tlio 

stranger's face:-he never saw such a 

nose in his life ! 

—1 have made ;i very good venture of 
it, quoth the stranger j—so slipping hie 
wrist out of the loop of a black riUlion, 
to which a short scymetar was hung, lie 


•A« Hafen Slawkenbergius dc Nasis is extremely scarce, it may not be unttceepl- 
ablc to the learned reader to see the B|>ecimcn of a few pages of his original. I will 
make no reflection upon it, but that his story-telling Latin is niueh more conei.w 
than his philosophic—and, I think, has more of Lalinity in It. 



IH mSTBAU IHAICDT* 


part* antarioM iAfitot&a&tt alBiatra* ut tm- 
tea4it dexirain, miUti flprinum 4x4ft, et 
ptoceMit. 


Dol^ aU miles, tfmpuUsUHn 
•aqsim et ealgum aUoquens, virum edieo 
utbanuin vaginam perdidiste: itiacraxi 
haud potetit nuda adoiaei: neque v*gt» 
nan toto Arfentorato, haWem inreBiet. 

. . NuUun unquain Habui, xespondit 

peregrisuB fcspicieas<»<—seque comiter 
iiMdinant-xhoc more gesto, nudam aciaa* 
eem elevsm, mule lente progrediente, at 
naswm tueri possiia. 


Non imamrlto, Imlgae peregrine, r*> 
■pondit miles. 

NihUi mUimo, ait tile tympanista, e 
peigamraa faetitius est. 

Prout chxistiaaus sum, inquit miles, 
xiMUB iUe, ni sextieB mq^or sit, meo asset 
eenfonnis. 

Crepitate audiei, ait tympanista. 

Meheroule I saaguinem emisit, re* 
spondit miles. 

Miseret ma, inquit tympanista, qut 
non ambo tetiigimus! 

Eodam temporis puacto, quo bee res 
srgumentata fuit inter militem et tympa* 
nistam, disceptabatuz ibidem tubicine et 
uxore sua, qui tune aoccsserunt, et, pere¬ 
grine pretereunte, restiterunt. 

QuanUts nasns ! •* seque iongus est,. 
ait tubicina, ac tuba. 

Et ex eodem metallo, aU tulneen, 
velut stamutimento madias. 

Tantum respondit ilia, quod 

fistulam dulcedine vinoit. 

Aiineua est, ait tutBcen. 

Nequaqumn, respondit uxor. 

Rnrsnm afixmo, ait tubieen, qnod 
aoeiuiett. 

Rem penitus cxplorabo; prius, enim 
digito tangam, ait uxor, quam dormi- 
vero. 

MuiusperegriaigradtUento pregressus 
est, ut unumquodque vetbum oontro* 
Twsia^ non tmtum inter mUitem et tym- 
panistam, Vi^um eciain inter tubieiuem 
et uxorem t^us, audiret. 

Nequaquam, ait ilia, in mulicolhun 
ft-ama demittens, et manibus ambabus in 
pectus positis, <mule lente progrediwte) 
nequaquam, ait lUe respidmu, non ne* 


put bis hand into Ms pocket, and with 
great ooitrtecy toutdting the fiorepaxt ai 
his cap with his left hqnd, as he Extended 
his right—be put a florin into the sentl 
ad's hand, and passed on. 

It grieves me, said the sentinel, spekk* 
ing to a littledwarfish bandy-legged drum¬ 
mer, that so courteous a soul should have 
lost his scabbard-—he eannot travel with¬ 
out one to his seymitar; and will not be 
able to get a scabbard to flt it in all Stras- 
burg.—I aevear bad one, rq;>lled the 
stranger, looking back to the sentinel, 
and putting his hand up to his cap as he 
spoke. — I carry it, continued he, thus, 
—holding up his naked scymetar, his 
mule moving on slowly all the tirae,<—on 
purpose to defend my nose. 

It is well worth It, gentle stranger, re¬ 
plied the sentinel. 

—.’Tis not worth a single stiver, said 
the brandy-legged drummer,—tis a nose 
of parchment. 

As 1 am a true Catholic—except that 
it is six times as big—'tis a nose, said the 
sentinel, like my own. 

—I heard it crackle, sqid the drummer. 

By Dunder, said the sentinel, 1 saw it 
bleed. 

What a pity, cried the bandy-iegged 
drummer, we did not both touch it! 

At the very time that this dispute was 
maintaining by the sentinel and the 
drummer—was the same point debating 
betwixt a trumpeter and a trumpeter’s 
wife, who were just then coming up, and 
had stopped to see the stranger pass by. 

Menedicitsf ! —— What a nose !—’tis 
as long, said the trumpeter’s wife, as a 
trumpet. 

Anjl of the same metal, said the trum¬ 
peter, as you hear by its sneering. 

’Tis as soft as the flute, said she. 

’Tis brass, said the trumpet. 

'Til a pudding’s end, said his wife. 

. I tell thee again, said the trumpeter, 
’til a braaen nose. 

Til know the bottom of it, said the 
trumpeter's wife, for I will touch it with 
my finger before 1 sleep. 

The straagw’s mule moved on at so 
slow a rate that he heard every w<»ra of 
the dispute, not cmly betwixt the sentinri 
and the dnumner, but betwixt the fihun- 
peter uad tlie trumpeter’s wifir. 

No ! said he, dropping his rethl upon 
his mule’s neck, and laying both his 
hands upon his Iweast, the one over the 
othttr in a mint-like (this mule 
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ce»aeest tit m isthtec diluddata foret. 
Minime gentium ? m6U» tuMus nunquam 
tangetur, dum spiritus hos rcjget artus— 
Ad quid agendum t ait uxor burgoma* 
giftri. 


Peregrinus illi non respondit. Votum 
faciebat tunc temporis Saneto Nieolao ; 
quo facto, in sinum dextrum inserens, e 
qua negligenter pependit acinaces, lento 
gradu proce^it per plateam Argentoratl 
latam qua: ad diversortum tempio ex ad^ 
versum ducit. 


Peregrinus mulo detcendens atabulo 
includi, et manticam inferri Jussit: qua 
aperta et coccincis sericis fermorallbus 
extractis cum argenteo laoiuiato PaafK)- 
MATE, his aese induit, statimquc, acinaci 
in manu, ad forum deambulavit. 


(juod ubi poregrinus esaet ingressus, 
uxorem tubicinis obviain euntem as* 
picit: illico cursum f!cctU> inetuens ne 
nasus suus cxploraretur, atque ad di* 
versorium regressus est—exuit sc vesti- 
bus; braccas cocciiieas scricas mantica: 
imposuit mulumque educi jussit. 


FrancofUrtum‘proficiscor, ait ille, tet 
Argentoratum quatuor aMiinc hebdoma* 
dis revertar. 

Bene curasti hoc jumentum ? (ait) 
muli faciem mann demulcen»~»me man* 
ticamque meam, plus sexeentis mille 
passibus portavit. 


Longa via est! respondK hoipes, nisi 
plurlmum esset negotii.—Enimvero, ait 
pesqgrinus, a Natoiuitt Promobtorlo re- 
divi, et nasum tpecioslssSmtun, egre* 
giosissimumque quem unquamquixquam 
sortitus est, acquislvi. 

Oum peregrinus hancmiram ratiohem 
de selpso reddit, hospes et uxor ejus, 


going on easily all the Hme),—No! said 
he looking up,—1 am not such a debtor 
to the world,—slandered and disappoint¬ 
ed as I have been,—as to give it that 
conviction: no ! said he, my nose shall 
never be touched whilst Heaven gives me 

strength . . To do wliat ? said a bur* 

gonmster’s wife. 

The stranger took no notice of the 
burgomaster’s wife ? he wm making a 
vow to Saint Nicholas j which done hav* 
Ing uncrossed hts arms with the same 
solemnity with, which he ermsed them, 
he took up the reins of his bridle with 
his left hand, and putting his right hand 
into his bosom, with his scymetar hang¬ 
ing loosely to the wrist of it, he rode on 
as slowly as one foot of the mule could 
fbUow another, through the principal 
streets of Strasburg, till chance branght 
him to the great inn in tiie nnirket*plaee, 
over-against the church. 

The moment the stranger alighted, he 
ordered his mole to be led into the stable, 
and his oloak-bag to be brought in; then 
opening, and taking out of it his crim¬ 
son-satin breeches, with a 8llvcr-fi:li^ed 
—(appendage to them which I due not 
translate)—he put his breeches, with his 
fringed cod-piece on, and forthwith, 
with his short scymetar in his hand, 
walked oat to the grand parade. 

The stranger had just taken three 
turns upon the parade, when he per¬ 
ceived the trumpeter's wife at the op- 
jmsite side of it; so, turning short, in 
pain lest his nose should be attempted, 
he instantly went back to his inn,—.un¬ 
dressed himself, packed up his nimson- 
satin breeches, &c., in his cloak*bag, and 
called for his mule. 

I am going forwards, said the stranger, 
for Frankfort, — and shall be back at 
Strasburg this day month. 

I hope, continued the stranger, strok¬ 
ing down the fkce of his mule with his 
left hand as he was goii^ to mount it, 
that you have been kind to this faithfttl 
slave of mine,—it has carried me and my 
cloak-lM^, continued he, tapping the 
mule’s back, above six hundred leagues. 

a long journey, sir, replied the 
master oPthc inn—unlms a man has great 
business.—Tat! tut t said the stranger, 
1 have been at the Promontory of Noses; 
and have got me one of the goodliest and 
joUiest, thank Heaven, that ever fell to 
a single man’s lot. 

Whilst the stranger was giving this odd 
account of himself, the master of the 
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ocidis intentis, porcgrini nasum contem- 
plantur-^Por sanctossanctasquo omnest 
aU hospiUs uxor, nasis iluodecim maxi- 
mis in toto Argentoratb major ost !— 
c&tnc, ait ilia inarlti-iH aurcm iususur- 
xajii, noune est naws prsrgrarwlis ? 


Dolus incst, animc mi, ait hosi>c«—* 

sus ost falsus. 

Veruscstjrespouilit uxor. 

Ex abicte faetus est, ait illc, turebin- 
thinum olet.— 

Carbxwculus incst, ait uxor. 

JHortuus est nasus, respondit hospes. 

Virus cit ait illa,>»ct si ipsa vivam, 
tangam. 

Votum feci Sancto Nicolao, ait perc~ 
grinus, nasum meum intactum fore us¬ 
que ad — Quodnam tempus ? illico 
mpoudit ilia. 

Minimc t<angetur, inquit ille, (mani- 
bus in pectus coinposilis) usque ad illain 
horam—*—Quani horam i* ait ilia. < 
Nullam, respondit peregrin us, donee per- 
renio ad — Quern locum,—obsecro ? 
ait ilia —. Peregrinus nil responikns 
mulo couscenso discessit. 


inn and his wife kept both thdr yese 
fixed full upon the stranger’s nosc.i^ 
By Saint Iladagunda, said the inn¬ 
keeper’s wife to herself, there is more of 
it tlian in any dozen of the largest noses 
put together in all Strasburg! It is not, 
said she, whisjioring her husband in his 
ear, is it not a noble nose ^ 

’Tis an imposture, my dear, said the 
master of the inu}—’tis a false nose* 

’Tis a true nose, said his wife. 

’Tis made of fir-tree, said he; I smell 
the turpentine.— 

There’s a pimple on it, said she. 

’Tis a dead nose, replied the inn¬ 
keeper. 

'Tis a live nose, and, if I am alive my¬ 
self, said the iiin-kecpcr’s wife, 1 will 
touch it. 

1 have made a vow to Saint Nicho®; 
this day, .said the stranger, tiiat my nose 

sliall not be touched till....Here the 

stranger, su.spending Ids voice, looked 
up.—Till when, said she, hastily. 

It never shall be touched, said he, 
clasping his hands and bringing them 
close to Ids breast, till tlut hour — 
What hour ? cried the hin-kecpcr’s wife. 
—Never !—never ! said the stranger, 
never, till I am got —For flcaven’.s 
s;ike, into wind place said she.—The 
stranger rode away without saying a 
word. 


The strwiger had not got half a league on hia way towards Frank¬ 
fort before all the city of Strasburg was in an uproar about his nose. 
The compline bolls wore just ringing to call the Strasburgers to their 
devotions, and shut up the duties of the day in prayer;—^no ioul in all 
Strasbwg heard ’em—the city was like a swarm of bees—men, women, 
and children (the compline bells tinkling all the time) flying here an^ 
there, in at one door, and out at anotoer, this way and that wa^ 
long ways and cross ways, up one street, down another street, in at 
this alley, out at that. Did you see it ? did you see it ? did you see it ? 
O! did you see it?-—who saw it? who did see it? for mercy’s 
sake, who saw it ? 

Alack-a-day ! I was at vespers ! I Was washing, I was starching, 1 

was scouring, I was quilting-God help me ! I never saw it, I never 

touched it} would 1 had been a sentinel, a bandy-legged drummer, a 
trumpeter, a trumpeter’s wife, was the general cry and lamentation in 
ev€^ street and comer of Strasburg. 

' whastall this confusipi and disorder triumphed throughout the 
great city of Stmbui^, was the courteous stranger going cm as gently 
upcin his mul^ in his way to Frankfort, as if he had had no'concern at 
all ini the affair——talking all the way he rode,, in broken sentences, 
sometimes to his mule^.sometitaes to himself,—sometimes to his Julia. 

O Julia, my lovely Julia t-^nay, 1 cannot stop to let thee bite that 
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ihi8tl&-.that ever the sospectod tonrae of a rival should have robbed 
me of enjoyment when 1 was upon the point of tasting it f 

-^Pugh 1 'tis nothing but a thistle, never mind it ; thou shalt 

have a better supper at night. 

--Banished from my country, ray friends, from thee-— 

—Poor devil, thou art sadly tired with thy journey !——Come,—.get 
on a little faster, there’s nothing in mpr cloaLbag but two shirts, a 
crimson-satin pair of breeches, and a fruiged —, dear Julia— 

—But why to Frankfort! is it that there is a hand unlelt, which 
secretly is conducting me through these meanders and unsuspected 
tracks 1 

——Stumbling 1 by St. Nicholas I every step !—Why, at this rate 
wc shall be late in getting in—— 

——To happinessor am I to be the sport of fortune and slander ! 
—destined to bo driven forth unconvicted,-unheard,-untouch¬ 

ed if so, why did I not stay at Strasburg, where iusticc—but I had 
sworn ! Come, thou shalt drink to Saint. Nicholas—0, Julia!— 
What dost thou prick up thy ears at?—’tis nothing but a man, &c. 

The stranger rode on communing in this manner with his mule and 
Julia,—till ho arrived at his inn, where, as soon as he arrived, he 
alighted,—.?aw his mule, a.« he had promised, taken good care of, took 
ofl' his cloak-bag, with his crimson-satin breeches, &c., in it,—called for 
an omelet to his supper, %vent to his bed about twelve o’clock, and in 
five minutes fell fast asleep. 

It was about the same hour when the tumult in Strasburg being 
al.iated for that night,—the Strasburgers liad all got quietly into their 
beds,—but not like the stranger, for the rest either of their minds or 
bodies ; iimmi Mab, like an elf as she was, had taken the stranger’s 
nose, ami, without reduction of its bulk, had that night been at the 
pains of slitting and dividing it into as many noses of different cuts 
aod fashions as there were heads in Strasburg to hold them. The 
aljbesa of Quedlingberg, who with the foiir great dignitaries of her 
chajttcr, the prioress, the deancss, the subchantress, and senior canon- 
css, had that week come to Strasburg to consult the university upon a 
case of conscience relating to their placket-holes,—was ill all the night. 

The courteouH stranger’s nose had got perched upon the top of the 
l^ieal gland of her braiu, and made such rousing work in the fancies 
of the four great dignitaries of her chapter, they could not get a w'ink 
of sleep the whole night through for it; there was no keeping a limb 
still amongst themin short, they got up like so many ghosts. 

The peuitcutiariea of the third order of Saint Francis,—the uun^ of 
Mount Calvary,--the Proamonstratenses,—the Clunicnses,*—the Car¬ 
thusians,—and all the severer ofder of nuns, who lay all that night in 
blankets or hair-cloth, were still in a worse condition than the abbess 
of Quedlingberg,—by tossing and tumbling, and tumbling and tossing, 
from one side of their bods to the other the whole night long ;---the 
several sisterhoods had scratched and mauled themselves all to death; 
—they got out of their beds almost flaye^live: everybody thought 
St. Anthony had visited them for probation with his fir©; th#y had 
never once, in short, shut their eyes the whole night long from vespers 
to matins. 

* Hafen Slawkenbcrgius means tUe licaedictine niius of Cluny, founded in the 
year 910, by Odo, Abbe dc Cluny. 
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The tittas of Saint Ui«i^ acted the wisest; they never «fe« 
tempted to go to bed at all. 4 * V 

TW dean of Stra»burg» the prebendaries, the capUtdarsi anddomi- 
oiliaxs (ehpItaUy assembled in the maraing to consiikr the case of ■ bat¬ 
tered bins); Ml wishod they had follow^ thetinns of Sadat Ursula’a 
exankple* ' 4 

the harry and oonfusioa everything had been in tbo night before, 
the btdcem Imd aM forgot to b^y their leaven,—there was no battered 
buns to be had for breakfast in all Strasburg:—the whole close of the 
ca^edral was in one eternal commotion;—such a cause of reHtlensnesa 
and disquietude^ and such a zealous inquiry into the cause of that 
imilessmes), had never happened in Strasburg, since Martin Luther, 
with his doctrines, had turned the city upside down. 

If the strangeris nose took the liberty of thrusting itself thus into 
the dishes* of religious orders, &c., what a carnival did his nose make 
of it in those of the laity ! *tia more than my pen, worn to the stump 
as it is, has power to describe ! though I acknowledge {crif^ Slawkcn* 
bergiuS] with more .gaui^ of thought titan 1 could have expected froin 
Aim/that there is many a good simile now sulsistingin the world 
which might give my countrymen some idea of it; but at the cluso of 
such a folio as this, wrote for their sakes, and iu which 1 have spent the 
greatest part of my life—though 1 own to them the simile is in being, 
yet would it not be unreasonable in them to expect I should have 
either time or inclination to search fur it 1 Lot it suffice to say, that 
the riot and disorder it oocasioned in the Strasburgers’ ^tasies was 
BO general,—such an overpowering mastership had it got of all the 
faculties the Strasburgers’s minds, so many strange things, with 
equal confidence on all sides, and with eloquence in all places, were 
spoken and sworn to concerning it, that it turned the whole stream of 
all discourse and wonder towards it—every soul, good and bad—rich 
and poor—learned and unlearned—doctor and student—mistress and 
maid—gentle and simple—nun’s flesh and woman’s flesh—in Strasburg 
—spent their time in hearing tidings about it—every eye in Strasburg 
langubhed to see it—every finger—every thumb in Strasburg burned 
to toudi it. 

Now what might add, if Miything may be thought necessary to affi 
to so vehement a desire—was this, that the sentinel, the bandy loggli 
drummer, the trumpeter, the trumpeter’s wife, the burgo master 
widow, the master of the inn, and the master of tho inn’s wife, how 
widely aoever they all differed every one from another in their testi- 
mmiies and descriptions of the stranger’s nose—they all agreed together 
ia two points—namely, that he was gone to Frankfort, and would not 
return to Strasburg till that day month; and, secondly, wb«ther Ms 
no^ was true or false, that the stranger himself was one of the mtwt 
perfect paragons of beauty—the finest-made man !—the m(»t genteel I 
—the moisrti generous of his purse—and most courteous in his carriage, 
that had ev^ entered the gMes of Strasburg;—that as he rode wuh 
his scymetar slung locKt^lfr to Ms wrist, through the stress-—and 
walk^ with his crio^on-satln breeches auross the parade—’twns with 
so sweet an air of careless modesty, and so manly withal—as would 

♦ Mr, Shandy’s compliments to orators,—-Is very sensible that Slawkcnborgius has 
here Changed his metaphor —which he is very guilty, ofthat as a translator, Mt. 
Shandy has all along done what be coaid to make him stick to it,—but that here 
'twBs impossible, , . 
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have ptit the heart in jeopardy (had his nose not atood in his way) of 
every virgin who had oaat her eyea npon^iin. 

I call not tqxm that heart which ia a atranger to the throba and 
msrninga of cnrioaity, ao excited, to justify the abbess of Qaedling. 
berg, the prioress, riie deaneas, the snb-ohantress^ fcnr sending at noon* 
day for the tmmpeter's wife; she went through the sheets Btrash 
burg with her husband’s trumpet in her hand—the best apiMuatus the 
atraltneas of the time would allow her for the illustration w her the^ 
—she staid no longer than three days. 

The sentinel and the baudy legg^ drummer !—nothing on this said 
of old Athens could equal them ! they read their lectures under the 
city gates, to comers and goers, with all the pomp of a Ohiysippua 
and a Crantor in their porticoes. 

The master of the inn, with his ostler on his left hand, read his also 
in the same style—under the portico or gateway of his stable^yard;— 
hia wife, hers more privately in a back-room: all docked to their leo* 
tures } not promiscuously—but to this or that, as is ever the way, iw 
faith and credulity marshalled them—in a word, each Strasburger 
came crowding for intelligence—and every Straabmrger had the intel¬ 
ligence he wanted. 

’Tig worth remarking, for the benefit of all demonstrators in natural 
philosophy, Ao., that, as soon as the trumpeter’s wife had finished the 
abbess of Quedlingberg's private lecture, and had begun to read iu 
public, which she did upon a stool in the middle of the great parade— 
she incommoded the other demonstrators mainly by gaining incon¬ 
tinently the most fashionable part of the city of Btrasbnrg for her au¬ 
ditory. But when a demonstrator in philosophy (cries Slawkenbergius) 
has a trumpet for an apparatus, pray what rival in science can preturd 
to be heard besides him ? 

Whilst the unlearned, through these conduits of intelligence, were 
all busied in getting down to the bottom of the well, where Truih 
keeps her little court—were the learned in their way as busy in pump¬ 
ing her up through the conduits of dialectic induction—they concerned 
themselves not with facts— they reasoned.— 

No one profession had thrown more light upon this subject than the 
faculty—had not all their disputes about it run into the affair of wens 
liN oedematons swellings; they could nut keep clear of theu^ for their 
bloods and souls;—the stranger’s nose had nothing to do either with 
wens or oedematons swellings. 

It was demonstrated, however, very satisfactorily, that a ponderous 
mass of heterogeneous matter could not be congested and conglome¬ 
rated to the nose, whilst the infant was in ntero, without destroying 
the statical balance of the/cHus, and throwing it plump upon its head 
nine months before the time. 

The opponents granted the theory—they denied the consequences. 

And if a suitable provision of veins, arteries, Ac., said they, was not 
laid in, for the duo nourishment of such a nose, in the very first 
Haviina and rudiments of its formation befiire it ctime into the world 
bating the case of wens,) it could not regularly grow and be sustained 
afterwards. 

This was all answered by a dissertation upon nutriment, and the 
effect which nutriment had in extending the vessels, and in the in¬ 
crease and prolongation of the muscular parts to the greatest growth 
r 5 
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and expansion imaginable——In the triumph of which theory, they 
went so far as to a&m that there was no cause in nature why a nose 
nught not gi'ow to the size of the man himself. 

The re^ondents satisfied the world this event could never happen to 
them, BO long as a man had but one stomach and one pmr of lungs.— 
Por the stomach, said they, being the only organ destined for the re¬ 
ception of food, and turning it into chyle,—and the lungs the onljr en¬ 
gine of sanguification—it could possibly work off no more than what 
the appetite brought it: or, admitting the possibility of a man's over¬ 
loading his stomach, nature had set bounds, however, to his lungs-—the 
engine was of a determined size and strength, and could elaborate but 
a certain quantity in a given time——that is, it could produce juist as 
much blood as was sufficient for one single man, and no more; so that, 
if there was as much nose as man—they proved, a mortification must 
necessarily ensue; and, forasmuch as there could not be a support for 
both, that the nose must either fall off from the man, or the man in¬ 
evitably fall off from his nose. 

Nature aocommodates heraelf to these emergencies, cried the oppo¬ 
nents-else what do you say to the case of a whole stomach,—a whole 

pair of lungs, and but hdff a man, when both his legs have been un¬ 
fortunately shot offl 

He dies of a plethora, say they—or must spit blood, and in a fort¬ 
night or three weeks go off in a consumption. 

-It happens otherwise-replied the opponents. 

, It ought not, said they. 

The more curious and intimate inquirers after nature and her 
d^gs, though they went hand in hand a good way together, yet they 
aH divided about the nose, at last, almost as much as the faculty itself. 

They amicably laid it down that there was a just and geometrical 
arrangement and proportion of the several parts of the human frame 
to its several destinations, offices, and functions, which could not be 
traugressed but within certain limits; that Nature, though she 
sported, she sported within a certain circle; and they could not agree 
about tbe diameter of it. 

The logicians stuck much closer to the point before them than any 
of the classes of the literati; they began and ended with the word 
yose ; and had it not been for a petit io prhu-vpii, which one of tjje 
ablest of thenx ran his head against in tile beginning of the combat, 
the whole controversy had been settled at once. . 

A nose, argued the logician, cannot bleed without blood, and not 
only blood, but blood circulating in it to supply the phenomenon with 
a succession of drops—(a stream being but a quicker succession of 
drops, that is included, said he)—Now death, continued the logician, 
being nothing but the stagnation of the blood— 

)[ deny the definition, death is the separation of the soul from the 
body, said his antagonist. Then we don’t agree about our weapons, 
said the logician. Then there is an end of the dispute, replied the 
antagonist. ^ 

The civilians were still more concise; what they offered being more 
in the nature of a decree, than a dispute. 

•—Such a monstrous nose, said they, had it been a true nose, could 
not possibly have been suffered in civil society; and if false—to im¬ 
pose upon society with such false signs and tokens was a still greater 
violath^-of its rights, aud must have had still less mercy shown it» 
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Tho only objoction to this was that, if it proved anything, it proved 
the stranger’s nose was neither true nor false. 

This left room for the oontroverey to go on. It was maintained by 
tho advocates of the Eooelesiastic Court that there was nothing to in¬ 
hibit a decree, since the stranger, ex mero motu, had confessed he had 
been at tho Promontory of Noses, and had got one of the goodliest, 
&c. &c. To this it was anwered it was impossible that there would be 
such a place as the I’romontojy of Noses, and the learned be ignorant 
where it lay. The commLssary of tho Bishop of Strasburg undertook 
the advocates’ part, explained this matter in a treatise upon prover¬ 
bial phrases, showing thorn that the Promontory of Noses was a mere 
allegoric expression, importing no more than that nature had given 
him a long nose: in proof of which, with great learning, he cited the 
under-written authorities,* which had decided the point incontostably, 
had it not appeared that a dispute about some franchises of dean tmd 
chapter lands had been determined by it nineteen years before. 

It happened—1 must not say unluckily for Truth (because th<qr were 
giving her a lift another way in so doing),—that the two universities cd 
StraBburg— the Lutheran, founded in the year 1638, by Jacobus Stnr- 
minus, counsellor of the senate,—and the Popish, founded by Leopold, 
archduke of Austria, were, during all this time, employing the whole 
depth of their knowledge (except just what the affair of the abbess of 
Quedlingberg’s placket-holes required)—in determing the point of 
Martin liuther’s damnation. 

The Popish doctors had undertaken to demonstrate, a pnori, that 
from the necessary influence of the planets on the twenty-second day 
of October, 1183 when the Moon Wiujiu the twelfth house—Jupiter, 
Mara, arid Venus, in the third—the Sun, Saturn, and Mercury, all got 
together in the fourth, .that he must, in course, and unavoidably, be a 
damned man—and his doctrines, by a direct corollary, must be damned 
doctrines too. 

By inspection into his horoscope, where five planets were in coition 
all at once with o'pio+t in reading this, my father would always shake 
lus head), in the liinth house which tho Arabians allotted to religion— 
is appeared that Martin Luther did not care one stiver about the mat¬ 
ter ; and that, from the horoscope directed to the conjunction of Mars 
—they made it plain, likewise, he must die cursing and blaspheming ; 

’ Nomuilli ox iioslratibus cadem loquoiidi formula utun. (.minimo et Logist® ct 

Cauouista'.-Vid. Parce Barue Jas iu d. L. Provincial. Cunstitut. dc Coiyec. 

vid vol. lib. 1. Utul. 1. N. 7. qua ctiam in re conspir. Oni. de Protnontorio Nos. 
Tichinak. IT. d. tit. 1. folio. 18!) passim. Vid. Glos. de contrahend. empt. etc., ncc- 
mm .1. Sorudr. in cap. ^ refut per tolum. Cum his cons, llever. J. Tubal, Sen- 
tent. et Pro. cap 9. IT. 11, \‘ 2 . obiter. V. ct libruin, eui tit. de Terris et Phras. Belg. 
ad finein, cum (!ommcnt, N. Bardy Belg. Vid. Scrip. Argentoratens. dcAntiq, 
Ecc. in Kpisc. Archiv. fid. coll, per Von Jacobum Koinshoven, Folio. Argent 158J. 
prx'cip. ad lincm. yuibus add. Rebuff, iu L. obvenire de Signif. Nom. ff, fol, et de 
Jure Gent, et Givil. deprotib. aliena feud*, per fedcra, test. Joha. Luxius in prole- 
gom. queni velim videas. de Analy. Cap. 1, Si, o, Vid. Idea. 

1 H®c mira, satisque horrenda. Planetarum coitio sub Scorpio Asterismo in 
nona cudi statione, quam Arabes religioni deputabant efiicit Martinum Lutherum 
sacrilcgium heraticum, Christiana; roligionis hostem acorrimum atque j)rophanum, 

horospopi dircptione ad Martis coitum, rcligiosissimus obiit, ejus Aiiima scelestis- 
Sima ad infernos navifavit—ab Alceto, Tisiphoue et Megara flagcllis igneis cruciata 
percnnitcr. 
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with the blast of which his soul (being steeped in guilt) sailed before 
the wind in the lake of Hell-lire. 

The little objection of the Lutheran doctors to tdis was, that it must 
eertadnly be the soul of another man, bom October 22,88, whiidiwas 
fi>roed to sail down before the wind in that manner—inamatuoh as it 
appeared, Ikom the register of Islaben in the county of Manaaelt, that 
Lather was not born in the year 1483, but in 84 ; and not on the 22d 
day of October, but on the 10th of November, the eve of Martinmas* 
day, from whence he had the name of Martin. 

[-must break off my translation for a moment; for, if I did 

no]^ 1 know I should no more be able to shut my eyes in bed than the 
abb^ of Quedlingberg. It is to tdl the reader that my father never 
read this passageof Slawkeubergitis to my uncle Toby but with triumph 
—not over my ancle Toby, for he never opposed him in it—bat over 
the whole world. 

—•M'ow, you see, brother Toby, he would say, looking up, that 
“ Christian names are not such indifferent thingshad Luthm* here 
been called in any other name but Martin, ho would have been damned 
to all eternity; not that 1 look upon Martin, he would add, as good 
a name — far from it—^’tis something better than a neutral, and 
bat a little;—^yet, little as it is, you see it was some service to him. 

My &ther knew the weakness of this prop to his hypothesis, as well 
as the best logician could show him, yet so strange is the weakness Of 
man, at the same time, as it fell in his way, he could not for his life 
but make use of it; and it was certainly for this reason that, though 
there are many stories in Hafcn Slawkenbergius’s Decades full as en¬ 
tertaining as this I am translating, yet there is not one amongst them 
which my father read over with half the delight; it flatter^ two of 
his strangest hypotheses together—his jVavics and his JVoses. I will be 
bold to say he might have read all the books in the Alexandrian Li- 
braiy, bad not fate taken other care of them, and not have met with a 
book or a passage in one which hit two such nails as these upon the 
head at one stroke.^ 

The two universities of Strasbiirg were hard tugging at this affair 
of Luther's navigation. The Protestant doctors had demonstrated 
that he had not sailed right before the wind, as the Popish doctors had 
pretended; and as every one knew there was no sailing full in the 
teeth of it, they were going to settle, in case he had sailed, how many 
]^(^ts he was off; whether Martin had doubled the Cape, or had fallen 
upon a lee shore; and, no doubt, as it was an inquiry of much edifica¬ 
tion, at least to those who understood this sort of navigation, they had 
g<mo on with it, in spite of tho size of the stranger’s nose, had not the 
the size of the stranger’s nose drawn off tho attention of the world 
from what they were alwut: it was their business to follow. 

The abbess of Quedlingberg and her four dignitaries wore no stop ; 
for the enormity of the stranger's nose running full os much in their 
fancies as their case of conscience—the affair of their placket-holes kept 
cold: in a word the printers we^e ordered to distribute their types: 
ail controversies dropped. 

’Twas a square cap with a silver tassel upon the crown of it—to a 
nut shell—to have guessed on which side of the nose the two universi¬ 
ties would split. 

’Tis above reason, cried the doctors on one side. 

’Tis below reason, cried the others. 
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^Tis faith, cried one. 

'Tis a fiddlestick, cried the other. 

Tie possible, cried the one. 

’Tie impossible, said the other. 

God's power is infinite, cried the Kosarians; he can do anything. 

He can do nothing, replied the Antinosarians, which implies contra* 
dictions. 

He can make matter think, said the Nosarians. 

As oertainl^r as yon can make a velvet cap out of the sow's ear, re¬ 
plied the AntiiMMarians. 

He cannot make two and two five, replied the Popish doctors..... 

'Tis false, said the other opponent!. 

Infinite power is infinite power, said the doctors, who mainlined the 
reality of the nose. It extends only to all possible things, replied the 
Lutherans. 

By God in heaven, cried the Popish doctom, he can make a nose, if 
he thinks fit, as big as the steeple of Strasburg. 

Now the steeple of Btrasburg being the biggest and the tallmit 
cburrii-steeple to be seen in the whole world, the Antimwazians denied 
that a nose of five hundred and seventy-five geometrical feet in leu^h 

could be worn, at least bv a middle sized man. —. - ■ The Popish ^o* 

tore swore it could.—-The Lutheran doctors said noit could not. 

This at once started a new dispute, which they penued a great way, 
upon the extent and limitation of the moral and natural attributes of 
God. That controversy led them naturally into Thomas Aquinas; and 
Thomas Aquinas to the Devil. 

The stranger’s nose was no more heard of in the dispute; it just 
served as a frigate to launch them into the gulf of school-divinity— 
and then they all sailed before the wind. 

Heat is in proportion to the want of true knowledge. 

The controversy about the attributes, &c,, instead of cooling, on the 
contrary, had inflamed the Strasburgers* imaginations, to a most in¬ 
ordinate degree.—The less they understood of the matter the greater 
w as their wonder about it: they were left in all the distresses of desire 
unsatisfied—saw their doctors, the ParchmtnlafiaiM, the BrassarianSf 
the Turiwitarians, on one side, the Popish doctors on the other, like 
PantaOTucl and his companionts in quest of tho oracle of the Bottle, all 
embaikcd out of sight. 

-The poor Strasburgers left upon the beach! 

——What was to be done 1—No delay ;-r-tho uproar inoreMed—every 
one in disorder—the city gates set open. 

Unfortunate Strasburgers !•—was there in tho storehouse of nature 
—was there in tho lumber-rooms of learning—was there in the greid; 
arsenal of chance, one single engine left undrawn forth to torture your 
curiosities and stretch your desirm, which was not |)omted by the hand 
of Fate to play upon your hearts? I dip not my pen into my ink to 
excuse the surrender of yourselves—'tis to write your paneg 3 rric. 
Show me a city so macerated with expectation—who neither eat, nor 
drank, nor slept, nor prayed, nor hearkened to the calls either of re¬ 
ligion or nature, for seven-and twenty days togethm*, who could have 
held out one day longer. 

On the twenty-e^hth the courteous stranger had promised to retom 
to Btrasburg. • 

Seven thousand coaches (Slawkenbergios most certainly have made 
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some mistake in his numerical charactere)—7000 coaches—15,000 
single-horse chairs—20,000 waggoni^ crowded as full as they could 
all hold with senators, counsellors, syndics—beguines, widows, 
wives, virgins, canons, concubines, all in their coaches:—The abbess 
of Quedlingber^, with the prioress, the deaness, snbehantress, leading 
the procesMon in one coach, and the dean of Strasburg, with the four 
groat dignitaries of his chapter, on her left hand—the rest following 
higgloty-pigglety as they could ; some on horseback—some on foot— 
some Im —some driven—some down the Ehine—some this way—some 
that—all set out at sunrise to meet the courteous stranger on the road. 

Haste we now towards the catastrophe of my tale—1 say catastrophe 
(cries Blawkenbergius) inasmuch as a talc, with parts rightly dispo^, 
not only rejoiceth {gaudei) in the Catastrophe or J'eripetia of a Drama, 
but rejoiceth moreover in all the essential aud integrant parts of it;— 
it has its Frotasis, JSpitasis, Catastasis, its Catastrophe or Peripetia, 
growing one out of the other in it, in the order Aristotle first planted 
them—without which a tale had better never be told at all says Blaw< 
kenbemuB, but be kept to a man's self. 

Inau my ten tales, in all ray ten decades, have I, Slawkcnbergins, 
tied down every tale of them as tightly to this rule os 1 have done this 
of the stranger and his nose. 

•—From this first parley with the sentinel, to his leaving the city of 
Strasburgh, after pulling off his crimson satin breeches, in tfio Porto sis 
or first entrance,—whore the character of the Perso%a Dramatis aro just 
touched in, and the subject slightly begun. 

The Epitasis, wherein the action is more fully entered upon and 
heightened till it arrives at its state or height, called the Caiastmis, 
and which usually takes up tne second and third act, is included within 
that busy period of my talc, betwixt the first night’s uproar about the 
nose, to the conclusion of the trumpeter's wife’s lectures ujfon it in the 
middle of the grand parade; and from the first embarking of the 
learned in the dispute—to the doctors’ finally sailing away, and leaving 
the Strasburgers upon the beach in distress, is the Catastasis or the 
ripening oi the incidents and passions for their bursting forth in the 
fifth act. 

This commences with the sotting out of the Strasburgers on the 
Frankfort road, and terminates in unwinding the labyrinth, aud bring¬ 
ing the hero out of a state of agitation (as Aristotle calls it, to a state 
of rest and quietness. 

Thk, says Haien Slawkcnbergins, constitutes the Catastrophe or 
Peripetia of my tale—and that is the part of it 1 am going to relate. 

—We loft the stranger behind the curtain asleep,—ho enters now 
upon thd stage. 

—What dost thou prick up thy ears at ?—’tis nothing but a man upon 
a horse, was the last word the stranger uttered to his mule. It was 
not propcHT then to toll the reader that the raulo took his master’s 
word for it; and, without any more ifs or ands let the traveller and 
his horse pass by. 

The traveller was hastening with all diligence to get to Strasburg 
that night. What a fool am I, said the traveller to himself, when he 
had rode about a league farther, to think of getting into Strasburg 
^is night 1—Strasburg !—the great Strasburg !—Strasburgh, the ca¬ 
pital of all Alsatia !—Strasburg an imperial city !*%ra8burg, a aove- 
rei:ga state I Strasburg garrisoned with five thousand of the best 
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troops in the world :—^Alas ! if I was at the gates of Strasbnrg this 
moment, I could not gain admittance into it for a du(mt-~nay a ducat 
and a half:—’tis too much—better go hack to the last inn I hare 
passed—than lie I know not where, or give 1 know not what. The tra 
vcher, as he made these reflections in his mind, tuAied his horse’s head 
about, and three minutes after the stranger had been conducted into 
his chamber, he arrived at the same inn. 

——We have bacon in the house, said the host, and bread ; and till 
eleven o’clock this night had three eggs in it;—but a stranger, who ar¬ 
rived an hour ago, has had them dressed into an omelet, and we have 
nothing.— 

Alas 1 said the traveller, harrassed as I am, I want nothing but a bed. 
I have one as soft as is in Alsatia, said the host. 

The stranger, continued he, should have slept in it, for Tis my best 

bed, but upon the score of his nose.-He has got a defluxion, smd 

the traveller. Not that I know, cried the host—^but it is a camp-bed, 
and Jacinta, said he, looking towards the maid, imagined there was not 
room in it to turn his nose in.—Why so ? cried the traveller, starting 

back. 11 is so long a nose, replied the host.-The traveller fixed his eyes 

upon Jacinta, then upon the ground—kneeled upon his right knee— 
had just got his hand laid upon his breast—Trifie not with my anxiety, 
said he, rising up a^in—’Tis no trifle, said Jacinta, ’tis the most glorious 
nose ! The traveller fell upon his knees again, laid his hand upon his 
breast—Then, said he, looking up to heaven, thou hast conducted me 
to the endof my pilgrimage—’tis Hiego. 

The traveller was the brother of the Julia, so often invoked that 
night by the stranger as he rode from Str^burg upon bis mule; and 
was come, on her part, in quest of him. He had accompanied his sister 
from Valladolid across the Pyrenean mountains through France, and 
had many an entangled skein to wind olf in pursuit of him, through 
the many meanders and abrupt turnings of a lover’s thorny tracks. 

-Julia had sunk under it,—and had not been able to get a step 

farther than to Lyons, whore, with tho many disquietudes of a tender 
heart, which all talk of—but few feel—she sickened, but bad just 
strength to write a letter to Diego ; and having conjured her brother 
never to see her face till he had found him out, and put tho letter into 
his hands, Julia took to her bed. 

Fernandez (for that was her brothei-’s name)—though the can.p-bed 
WHS as goft as any one in Alsace, yet he could not shut his eyes in it.— 
As soon as it was day he rose; and hearing that Diego was risen too, 
he entered his chamber, and disoharged his sister’s eommiiraiou. 

The letter was as fallows :— 

Scig. Diboo, 

“ Whether my suspicions of your nose were justly excited or not,— 
'tis not now to inquire;—it is enough I have not firmness to put them 
to farthor.trial. 

“ How could I know so little of myself, when I sent my duenna to 
forbid your coming more under my lattice ? or how could I know so 
little of you, Di^go, as to imagine that you would not have staid one 
day in Valladolid to have given ease to my doubts ?—Was I to be aban¬ 
doned, Diego, because I was deceived? or was it kind to take me 
at my word, whether my suspicions were just or no, and leave me, iw 
you did, a prey to much^unoertaiaty and sorrow ? 
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'*lii what manner Jalia has resented thia, my brother, when he|^nto 
Uiis letter into your hands, will tell you: he will tell you in how few 
moments she repented of the rash message she had sent you,—in whi^ 
frantic haste she dew to her lattice, and how many days and nights to¬ 
gether she leaned upon her elbow, looking through it towards the way 
which Diego was wont to oome. 

** He will tell you, when she heard of your departure, how her spi¬ 
rits deserted her, how her heart sickened, how piteously sho mourned, 
how low she hung her head. O Diego ! how many weary steps has my 
brother’s pity led me by the hand languishing to trace out yours! how 
far has deure carried me beyond my strength 1 and how oft have I 
fainted by the way, and sank into his arms, with only the power to cry 
out, O my Diego * 

“ If the gentleness of your carriage has not belied your heart, you 
will fly to me almost as fast as you fled from me: haste as you will, you 
will arrive but to see me expire. 'Tis a bitter draught, Diego; but 
oh ! ’tis embittered still more by dying v,n — !” 

She could proceed no farther. 

Slawkenbergius supposes the word intended was unconviv^d; but 
her streuth would not enable her to finish her letter. 

The heart of the courteous Diego overflowed as he read the letter; 
he ordered his mule forthwith, and Fernandez’s horse, to be saddled; 
and as no vent in prose is equal to that of poetry in such conflicts— 
chance, which as often directs u* to remedies as to diseases, having 
Hitowu a piece of charcoal into the window,—Diego availed himself of 
it; and whilst the ostler was getting ready his mule, he eased his mind 
against the wall as follows ;— 


ODE. 

Harsh and untuneful are the notes of love, 

Unless my Julia strikes the key. 

Her hand alone can touch the part 
Whose dulcet movement charms the heart. 

And governs all the man with sympafhetlc sway. 

i'd. 

O Julia! 

The lines were very natural, for they were nothing at all to the pur¬ 
pose, says Slawkenbergius and 'tis a pity there were no more o^them; 
butiwhether it was that Seig. Diego was slow in composing verses, or 
the hostler quick in saddling mules, is not averred; certain it was that 
Diego’s mule and Fernandez s horse were ready at the door of the inn 
before Diego was ready for his second stanza; so, without staying to 
finish his ode, they both mounted, sallied forth, passed the Rhine, tra¬ 
versed Alsace, shaped their course towards Lyons; and, before the 
Sfcrasburgers and the Abbeiw of Quedlingberg had set out on thmr ca¬ 
valcade, had Fernandez, Diego, and his Julia, crossed the l;Vrennean. 
mountains, and got safe to Valladolid. • 

’Tis needless to inform the geographical reader that, when Diego 
was in Spain, it was not possible to meet the courteous stranger in the 
Frankfort road; it is enough to say that, of all restless desires, curiosity 
being, the strpngest—the Strasburgers felt the full force of it; and 
for three dajs and nights they were tossed to and fro in the 
T^nkfort road, with the tempestuous fury of this passion, before they 
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could submit to return home—when, alas! an event was prepared 
for them, of all others the must grievous that could befw a free 
people. 

As this rovtdution of the Strasburgem’ affairs is often spoken of, 
and little aadcrstood, I will, in ten words, says Slawkenbergius, give 
the world an explanation of it, and with it put an end to my tale. 

Everybody knows of the grand system of Universal Monarchy, 
wi'ote by Mons. Coll>crt, and put in manuscript into the hands of Iiewis 
the Fourteenth, in the year 1664. 

*Tis well known that one branch, out of many of that system, was 
the getting possession of Strasburg, to favour an entrance at all times 
int<» Suabia, in order to disturb the quiet of Germany — and that, in 
consequence of this plan, Strasburg unhappily fell at length into their 
hands. 

It is the lot of few to trace the true springs of this and snoh-like 

revolutions-The vulgar look too high for them-Statesmen 

look too low—Truth (for once) lies in the middle. 

What a fatal thing is the popular pride of a free city ! cries one his¬ 
torian-The Strasburgers deemed it a diminution of their freedom 

to receive an imperial garrison—and so fell a prey to a French one. 

The fate, says another, of the Strasburgers may bo a warning tU> all 

free people to save their money.-They anticipated their revenues— 

brought themselves nudor taxes, exhausted their strength, and, in the 
end, became so weak a people, they had not strength to keep their 
gates shut, and so the French pushed them open. 

Alas ! alas ! cries Slawkenborgius, 'twas not the French————’twas 
cuiiiofiTV pushed them open—The French, indeed, who arc ever upon 
the catch, when they saw the Strasburgers, men, women, and children, 
all marched out to follow the stranger’s nose—each man followed his 
own, and marched in. 

Trade and manufactures have decayed, and gradually grown down 
ever since—but not from any cause which commercial heads have as¬ 
signed ; for it is owing to this only, that noses have over so run in their 
heads, that the Strasburgers could not follow their busipess. 

Alas ! alas ! cries Slawkenbergius, making an exclamation—it is not 
the first—and I fear will not bo the last—fortress that has been cither 
won—or lost—by Nosks. 

THE END or SLAWKE-XEERGIUS’S TALK. 


CHAPTER I. 

With all this learning upon Noses running perpetually in my father’s 
fancy,—with so many familjr prejudioes—^and ton decade of such tales 
running on for ever along with them—how was it possible, with such 
exquisite—Was it a true nose t—that a man with such exquisite 
feelinim as my jGsther had, could bear the shock at all below stairs, or 
indeed above stairs, in any other posture but the very posture 1 have 
described ? 

-Throw yourself down upon the bed, n dozen times—taking care 

only to place a looking-glass first in a chair one side of it, before 
you do it<*'<«-Bttt was the stranger’s nose a true nose—m: was it 4 false 
one 1 
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To tkat, bei'oreliaiid, laadam, would fee to do injury to one of ifac 
lM»t tiloB in the Chmtian wnrld; and that ia the tcmth Of the tenth 
decade, which immediately follows this, 

This talc, cries Slawkenbcrgius, somewhat excitingly, has been re¬ 
served by me for the concluding talc of my whole work 1—knowing 
right well that, when 1 shall have told it, and my reader shall have 
read it through-*~’twould bo oven high time for both of us to shut «]> 
the^ book j inasmuch, continues Slawkonborgius, as I know oi m tale 
which could possibly ever go down after it 1—^’Tis a tale indeed 1 
This sots out with the first interview in the inn at Lyons, when Fer¬ 
nandez loft the courteous stranger and his sister J ulia alone in her 
chamber, and is overwritten, 

XHB INTRICACIES OIT 1)IB(?0 ANU JOLIA. 

Heavens! thou art a strange creature, Slawkenbcrgius! what a whim¬ 
sical view of the involutions of the licart of woman hast thou opened ! 
how this can ever be translated! and yet, if this specimen of Slawkenber- 
gius’s talcs and the exquisitcncss of his morals should please the world, 
translated shall a coifple of volumes be. Else, how this can ever be 

translated into good English, 1 have i»o sort of conception.-There 

seems, in some passages, to want a sixth sense to do it rightly. What 
can he mean by the lambent puj)ilabity of slow, low, dry chat, five notes 
below the natural tone,—which you know, madam, is little more than 
a whisper ? The moment I pronounced the words, 1 could perceive an 
attempt towards a vibration in the strings about the region of the 
heart.—The brain made no aeknowledgraent.—Therc’s often no good 
understanding betwixt ’em : 1 felt as if I imdorstood it. I had no ideas. 
The movement could not he without cause.—I’m kmt. 1 can make no¬ 
thing of it, unless, may it please your worships, the voice, in that case, 
being little more than a whisper, unavoidably forces the eyes to approach 
not only within six inches of each other, but to look into the pupils. 
Is not that dangerous 1—But it can’t be avoided; for to look up to the 
ceiling—in that case the two chins unavoidably meet, and to look down 
into each other’s lap, the foreheads come into immediate contact, which 
at once puts an end to the conference. 1 mean to the sentimental part 
of it.—What is left, madam, is not worth stooping for. 

CHAPTER II. 

My father lay stretched across the bed, as still as if the hand of death 
had pushed him down, for a full hour and a half, before ho began to jilay 
upon the floor with tho toe of that foot which hung over the bcd-sidc. 
My uncle Toby’s heart was a pound lighter for it.—In a few moments 
his left band, the knuckles of which had all the time reclined upon the 
handle of the chambor-pot, came to its feeling; he thrust it a little 
more within the valance, drew up his hand, when he bad done> into 
his bosom, gave a hem ! My good uncle Toby, with infinite pleasure, 
^^^d it, and full gladly would have ingrafted a sentenoe of conso¬ 
lation upon the opening it afforded; but having no talents, as I said, 
timt ftnd fearing, moreover, that ho might set out with something 

which might make a bad matter worse, he contented himself with rest¬ 
ing his chin placidly upon the cross of his crutch. 

Now, whether the compression shortened my uncle Toby’s face into 
a pl^urable oval, or that tho philanthropy of his heart, in seeing his 
brotlw beginning to emerge out of the sea of his alHictions, had braced 
up his muscles, so that the compression upon his chin only doubled the 
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beuij^ty vfhich. was there before, is not hard to decide.—‘——My &• 
ther, in turning his eyes, was struck with such a gleam of sunshine in 
his face, as melted down the snllenness of his grief in a moment. 

He bfoke silence as follows:— 

CHAPTER III. 

Dio evor man, brother Toby, cried my father, rabing himself upon his 
elbow, and turning himself round to the opposite side of the bed where 
my uncle Toby was sitting in his old fringed chair, with his chin rest¬ 
ing upon his crutch—did ever a poor unfortunate man, brother Toby, 
cried my father, receive so many lashes f—The most I ever saw given 
tpioth my uncle Toby (ringing the bell at the bed’s head for 'fiim), 
was to a grenadier, I think, in Mackay’s regiment. 

—Had my uncle Toby shot a bullet through my father’s heart, he 
could not have fallen down with his nose upon the quilt more sud¬ 
denly. 

Bless me! said my uncle Toby. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Was it Mackay’s regiment, quoth my uncle Toby, where the poor 
grenadier was so unmercifully whipped at Bruges about the ducats?— 
1) Christ! he was innocent ! cried Trim, with a deep sigh. And he 
w as whipped, may it please your honour, almost -to death’s door. They 
had better have shot him outright, as he begged, and ho had gone 
directly to heaven ; for he was as innocent as your honour.—I thank 
thee, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby.—1 never think of his, continued 
Trim, and my poor brother Tom’s misfortunes, for we were all three 
school-fellows, but I cry like a coward—Tears are no proof of cow¬ 
ardice, Trim.—1 drop them ofttimes myself, cried my uncle Toby.—I 
know your honour does, replied Trim, and so I am not ashamed of it 
myself.——But to think, may it please your honour, continued Trim, 
a tear stealing into the corner of his eyes as he s^ke,—to think of 
two virtuous lads with hearts as warm in ibeir bodies and as honest 
as God could make them—the children of honest people, going forth 
with gallant Bjiirits to seek their fortunes in the world—and fall into 
such evils !—poor Tom: to be tortured upon the rack for nothing— 
but marrying a Jew’s widow who sold sausages !—Honest Dick John¬ 
son’s soul to be scourged out of his body for the ducats another man 
put into his knapsack !—0 I these are misfortunes, cried Trim, pulling 
out his handkerchief—these are misfortunes, may it please your hon¬ 
our, worth lying down and crying over. 

—My father could not help blushing. 

’Twould be a pity, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, thou shouldest ever 
feel sorrow of thy own j thou feelest it so tenderly for othersi.—Alack- 
arday, replied the Corporal, brightening up his face—your honour 
knows I have neither wife nor child; I can have no sorrows in this 
world.—My fether could not help smiling.—As few as any man, Trim, 
replied my uncle Toby; nor can I see how a fellow of thy light heart 
can suffer but from the distress of poverty in thy old age—when thou 
art past all services. Trim—and hast outlived thy finends.—An’ please 
your honour, never fear, replied Trim, cheerily.—But 1 would have 
thee never fear. Trim, replied my unde Toby, and therefore, continued 
my uncle Toby, throwing down his crutch, and getting up upon his 
legs as he uttered the word recompense, Tnm, of thy long 
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fiddifcy to me* and that goodnotiiQf thy heajrt 1 have had snoh piooft 
of—whilst thy master is worth a sMlling thou ehalt never aAeilie* 
where* Trim* for a penny. Trim attempted to thank my uncle Toby 
-»*:biit had not power 5 tears trickled down his cheeks mster man he 
coold. wipe them oflE.. He laid his hands upon his breas^made a how 
to the nround. and shut the door. 

—I have left Trim my bowlipg'green* oried my unde Toby. My 
£sther emikd .—1 have left h|m, moreover, a pension* continued my 
unde Toby. My fether looked grave. 

•CHAPTER V. 

le this a fit time* said my father to himseir* to talk of pensions and 
preneidiers t 


CU\PTEIl VI, 

Whhs my unde Toby first mentioned the grenadier, my father, I said* 
fell down with his nose fiat to the quilt, and as suddenly as if my unde 
Toby had shot him; but it was not added that every other limb and 
member of my father instantly relapsed with his nose into the same 

P recise attitude in which ho lay first tlcscribcd ; so that when Corporal 
rim left the room, and my lather found himself disposed to rise off 
iho bed, ho had all the little preparatory movements to run over again* 
before he could do it. Attitudes arc nothing, niadani,—'tis the tran¬ 
sition from one attitude to another, like the preparation and resolution 
of the ducord into harmony, which is all in all. 

jPor which reason* my father jdayed the same jig over again with his 
tefu'lipon the floor, pushed the chamberpot still a little farther within 
thw.UpilAncc* gave a hcin, raised himself up on his elbow, and was just 
bcgpning to addres» himself to my uncle Toby; when, recollecting 
thU RUSUcoessfulnesB of his first effort in that attitude, he got upon his 
legs* and in making the third turn across the room, he stopped short 
before my uncle Toby; and, laying the three first fingers of his right 
hand in the palm of his left, and stooping a little, he addressed himself 
to my uncle Toby as follows; 

CHAPTER Vll. 

Whsit I reflect, brother Toby, upon Hah ; and take a view of that dark 
side of him which represents his life as open to so many causes of trou¬ 
ble when I consider, brother Toby, how oft wc eat the bread of afflic¬ 
tion, and that we are born to it ns to the portion of our inheritance. 
———I was born to nothing, quoth my undo Toby, interrupting my 
father* but my commission.—Zooks ! said my father, did not my uncle 
leave you a hundred and twenty pounds a year 1 —What could I have 
done without it ? replied my uncle Toby.—That’s another concern* said 
father, testily; but, I say. Toby, when one runs over the catalogue 
of all the cross reckonings and sorrowful itniis with which the heart of 
man is overcharged, ’tis wonderful by what hidden resources the mind 
is enabled to stand it out and bear itself U 2 >, as it does, against the im¬ 
positions laid upon our nature.—’Tis by the assistance of Almighty 
Ood, cried my unde Toby, looking up, and pressing the palms of his 
hands close together,—’tie not from our own strength, brother Shandy; 
a sentinel, in a wooden sentry-box, might as well pretend to stand it 
out i^ainst a detachment of fifty men. We are upheld by the grace 
and the assistance of the Best of beings. 
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Thftt is cutting the knot, said my father, instead oi untying it. 
But gire me leave to lead you, brother Toby, a little deeper into ^e 
my«t^. 

With all heart, replied my uncle Toby. 

My father instantly exchang^ the attitude he was In for that in 
which Socrates is so finely painted by Raphael in his Sohool of Athens j 
which your Connotsseuralup knows is IKT eXcfuisitely iibagined that even 
the particular manner of the realoning of Crates is expressed by it, 
for he holds the fore-finger'of his left hand betwe^m the fore>finger and 
thumb of his right; and seems as if he was sayihg to the libertine be 
is reclaiming, ** You grant vie this, and this i and this, and this, 1 don’t 
ask of you: they follow of themselves in course.” 

So stood my father, holding fast his fore finger betwikt his fihger 
and his thumb, and reasoning with my nncle Toby as be sat in his old 

fri^ed chair, valaneed around with party-coloured worsted bobs.-- 

O, derrick ! what a rich scene of this would thy exq^uisite powers make 1 
and how gladly would I write such another to avail myself of thy im¬ 
mortality, and secure my own behind ifc 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Trough man is of all others the most curious vehicle, said my father, 
yet, at the same time, ’tis of so slight a frame, and so totteringly pnt 
together, that the sudden jerks and hard jostlings it unavoidably meets 
with in this rugged journey, would overset and tear it to pieces a dozen 
times a-day—was it not, brother Toby, that there is a sewet spring 
within us.—Which spring, said my uncle Toby, I take to be religion.— 
Will that set my child’s nose on 1 cried my father, letting go his finger, 
and striking one hand against the other.—It makes everything straight 
for us, an.swered my uncle Toby.—Figuratively speaking, dear Toby, it 
may, for aught 1 know, said my father; but the spring I am speaking 
of is that great and clastic power within ns of counterbalancing evil, 
wbicli, like a secret spring in a well-ordered machine, though it can’t 
prevent the shock,—at least, it imposes upon our sense of it. 

Now, my dear brother, said my father, replacing bis fore-finger, as 
he was coming closer to the point, had my cnild arrived safe into the 
world, unmartyred in that precious part of him, fanciful and extrava¬ 
gant as 1 may appear to the world in. my opinion of Christian names, 
and of that magic bias which gohd or bad names irresistibly impress 
upon our characters and conducts,—Heaven is witness .that, in the 
warmest transports of my wishes for the prosperity of my child, I never 
once wished to crown his head with more glory and honour than what 
George or Edward would have spread around it. 

But alas ! continued my father, as the greatest evil hasbefiJlenhiitt, 

1 must counteract and undo it with the greatest good. 

He shall bo christened Trismegistus, brother. 

I wish it may answer, replied my uncle Toby,jfi8ing up, 

CHAPTER XI. 

Whav a chapter of chances 1 said my father, turning himself about 
upon the first landing, as be and my uncle Toby were going down 
stairs—what a long chapter of chances do the events of this world lay 
open to ns ! Take pen and ink in hand, brother Toby, and calculate it 
faiiiy.-—'1 know no more of calculations than this balmtt^e, said 
my uncle Toby (striking short of it with his tarutoh, and hitUng my 



' tBlSiTRill KHlLSmt. 

feldW soitae upon hia diin4»one)—a 
to onft-s-cried my tnitde Toty. I thought, quoth my *»fchCT (ruhp^ 
hU shin),?you had known nothing Of circulations, bmher Toot. 
’Twas a mere chance, said my imOle Toby. Then it adds one to the 
chaptm*,—replied my father. 

‘TOO double suooess of my fiTiher’s repartees tickled off the pain of 
his ahin at once—lt was well it so fell out—(chance, again J)—or the 
world to thte day Imd newfer known the subject of my father’s calcula* 
tion j'—^to guess it—^there w«5 no chance. What a lucky chapter of 
chances has this turned out! for it has saved me the trouble of writing 
one express, and, in Wtb, I have a enough alrmdy upon my hands 
without it. Have not I promised the world a chapter of knotsl two 
ohimters upon the right and wrong end of a woman? a chapter upon 
whiskaw? a chapter upon wishes!—chapter on noses?—Ko, I have 
done that j—a copter upon my unde Toby’s modesty 1 to say nothing 
of a chapter upon chapters, which I will finish before I sleep—By my 
great-grandfrtner's wh^ers, I diall never get half of ’em through this 
y^r. 

Take pen and ink in hand, and calculate it fairly, brother Toby, 
said my father, and it will turn out a million to one that, of all the 
parts of the body, the edge of the forceps should have the ill luck 
just to fall upon, and break down, that one part, which dtould break 
down the fortunes of our house with it. 

It might have been worse, replied my uncle Toby. I don’t compre* 
hend, said my father. Suppose the hip had presented, replied my uncle 
Toby, as Dr. Slop foreboded? 

My father reflected half a minute—looked down—^touched 19ie 
middle of ha forehead slightly with his finger- 

—True, said he. 

CHAPTER X. 

Is it not a shame to make two chapters of what passed in going down 
one pair of stairs? for we are got no further yet than the first landing, 
and there are fifteen more steps down to the bottom; and, for aught J 
know, as my father and my uncle Toby are in a talking humour, there 
may be as many chapters as steps. Let that be as it will, sir, 1 can no 

more help it than my destiny : a suddcii impulse comes across me- 

Drop the curtain, Shandy-—I drop it—Strike a line here acros.s 

the paper, Tristram :—I strike it—and hey for a new chapter ! 

The deuce of any other rule have I to govern myself by in this af¬ 
fair ;—-—and if I had one- as I do all things out gf all rule —I 

•would twist it and tear it to pieces, and throw it into the fire when I 

had done—Am 1 warm? 1 am, and the cause demands it.-A 

pretty story ! is a man to follow rules—or rules to follow him ? 

Now this, you must know, being my chapter upon chapters, which 
I promised to write before I went to sleep, I thought it meet to ease 
my conscience entirely before I lay down, by telling the world all I 
kuew about the matter at once, Js not this ten times better than to 
set out dogmatiosdly with a sententious parade of wisdom, and felling 
the world a story of a roasted horse—that chapters relieve the mind—* 
that they assist, or impose upon the imagination, and that, in a work 
of this dramatic otst, they are as necess^ as the shifting of scenes, 
with fifty other c<dd conceits, enough to extinguish the fire which 
roasts -rO J but to understand this, which is a puff at the fire 



of Dima*!* I^ple^yoii mttsfe Nttd 

are not a jot the wiser by reading him the first lime ov«r, never fW, 
read him again. Avicenna and. Lioettts read Aristotle’s metaphysics 
forty times tfarongh, a piece, and. never understood a single word I' 
Bat mark the consequence---r-.Avicenna turned out a desperate wiitelr 
at all kinds of writing; for ho wrote books de pnim scnfdlij and for 
J/ioetus (Fortunio), though all the world knows he was bom a/ortar,* 
of no more than five inches and a half in length, yet he grew to titot 
astonishing height in literature as. to write a book with a title as 1<^ 
as himself The learned know 1 mean his Qonopsyehanthxopolagifi, 
upon the Origin of tho Human Soul. 

So much for my chapter upon chaptem, which I bold to be the b«rt 
f:haptcr in my whole work; and take my word, whoever rwtds it k foil 
as well employed as in picking straws. 

CHAPTER XI, 

Wr shall bring all things to rights, said my father, setting hk fodfc 
upon the first step from the landing,-^-This Trismegiatus, con¬ 

tinued my father, drawing his leg back, and taming to my uncle 
Toby, was the greatest (Toby) of all earthly beings, he was the greatest 
king, the greatest law-giver, the greatest philosopher, and t^e greatest 
j)riest.-And engineer, said my uncle Toby. 

-In coxirse, said my Ihther. 

CHAPTER Xll. 

—And how does your mistress? cried my father, taking the same step 
over again from the landing, and calling to Susannah, whom he saw 
passing by the foot of the stairs, with a huge pincushion, in her hand- 

how does your mistr^s 1-As .well, said Susannah, tripping by but 

without looking up, as can be expected.—What a fool am 11 said my 
father, drawing his leg back again—let things bo as they will, brother 

Toby, ’tis ever the precise answer- And how is the Child, pray ? 

-—No answer. And where is Dr. Slop ! added my father, raising 

*■ Ce ftrtus n*ct(»}t pas plus grand que la paurat* de la main ; mais son pere Tayant 
r*xamtne en qualite de inedecin, et ayant trouve que e’etoit quelque chose de plus 
t|irun einbryon, le fit transporter tout vivanl a Rapalio, ou il le fit voir a Jerome 
Hard! et a d’autres mcdecins du lieu. On trouva qu’il ne lui manquoit rien d’essen- 
liel a la vie; et son pore, pour faire voir uu essai de son experience, entreprlt 
il’ac hcver I'ouvrage de la nature, et de travailler a la formation de I’wfant avec Ih 
memc artifice que eclui dont on se sert i>our faire cclorc les poulets en Egypte. Il 
instruisit une nourrice de tout ce qu’clle avoit a faire, et ayant fait mettre son ills 
ilans un four proprement aocommode, il rcussit a I'elcver et a lui faire prendre ses 
:iceroi, 5 scmens necessaires, par runifoniJitc d’une chaleur etrangere mesureC'^xaete- ■ 
ment sur les degres d’un tlicrmometre, ou d’un autre instrument equivalent. (Vide 
Mich. Giustinian, ne gli .Scrilt. Liguri a Cart. S25. HR). 

On auruit toujours etc tres-satisfait de I’industrie d’uii«j>ere si experimente dans 
I’.irt de la generation, quand il n’aurolt pu prolongcr la vie a son fils que pout quelqaes 
mots, ou pour peu d’aniiees. Mais quatid on se representc que I’cnfent a vecu 
()re8 de quatre-vingts ans, et qu’il a comimse quatre-vingts ouvn^[es difiterents, toua 

I ruits d’une longue lecture—il faut convenir quo tout ce qtti est iocroyaWe B’est pa* 

toujours faux, et que “ la vraisemblance n’est past toujours du (Nde de la verlte, 

il n’avoit que tUx-neuf ans lotsqu’il comiwsa Gonopsyclianthropotogia, He Otlgine 
Anima‘ Humana*. 

{henEnfans Cekiresj wvua rt ewsrigespar H< ie to Nonnoye, de 
Prancoise.) 
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tod looking over tko b^^l^l^ad«s^-*^®8al^n»k wm 

ril^^es of a married life, swd my crossiiig tko 
Itmdit^ i» order to set lu« ba«dt againat the wall, wkiletlie propounaed 

It to my imdie Toby — . . of all the puzzling riddieB,6aid he, in the 

marriage etate,—of whieiunyou may trust mo, bj'other Tob^there are 
|sm^ ell Job% sioek of asses oould have carried— 

Aheie is not owte iimt h^ in it than thi«,—that, from 

Adm fmr moment idio mist^^ of the house is brought to bed, every 
female In from my lady’s gentlewoman down to the cinder-wench, 
beowams im Inch taller fin* it; and gives herself more aim upon that 
ainfl^ inch than all her other inches put togHher. 

* f thinh^ ra|h4»v repli^ my uncle Toby, that it is we who sink an 
.inch ]i 0 i|per-- 7 if l meat Jbut a woman with child—I do it—’tia a heavy 
tan upon that h^ of our fellow-m^atures, brother Shandy,—said my 
uncle Toby~ it is a piteous burden upon’em, continued he, shaking 
hii, head.-*r-«—Yes, yes, *tl8 a painful thing—said my father, shaking 
hhi head too—but certainly, since shaldog of heads came into fashion, 
never did two heads shake together, in concert, from two such different 

^^ce ^ei nil-said my uncle Toby and my father, each to 


CHAPTER XIU. 

Holla !- ^you chairman 1- here’s sixpence: do step into that 

bookseller’s shop, and call xext % day-tall critic. I am very willing to 
gtvuaay one of ’em a crown to help me with his tackling, to get my 
&ther and my uncle Toby oif the stairs, and to put them to bed. 

^is even high time ; for, except a short nap which they both got 
whilst Trim was boring the jack boots——and which, by the bye, did 
my fs^herno sort of good, upon the score of the bad hinge——they 
have no^ else shut their eyes since nine hours before the time that 
Dr« Slop was led into the back parlour in ibat dirty pickle by Obadiah. 

Was every day of my life to be as busy a day as this,—and to take 

up —„, .,.i,i.yroce- . - . . 

1 will not finish that sentence til] I have made an obmrvation upon 
ihei^range state of affairs between the reader and myself, just as things 
staadat piment———an observation never applimtble before to any 
one biogmpdtiml writer since the creation of the world, but to myself 
. . 1 ..—w. i .,i. „a nd I believe will never bold good to any other, until its final 

destenctioh . . . - and, therefore, for the vjery novelty of it alone, it 

Inast be worth your worships’ attending to. 

I aol Alds BfKmth one whole year older than I 'was this time tw'elvc* 
month; and having got, as you i>eroeive, almost into the middle of 
mj fimrth volume*—and no further than to my first day’s life—’tis de¬ 
monstrative that I have three hundred and sixty-four ^ys’ more life 
to write just now, than when 1 first set out ,* so that, instead of ad- 
vandUig, as a common writer, in my work, with what I have been doing 
at it,~-on the contrary, l am just thrown so many volumes back—Was 
every day of my life to be as busy a day as this,—and why net 1—and 
41m tniuw^ons and opiai^ it to take up as much desoripti<m,— 


*' Aceprdiag to the original edition*. 
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ftud fbr what reaKMi fAtooM they he eut cdtort* •■ eit <aiie Nrte X ihiMtld 
jmt live 3^4 times faster than I should write,-*-« iBinMl SbUow, aa' 
please your worships, that the more I write the-more I aSkoU horo to 
write,—and, consequently, the more your worsidpe read the more your 
worships will have to read. 

Will this he good for your wondiips* eyes 1 

It will do weU for mine ,* and, was it not that my ^pin/iUM will be 
the death of me, 1 perceive 1 shall lead a fine life of it efUt of this 
self-same Life of mine; or, in other words, shidl lead a oottifie fine 
lives together. 

As for the proposal of twelve volumes a year, ot a vehtme a menifa, 
it no way alters my prospect: write as 1 will, smd rush is X may into 
the middle of things, as Horaoe advises,—} shall never overtake my¬ 
self—whipped and driven to the last pinoh, at the won^ I shall have 
one day the start of my pen—and one oi^ is enough liar, two vcdames; 
and two volumes will he enough tor meymr. 

Heaven prosper the manufikcturers of paper under this puc^tloiis 
reign, which is now opened to us t-HW I tarost its j*ovid«nee udfl pros¬ 
per everything else in it that is taken in hand. 

As for the propagation of geese,—! give myself no concern,—Nature 
is all-bountiful; 1 shall never want tools to work wii[th. 

—So then, friend, you have got my father and”‘’my unde Toby off 
the stairs, and seen them to bed 1—And how did you manage it 1 You 
dropped a curtain at the stair-foot. 1 thought you had no other way 
for it. Here’s a crown for your trouble. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

—Thbk reach me my breeches off the chair, said my father to Su¬ 
sannah. There is not a moment's time to dress you, sir, cried Suaumab, 

—the child is as black in the face as my-As your what! said my 

father; for, like all orators, he was a dear searcher into comparisonM. 
Bless me, sir, said Susrninah, the child’s in a fit. And where's Mr. 
Yorick ! Never where he should be, said Susannah; but his curate’s 
in the dressing-room, with the child upon his arm, waiting for the 
name; and my mistrem bid me run as fast as I oould to know, as Cap¬ 
tain Shandy is the godfather, whether it should bo called al^r him! 

Were one sure, said my father to himself, scratching his eyebrow, 
that the child was expiring, One might as well compHment my brother 
Toby as not, and it would^ a pity, in such a case, to throw away so 
great a name as Trismegistua upon him but he may reeover; 

No, no, said my father to-Susannah, I’ll get up. .•"There's no 

time, cried Susannah, the child’s as black as my shoe.——Trismegistua, 
said my father.—But stay,—thou art a leaky vessel, Susann^, added 
my father; canst thou carry Trismegistua in thy head the length of 

the gallery without scattering!-Caul! cried Susannah, (putting 

the door in a huff.-If she can. I’ll be shot, said my father, bouncing 

out of bed in the dark, and groping for his breeches. 

Susannah ran with all speed along the gall^. - 
My father made all possible speed to find his bx^hes. - ; 

Susannah got the start and Ikept it.—’Tis Trie—something, csded 
Susonnak—*—There is no Christian name in thie world, mid the curate, 
beginning with Trig—, but Tristram.—-Then Jtis Tristrmi-giitus, 
i(uotb Susannah. 

o ' 







7h6r« iiii np g^tuB to it, ap^dlo I —my own replied ^to 
cnrii'te, dlpipbg ms nand, m lie ejw^a^ into ihc baaon ; ^nstr^; amd 
|i% &e*,fo* ifpt^ 8tp. >“-80 Tnstxam was I called, and Tiristram enwl I be 
' to tlte dai^ oir mjr death* 

bef toumred Soiaunah, with his nkbt-gown aorosa his awn, 
..Tfith. nothing more tl^ j|de breeches on: fastened, through haste, 
ittth bat a single button; i^d bnttraa, through hwte, throat only 
half ibto the battomhole. 

»3he ha« not forgot the name 1 cried my iaiher, halfopening the 
4oor.—-~3S[b, no, eaid th^ curate, with a tone of intelligenice.—^—And 

the, child is better, oried Susannah.-And haw does your mistress 1 

-2 —Vish ! taid niy fether, the button of his breech^i slipping out of 
' the b^ttWhole j-j-so tn^t whetho® the interjection was levelled at 
. Sdsanhah or/the Button*h(^e >—whether Fish was an intmjeotion of 
oontempt, Or an Interjection of modesty, is a doubt; and must be a 
dodbt tUl I shall have time to write the three ibUowii^ fiavourite 
~ iptera; that % my chapter of dbamber-maids, my chapter of pishes, 
id'ihy chapter of button holes.^ 

All the light 1 am able to give the reader at present m this, that the 
rnoment my fhther cded Fish! he whiidced himself about, and with 
hit breeches held pp by one hand, and his night-gown thrown across 
the^arm of the other, he returned almig the gs^ery to bed, something 
doim than he came. 


CHAPTER XV. 

I WISH 1 cpuld wite a chapter upon sleep. 

A fitter occasion could never have presented itself than what this 
moment offers, when all the curtains ©f the family are drawn,—the 
candles put out,—and no creature’s eyes are open but a single one; 
for the other has been shut these twenty years, pf my mothers nuwe. 

It is a fine subject. 

And yet, as fine as it is, I would undertake to write a dozen chap¬ 
ters upon button holes both quiiSker, and witii more jEktne, than a 
fungle chapter upon thija 

Button-h^es ; there is something lively in the very idea of ’em; and 
trust me, when I get amongst ’em,—you gentry with great beards,— 
look as grave as you will,—111 make merry work with my button- 
holea,—! «hall have 'em all to myself,—Jtis a maiden subject, I shall 
run foul of no man’s wisdom or fine sayipgs in it. 

But for' sleep.—1 know J shall make itothing of it, before I begin: 
I am no dab at your fine sayings, in tile first place; and, in the next. 
1 cannot, fox my soul, set a grave face upon a bad matter,—and tell 
the w<md ’t^tbe refuge for the uniortunate,—tlm enfranehisoment of 
the prisoner,—^|ihe downy lap of the hopeless, the weary and the broken¬ 
hearted ; nor oouM I sot out, with a lie in my mouth, by affurming 
that^ of all the sois and delicious functions of our nature, by which the 
great Author of it, in his bounty, lias been pleased to reoompenie the 
wherewith his justice and his good pleasure him wearied us 
—^at this is tho chiefpst (I know pleasures worth ten of it)or what 
a hs^into it is to man, when the anxieties and passions oi the day 
are oV®*, and be lies down upon (his back, that hk soul shall bo .so 
within him that whichever way she turns her eyes, the heavens 
sh^ look calm and ,sweet above hw,—no desire, or fear,—or doubt 
. that troubles tbe|iir; nor any difficult past, present, or to come, thai6 



Hke ima^aiion may noiyo^ fdkmeei In tM iiretif 

bMnfeaia Sanclio b« «|Mai au^n wlin ibfl 

inyented tlda a^laamd tbing oaUed 8lae|> ;'-i| iii;we»% m«n «fy^ 
^ke ft clnalt/* ' ' ' 

llbw is xaona to ino is tbis, ft&d it i^ftalcft wasouv to ny 
heaart aad atibcfekms, iluai ftU ibft d«»ertfttio&s«^i»>Sft6d fmm 

of the learned together upon tlie subjoct. ^ . 

o^lN'Ot that I a^gethor dhiapproye of wbat Idbntidgae ftd^ftsiaeftt^^fiax 
it :—'tis ftiimirablo m its way-~l[l quote by im$mf}. 

The woiid enjoys oilier pleasor^ says be^ aft they do tbbt 
witboat butting or feellag it as it sHps and pasai| Wy^^Wft iribeftM 
.study and mminate upon it, in ordeor to reader }^|«r’lhftnlb4^"li^ 
who grants it to us,For ^is end, 1 oamw ia4#td be di(MM| ba 
ray tde^, that 1 may the better »nd more sensibly xdlih'lt !i>*<lbi4 yet 
1 see few, he agsdn, who live with less ^ep, when need requim ;- 
ray body is capable of a firm, but not of a riomt and suddeb 
tion,—I evade of kte all violent exeroii^,—! ara never W4^ wHb 
Walking ; but, firora ray youth, I never liked to lide upon patients. 
1 love to lie hard and alone, and even without my Wilk*<-^lNdb kut 
word may slag^mr the faith of the world ; but remember," La vrpsest' 
hlance (as Ba>^ says in the affair of Liceb) n'est pas tOUija||ift da 
coi6 de la v<}rit<S."——-And so much for sleep. 


CHAPTBR afVl. 

Ir my wife will but venture him, brother Toby, Trisraegistm sbaQ 
be dressed and brought down to us, whilst you ond 1 are getting ot^r 
breakfasts together. ^ 

tell Susannah, Obadifth, to stop here. 

She is run up stoixs, answered Obadiah, this very instant, sobbing 
and crying, and wringing her hands as if her heart would breidt. 

We shall have a rare month of it, said ray fiifher, turning hi^ bftad 
from Clba^iah, and looking wistfiilly in my uncle Tcrayk fiice, foi* some 
time,—we shall have ai devilish month ^ it, brother Toby, said ray 
father, setting his arms a>kimbo. and shakiiig his head: ^e, water, 
women, wind, brother Toby !—’Tis some mkiortime, quoth ray uncle 
Toby.—That is it, cried my father, to have so many jarring eleraenfn 
breaking loose, and riding triumph in evenr comer of a genlpeoiira’s 
house.—Little boots it to the peace of a fhmily, brother Toby, tha^t you 
and I possess otireelvoB, and sit here silent and upmoved,—whilai such 
a storm is whistling over our heads. 

And what’s the matter, —1$hey have called the child 

Tristram; and my mistress is just j^t out of an hysteric fit about 
——No I—.’tisnofc my fault, said Susannah,—I told him it was Tris* 
icara-^tUB. ' 

—Make tea for yonrafilf, brother Toby, said my fhthcr, taking daw^ 
his hat: but how different £rom the sallies and liratatimis of vorae 
raerabers which a common reader would imagine T ^ 

—For ho apidce in the sweetest modulation, and took dotfp hSs aikt 
with the gentedest movemimt of Umhs that ever affliction harm^risod 
and attuned together. 

—do to the bowHng-green for Coxpoi^ Trim, said nqy 1!?^/* 
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CHAPTSR XVn. 

Ilf oil llbS n^geoHnna of Ufty Kowb fell,io hoatily npon my fMiWs liaad 
—^ jwular mtm&ben that he Tralked instantly tip staiw, aad oast 
upoa his bed; and from hence, unless he has a great in- 
ilg^f lato human nature, he will be apt to expect a rotation of the 
Mm aacendiijg and desoending movements from him, upon thit mis- 
jlmme of my liTiJiR 

" different weight, dear air,—^«ay, even the different package of 
of the aame weiye^bt, makes a very wide iKfference in our 
ipimnf W of beating and getting through with them. It is not half an 
lljour hgo, when (in ihe great huriy and precipitation of a poor deviVs 
iniMog Itn* dally bread) 1 threw a fair sheet, which 1 had just finished, 
tM oar^uUy wrote out, .slap into the fire, instead of the fonl one. 

Imrtwhtiy I miatfdied off my wi|^ and threw it perpendiculariy, with 
ilM^aWe violence, up to the top of the room : indeed 1 caught it 
m It JaH; but there was' an end of the matter; nor do I think any&ing 
use In nature would have given such immediate ease. She, dear god- 
deub bf «U instwittoeous impulse, in all promHng cases determines us 
of this or that member,—or wise she thnffits us into this or 
mtat places or posture of body, we know not whybut mark, madam, 
Ufu bifu i^dngst riddles and mysteri^; the most obvious thinga which 
oanm lu our way have dark sides, which the quickest sight tamnot pe- 
nefrato hsto; and even the^dearest and most exalted understandings 
a mongs t us find ourselves puzzled and at a loss in almost every cranny 
of nature’s works: so that this, like a thousand other things, falls out 
i(W Ua in a way which, though we cannot reason upon it, yet we find 
gorndf it, may it please your reverences and your worships,—and 
vhalu waough ibr us. 

Iffow, my father could not lie down with this affliction for his life, 
amr could he carry it up stairs like the other. He walked composedly 
, out with it to the fish-pond. 

• lather leaned his head upbn his hand, and reasoned an hoUr 

which way to have gone,--Reason, with all her force, could not have 
directed him to anything like it: there is something, sir, in fish-ponds; 
TOt.What it is, I leave to system bnilders and fish-pond diggers b^wlxt 
am 10 find out; but there is something, under the first disorderly 
traxu^ports of the humours, so unaccountably becalming in an orderly; 
end sobw walk towards one of them, that I have often wondered that 
.neitiier Pythi^oras, nor Plato, nor Solon, nor Lycurgus, nor Mahomet, 
pay of your noted lawgivers, ever gave order about them. 


. CHARTER XVIII. 

* Toiift hohour, saifi I'rim, shutting the parlour door before he began to 

^peak, has, heard, I imagine, of this umucky accident.-(X yes, Trim, 

my unde Toby, and it gives me great concern.-1 am heartily 

eonoemed too; hut I hopei, your honour, replied Trim, will do me the 
iustioe to believe that ft was not in the least owing to me.——To ihee, 
JWin! cried my uncle Toby, looking kindly in his-face,—’turns 
Bnraandi’s and the curate’s folly betwixt them.—What business 
emud they wave together, an’ please your honour, in the garden !— 
In galiety, thou meanest, replied my undelCbby* 

frund he was upon a wrong scent, and stopped diort, with a 
MW bow. Two misfortunes, duoth the Corporal to himself, are twice 
as msSitV. at least, as ara needful to he ea]led.i$«er a.t one tiase. nain . 
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chief the oow has done in bceahing into the fortifionUons may be told 
his honour hereafter. Trim’s oasuistxy andaddresai nnder the coret of 
hk low bow, prevented aU snspidon in xny nndle TObf j <te he weal Osi 
with what he had to say to Tnm as followB: ^ 

——For my own part, Trim, though I can see little or db differdnOe 
betwixt my nephew’s being called Trutram or Trismof^ns: yet as ^e 
thing sits so near my brOtner’s heart, Trim, I would vmlj njlte 
a hundred pounds rather than it should have hsTOened.—A hni^Lilwd 
pounds an’ please your honour ! replied Trim,^ would ^e^t a 
cherry-stone to boot.—Kor would 1, Trim, upon my own aoeonhtr 
^uoth my uncle Toby ; but my brother, whom there Is no argtdhi wmi 
in this case,—maintains that a great deal more depoi^ Trim^ 
Christian names that what ignorant people imagine;—for hd savithdM 
never was a spreat or heroic action permrmed, since the world begaal, 
by ono called Tristram. Kay, he mil have it, Trim, th# ajihan ofA 

neither be learned, nor wise, nor brave.-^Tis all fan^l ia* pleiMNs 

your honour:— I fought just as well, replied the Corpora^ wheii’tlie 
regiment called me Triin, as when they called me J^es Bntlmv—And 
for my own part, said my ui\ple Toby, though I should hlxuh to bbaitt 
of myself. Trim; yet, had my name been Alexander, I could lutve 
done no more at Kamur than my duty.—Bless yonr honour I cried 
Trim, advancing three steps as ho spohe, does a man think’oC fils 
Christian name when he goes upon the attack 'i —Or when he stantte in 
the trench, Trim, cried my uncle Toby, looking firm—Of when he 
enters a broach 1 said Trim, pushing in between two obaifs. Or fox^Ms 
the lines? cried my uncle, rising up, and pushing his crutch 1^0 W 
pil^—Or facing a platoon ? cried Triih, presenting his stick Hke a fbo- 
loc£—Or when he marches up the glacis 1 cried my unde Toby, loA- 
ing warm, and setting his foot upon his stool.- 

. CHAPTER XIX.’ 

Mr &ther was returned from his walk to the fish pond—and opohod 
the parlour door in the very height of the attack, just as iny undo 
Toby was marching up the glacis. Trim recovered his arms, Kev«P 
was my uncle Toby caught ndiog at such a desperate rate in his lifia. 
Alas ! my unde Toby! had not a weightier matter called fiwth dl the 
ready doquence of my father—how hadst thou then, and ^y pocHC 
fiohly-itorse too, been insulted ! 

My father hung up his hat with the same air he took it down; and, 
after giving a slight look at the disorder of tho room, he took hold Of 
one the chairs which had formed the Corporal’s breach, and d^dng it 
over-against my uncle Toby, he sat down m it; and as soon as the tea* 
things wore taken away, and the door shut, he broke out into a 
lamentation as follows: 

MY FATHER’S LAMENTATION. 

If is vain longer, said my father, (addressing himsdf as mudi to 
Emulphus’s curw, which was laid upon the comer of the^ dumm^* 
Xdeoe—as to (my unde Toby, who sat under it ;— it is in vain lonpr, 
said my fisther, in the most querulous monotony imaginable, to sfarua^ 
as 1 have done, against thia most uncomfortable oi human persuau^. 

I see it Mainly (hat, either for nw own sins, brother Toby, or the wtis 
amd follies of the Shandy family. Heaven has thought fit to di»w &rt}i 
the heaviest ef ita aitiUe0 against me; and thd* the ^rospenUy of gay 
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whole toToe of iSb is'direclidd to ^ 

___ _batter the whole uniterBe aVut our ^ ^. 

bi!o4h«r Shandy, Bud my unole Toby, if it waa to,-tJnhapjgy Tnst 

train 1 cihild of wmth; child of doorepitude! interraplaon ! nuetahe i 
anju fflEwontent J What one miefoitune or disaster in the bpoh of em* 
evils that could unmechanlse thy.iVam^ or entangle thy ma* 
which has not fhllen upon thy head, or ever thou earnest into 
16 worid !—what eVils in thy passive into it! what evus since I rro* 
Into being in the decline ol thy father’s days,—when the powers 
^ the imagination and of his body were waning feeble; whonradiosd 
tt, tod radtoai moisture, the elements which diould have tempered 

_1 _ _ 3 ... ^ t _iV ? __ ^ JS_^ JL\ _. 1...2. 


Bat how weib we defeated ? You know the event, brother Toby !—’tte 
top Melancholy a one to be repeated now,—when the few auTmal 
spmts 1 was worth in the world, and with which memory, fancy, and 
(luicK parts should have been conveyed,—were all dispersed, confused, 
confounded, scattered, and sent to the devil! 

Here then was the tune to have put a stop to this persecution against 
him and tried an experiment at least, whether calmuessandseronity of 
mind in your sister, with a duo attention, brother Toby, to her evacua¬ 
tions and repletions, and the rest of her non naturals, might not, in 
the course of nine months’ gestation; h 9 ,ve set all thin^ to rights, mjr 
child was bereft of the^e ! What a teasing life did she lead herself, and 
consequently her foetus top, with that nonsensical anxiety of hers 
about lyingdn in town ? I thought xny sister submitted with Hho 
greatest patience, replied my uncle Toby; I never heard her utter one 
word about it. She fumed inwardly, cried my father; and that, let 
mo tell you, brother, was ten times woise for the child, and then what 
bafti^s did shp fight with me ! and what perpetual storms about the 
miawife I—-There gave vent, said my uncle Toby.—Vent! cried 
my father, looking up. 

But what was ^ this, my dear Toby, to the injuries done us by 
child’s coming head foremost into the world, when all 1 wished, in this 
general wreck of liis frame, was to have saved this little casket unbrokc, 
unrifled 1 

With all my precautions, how was my system turned topsy-turvy in 
the womb with my child ! his head exposed to the hand of violence, 
and a pressure of 470 pounds avoirdupois weight acting so perpendicu¬ 
larly Upon its apex,—that, at this hour, ‘tis ninety per cent, insurance 
that the fi,ne net-work of the intellectual web be not rent and lorn to a 
thousand tatters. 

-Still we could have done ! Fool, coxcomb, puppy,—give him 

but a Jfose /—Cripple, dwari^ driveller, Ooosecap,—^(shape him as you 
will) the door of fortune stands open,- -0, Licetus ! Iiicetus ! had I been 
bldat with a foetus five inches long and a half, like thee,—Fate might 
have done hw worst. 

Still, brother Toby, there was one cast of the die left for our child, 
aft^r all; 0 Trfstrafii 1 Trist lam! Tristrain 
We will send for lifr, Yorick, said mir uncle Toby. 

•You may send for •whom you will, replied mjr father. 


CHAPTEB XX. ^ 

What a rate nave 1 gone on at, curveting and frisking it away, two up 
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anil two down, for throe volumes* together, without looking onc^ 
hind, or even on one side of me, to see whom Ttrod upon ! Ill tr^d 
upOn no one, quoth I to myself, when I mounted. Ill ti^e a ^odrattling 
gallop j but 111 not hurt the poorest jack-ass upon the road. So off I 
Bet,— -up one lane, down another, through this turnpikc,--over that, as 
if the arch-jockey of jockeys had got behind me. 

Now, ride at this rate T»ifth what good intention and resoIuCion 
you may, ’tis a million to one youll do some one a mischieff if not 
yourself. He’s flung,—he’s off,—he’s lost his seat,—he's down,— 
hell break his neck !—see I if ho has not galloped full ainoi3|5Bt 
the scaflblding of the undertaking critics!—he’ll knock his hrmns 
out agaiiist some of their posts !—he’s bounced out! look,—he’s 
now riding like a mad-cap full tilt through a whole crowd of 
painters, iiddlers, poets, biographers, physicians, lawyers, logicians, 
players; schoolmen, churchmen, statesmen, soldiers, casuists, co!?^- 
noisseurs, prelates, popes, and engineers. Don’t fear, said I,-rl’ll 

not hurt the poorest jackass upon the king’s highway.-But your 

horse throws dirt ! see, you’ve splashed a bishop 1 1 hope in God ’twas 
oiily Ernulphus, said 1. But you have squirted full in the faces of 
Messrs. Le Moyne, l)e llomigny, and De Marcilly, doctors of the Sor- 
lK>uue. This was last year, replied I. But you have trod this moment 
upon a king. Kings havo.bad times on’t, said I, to be trod upon by 
such people as me. 

You have done it, replied my accuser. 

I deny it, (juoth I, and so have got ofl’; and here am I standing with 
my bridle in one hand, and with my cap in the other, to tell my story. 
-And what is it 1-You shall hear in the next chapter. 

* CHAPTER XXI.' 

As Francis the First, of France, was one winterly night warming him¬ 
self over the embers of a wood-lire, and talking with his first minister 
of sundry tiling for the good of tlie state,i—it would not be amiss, said 
the king, stirring up the embers with his cane, if this good undenstaud- 

ing betwixt ourselves and Switzerland was a little strengthened,- 

-There is no end, sire, replied the minister, in giving money to the 

jieople, - they would swallow up the ti'easury of France.--Poo? 

poo ! alllworcd the king, -there are more w'ays, Mons. lo I’romicr, of 
bribing states besides that of giving money ! —I’ll pay Switzerland the 

honour of standing godfather for my next child.-Your majesty, said 

the uunister, in so doing would have all the grammarians, in Europe 
upon your backSwitzerland, as a republic, being a female, .can in 
no construction begodfathcr.——-She may bo godmother, replied Fran¬ 
cis, hastily:—so announce my intentions by a courier to-morrow 
morning. 

I am astonished, said Francis the First (that day fortnight,) 
speaking to his minister as he entered the ^ closet, that we 
have Wd no answer from Switzerland——Sire, I will wait upon you 
this moment, said Mons. le Premier, to lay before you my despatches 

upon that business^-They take it kindly 1 said the king.-—^-They 

do, sire, replied the minister, and have the highest sense of the ho¬ 
nour your riiajesty has done them— but the republic, as godmother, 
claims her right in this case, of naming the child. 

. * According to the original editions. t Vid Menagiana,-voIf*i, 
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laallfMion, king-—ibe intIU ^britten bim Fmiob^ ^ 

Hmujr, of iienis, caf Kane other name that ube knows will be agreeaMo 
to-wi* IConr majesty is deceived, reified the ministw—I have iim 
hour received a despatch from our re^dent, with the determination of 
thfo fepnblie on that point also.——'And what name has tlw repttblic 

fixed ;Upon for the dauphin ?-Shadrach-Mesech-Abednego, ze^ed 

tl«|minister.,.i,r; ^ 

—By St. Peter’s girdle, I will have nothing to do with ^e Swim! 
«ried Francis the First, pulling up his breeches, and walking hastily 
across the room. 

Your majesty, rejilicd the minister calmly, cannot bring yourself 
off. 

We’ll pay them in money—said the king. ' 

Sire, there is not sixty thousand crowns in the treasury, answer^ the 

nrinisier.-I’ll pawn tho best jewel in my crown, quoth Francis the 

First. 

Your honour stands pawned already in this matter, answered Mon¬ 
sieur le Premier. 

Then, Mons. lo Premier, said the king,---------wo’ll go to war with ’em. 

CHAPTER XXI1. 

AirBmr, gentle refader, I have lusted earnestly, and endeavoured caro- 
foUy'^aocording to the measure of suoh slender skill as Clod has vouch* 
safset me, and as convenient leisure from the occasions of needful* pro¬ 
fit and healthful pastime have permitted,) that these little books, 
which 1 here put into thy hands, might stand instead of m any bigger 
books—yet have I carried myself towards thee in such fancifttl guise 
of carelew disport that right sore am I ashamed now to enb'eat thy 
lehity seriousiy~4a beseeching thee to believe it of mathat, in the story 
of my father and his Christian names I have no thonghti of treading 
upon Francis the First;—nor, in the affair of the nose, upon Charles 
the Kinthnor, in* the character of my uncle Toby—of characteris¬ 
ing the militating spirits of my country—the wound upon his groin is 
a wound to every comparison of that kindnor, by Trim, that I meant 
the Duke of Onnond —or that my book is wrote against predestina¬ 
tion, or free-will, or taxes.—If ’tis wrote against any thing—’tis wrote 
aa’please your worships, against tho spleen; in order, byamtre fre¬ 
quent and a more convulsive elevation and depression of the dia¬ 
phragm, and the suceusmtions of the intercostal and abdominal muscles 
in lai^bier, to drive the gall and other hitter Juices from the gall blad¬ 
der, Uvw, and aweet-bread of his majesty’s subjects, With all the 
hiimioltioiui paasions which belong to them, down into their duo- 
dendXBS. 

, ** CHAPTER XXIII. 

—-r-BoT can the thing be undone, Yorick? said my father,—for, in my 
opinion, oontinued he, it cannot. I am a vile canonist, replied Yoricx 
but, of all evils, holding suiq^ense to be the most tormenting, we shall 

at least know the worst of this matter.-1 hate these great dinners 

8 ^ my Atber.——The size of the dinner is not the point, ah* 
Bwered Yorick—we want, Mr. Shandy to dive into the bottom of this 
doidit, whether the name am be changed or not—and as the beards of 
to maayoinniBiBmries, officials, advocates, proctors, registrars, and of 
the mo^ emiheat of tuP school-tUTines and others, are aB to meet in* 
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the middle of one teJbie, and Didiat hae ao pieesiiigly invited jnmi^ 
who, in your distrmw, ivOOld zniiB auidx an ocoasion? All that ii jrd» 
qoisite, continued YrndcdCf is to apprise Bidius, and let him inane^ a 
cmiveraationy after dinner, so as to introdnoe the anbjeot. 

•~-Then my brother Toby, eried my lather, chipping his two hmida 
together, shaU ^ witii tu. 

■——Let my md Tie-wig, quoth my uncle Toby, and my iiwed r^- 
mentals, be hung to the file all night. Trim.—— 


* . • ♦ * • * 

• « , # • • 

[A chum of ten pagef is here made in the original edition.] 

CHAPTER XXV. 

No doubt, sir, there ia a whole chapter wanting here, and a chasm made 
in the book by it—^butthe bookbinder is neither a fool, nor a knave 
nor a puppy—nor is the book a jot more imperfect (at least upon that 
score), but upon the contrary, the book is more perfect and complete 
by wanting the chapter, than having it, as I shall demonstrate to your 
reverences in the manners—I question first, by the bye, whether 
the same experiment might not be made as sucoesafuUy upon sun¬ 
dry other chapters, but there no end, an* please your revsrenoes, in 
trying experiments upon chapten, we l^ve had enough of it, so therels 
an end of that matter. 

Bat before 1 begin my demonstation, let me only tell you that the 
chapter which 1 have torn out, and which otherwise you would all have 
been reading just now instead of this,—was thrf desmptiem of my 
my father’s, my uncle Toby’s, Trim’s, and Obadlah’s setting out a jour¬ 
neying to the visitation at 

We’ll go in the coach, said my father—Prithee, have the arms been 

altered, Obadiah ? . It would have made my story much bettw to 

have beguu with telling you that, at the time my mother’s arms were 
added to the ShandysV When the coach was repainted upon my j^ther's 
marriage, it had so fallen out that the coach-painter^ whether by per¬ 
forming ail his works with the left hand, like Turpilius the Koman, or 
Hans Holbein of Basil—whether ’twas more from the blimder of his 
head than hand, or whether, lastly, it was from the sinister turn 
which everything relating to our family was apt to take—-it w ftil out, 
however, to our reproach, that instead of the bend-dexitr, which, i^ce 
Heniy the Eighth’s reign was honestly our due— Abend^sinisUr, by soma 
of these fatalities, had been drawn quite across the field oi the ^landy 
arms. 'Tis scarce credible that the mind of so wise a man asmy fisther 
was, could be so much incommoded with so small a matter. Tne word 
coach—let it be whose it would,—or coachman, or coach-horse, or ooach 
hire, could never be named in the family, but he constantly ooo^ 
plained of carrying thw vile mark of illegitimacy upon the door of ^his 
own ; he never once was able to step into the ooaoh, or out of it, with¬ 
out turning round to take a view of the anus, and making a wow, at 
the same time, that it was the last time he would ever set his foot in It 
again till the bend-^simster was taken out, but, like the afiair of tho' 
hinge, it was one of the many things which^the J^esttmes had set down 
in^eir books, ever to be grumbled at (and in wiser ftunilmB thaa unit) 
bat never to be mended. • , ^ * i.; v 

' 0 5 
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itift Imwb bniBhed out, 1 say? «^d jny 

ThbtA lias b<MStt nothing brushed out, sir, answered Obadiah, but the 

go o’hoftW-back, said my father, turning to ITorick;.'-Q£ all 

thingsin the world, except politics, the clergy know the leaatof hemidi^r^ 

Batdlr^ek.-Ho matter for that, cried my fiither-~I should Jaeaoiary 

to appear with a blot in my mctitcheon before them. Kerer mind the 
bend'sinitter, said my uncle Toby, putting on his tie-wig. 

No, indeed, said my father, you may go with my aunt Dinah to a 
visitation a hend'sinisterf if you think fit. My poor uncle Toby 
bhtshed My father was vfexed at himself. No, my dear brother Toby, 
said my father hanging his tone*—but the (top of the coaoh-lining 
about my loins may give me the ^iatica again, as it did December, 
tTanuarr. and Febnmrv. last 4^1nt«r—So: if you please, you shall ride 


ihe best of your way before—and leave me to take care ot my brotner 
Tt^, and to follow at our own rates. 

Now the chapter I was obliged to tear out was the description of 
this cavalcade^ in which Corporal Trim and Obadiah,. upon two coacl^ 
homes abreast, led the way as slow as a patrole—whilst my uncle 
Toby, in his laced regimentals and tie-wig) k^ his rank with my 
failier, in deep roads and dissertations alternatefy upon the adyautage 
of learning and arms, as each could got the start. 

But the painting of this journey, upon reviewing it, appears to be 
BO much above the style and manner of anything else 1 have been able 
to paint In this book, that it could not have remained in it without 
depreciating every other scene, and destroying, at the same time, that 
noeesBary equipoise and balance (whether of good or had) betwixt 
chapter and chapter, from whence the just proportions and harmony of 
the whole work remits. For my own part, 1 am but just set up in the 
business, so know little about it,—but, in my opinion, to write a book 
is, for ail the woarld, like humming a song—be but in tune with your¬ 
self, madam, 'tis no matter how high or how low you take it. 

This is the reason, may it please your reverence.^, that some of tiio 
lowest and flattest compositions pass off very well (as Yorick told my 
undo Toby ono night) by siege*—My uncle Toby looked brisk at the 
sound of the word siege, but could make neither head nor tail of it. 

I’m to preach at Court next Sunday, said llomcnaH—run over my 
notes —*0 I hummed over Dr. Homenaa’s notes—The modulation’s 


very well,—It will do, Honicnas, if it holds on at this rate—so on I 
hummed—and a tolerable tuno X thought it was; and to this hour, 
may it please your reverences, had never found out how low, how flat, 
how spiritless and jcjui^ it was, but that, all of a Sudden, up started 
an air in the middle of it, so tine, so rich, so heavenly—it carried my 
soul up with it into the other world. Now, had I (as Montaigne com¬ 
plained in a parallel accident)—had T foun(l the declivity easy, or the 
ascent accessible—certes 1 had been outwitted.—Your notes, llomenas, 
1 should have said, are good notes—but it was so perpendienlar a pre¬ 
cipice,—so wholly cut off from the rest of the work, that by the first 
note 1 hummed, I found myself flying into the other world, and from 
thence discovered the vale whence I came so deep, so low, and dismal, 
thaet I shall neyer have tho'heart to decend into it again. 

, BlSiii" A dwarf who brings a standard along with him, to measure his 
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owR size—take my wprd, is a dwarf in more articles than ona_ 

so much for tearing out of chapters. 

.CHAPTER XXVI. 

—Seb, if he is not euttmif it all into slips, and giving them about, him 
to light their 'pipes !—^’Tis abominable, ansvrered l)i^us ,*—it should 
not go unnotieed, said Doctor K^sarcius—He was of the Kysarcii 
of the Low Countries, 

Methinks, said Didius, half rising from his chair. In order to remove 
a bottle and a tall decanter which stood in a direct line betwixt him 
and Yorick—^you might have spared this sarcastic stroke, and have hit 
upon a more proper place, Mr. Yorick, or at least upon a more proper 
occasion, to have shown your contempt of what wo have been about; 
if the sermon is of no better worth than to light pipes w|th,—*’twa8 
certainly, sir, not good enough to bo preached before so learned a body; 
and if 'twas good enough to be preached before sp learned a body— 
’twas certainly, sir, too good to light their pipes with afterwards.—^! 
have got him fast hung up, quoth Didius to himself, upon one of the 
two horns of my dilemma—let him get off as he can. 

I have undergone such unspeakable torments in bringing foi*th this 
Hormon, quoth Yorick, upon this ooaision, that J declare, Didius, J would 
fcuffor martyrdom—and| if it was possible, my horse with me, a thou¬ 
sand times over, before 1 would sit down and make speh another; I 
was delivered of it at the wrong xmd of me-it came from my head 
insfead of my heart, and it is for tho pain it gave me, both in the writ¬ 
ing and proachitig of it, that I revenge myoolf of it in this manner. 
To preach, to show the extent of our I'eading, or the subtleties of our 
wit, to parade it in the eyes of tho vulgar, with the beggarly accounts 
of a little learning, tinselled over with a lew words which glitter, but 
convoy little light, and lea.s warmth—is a dishonest use of the poor 
single half hour in a week which is put into our hands. Tis not 
preaching the gospel,—hut ourselves. For my own part, continued 
>^orick, 1 had rather direct five words ]>oiut blank to the heart. 

As Voriok pronounced the word j)oiMl Uatd-, my uncle Tohy rose up 
to say something upon projectiles—wheii a single word, and no more,, 
uttered from the opiiosite side of the tahlc, drew every one’s cars to¬ 
wards it, H word, of all others'in the dictionary, the last in that place 
to be expected—a word I am ashamed to write, yet must ho written, 
must bo read; illegal - uueunouical: guo.ss ten thousand gueh^os wul- 
tiplieJ into themselves, rack, torture your invention lor ever, you’ra 
where you was. In short, I’ll tell it in the next chapter. 

niADTER xx\ii. 


Zounds! 


. .—-.-. - .— Z-ds ! cried 3*hutatorius,>partly to himself,—and yet 

high enough to bo heard; and, what seemed odd, ’twas uttered in a 
constrnotion of look, and in a tone of voice, somewhat botw’^een that 
of a man in amazement and one in bodily pain. • 

One or two who had very nice ears, and could distinguish the ex- 
|)r<!asi(ni and mixture of the two tones jts plainly as a M</vy and a 
or any other chord in music, were the most piu-ihid and perjdexed 
with it.. Tho concord was good in itself-but then 'twas quite out of 
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the ItdTi mid no way applicable to the sabject startedso that, with 
aU tlMW knowledge, they could not tell what in the world to make of 
it 

Others, who knew nothing of mnsical expression, and merely lent 
their ems to the plain import of the word, imagined that Phutatorioa, 
who was somewhat of a choleric spirit, was just going to snatch the 
endg^ ont of Didins’s hands, in order to bemanl Yoriok to some puiy 
pose; and that the desperate monosyllable Z-—-'ds was ^ exordimn 
to an oration, which, as they judged from the sample, presaged but a 
a rough land of handling of him: so that my uncle Toby's jgocd>na> 
ture felt a pang for what Yorick was about to undergo. But seeing 
jEhutetorius stop shcot, without any attempt to desire to go on, a third 
party began to suppose that it was no more than an inrelonta:^ rei^i« 
ration, casually forming itself into the shape of a twelvepenny oath, 
without the sm substance of one. 

Others, and especially one or two who sat next him, looked upon it, 
on ^e contrary, as a real and substantial oath propensely mrmed 
agahmt Yoriok, to whom he was knowmto bear no ^od liking; which 
iwid oath, as my father philosophized upon it, actually lay fretting and 
fuming at that rery time in the upper regions of Phutatorius’s purto* 
nance; and so was naturally, and aoccording to the due course of 
things, first squeezed out by the sudden iniia;s of blood, which was 
driven into the right ventricle of Phutatorius's neart, by the stroke of 
lorprise which so strange a theory of preaching had excited. 

How finely we argue upon mistaken facts ! 

There was not a soul busied in all th^e various reasonings upon the 
monosyllable which Phutatorius uttered—who did not take this for 
granted, proceeding upon it as from an axiom, namely, that Phutato- 
rius’s mind was intent upon the subject of debate which wm arising 
between Bidius and Yorick; and, indeed, as he looked first to> 
vnffds the one, and then towards the other, with the air of a man 
listening to what was going forwards—who would not have thought 
the same ? But the truth was, that Phutatorius knew not one word 
or one syllable of what was passing; but his whole thoughts and at¬ 
tention were taken up with a transaction which was going forwards at 
4;hat very instant within the precincts of his own galligaskins, and in 
a part of them where, of all others, ho stood most interested to watch 
aooidentB: so that notwithstanding ho looked with ail the attention in 
the world, and had gradually sorowad up every nerve and muscle in 
his fiMW to the utmost pitch the instrument would bear, in order, as it 
«M thought, to give a sharp reply to Yorick, who sat over-against him 
-rAyet I My, was Yoriok never once in any one domicile of Phutato* 
rita's brain; but the true cause of his exclamation lay at least a yard 
below. 

This I will endeavour to explain to you with all imaginable decency* 

You must be informed, then, that Gastripheres, who had taken a 
turn into the kitchen a little before dinner, to see how things went on, 
observing a wicker-basket of fine chesnuts standing upon tbe dresser, 
and ordered that a hun^dred or two of them might be roasted and gent 
in as soon aa dinner was over—Gastripheres enforcing his orders ai^ut 
them, that Bidius,* but Phutatorius especially, were particularly loud 
of 'em. 

' About two minutes before the time that my uncle Toby interrupted 
Y^tck’f hioangue—'Gastripheres’s chesnuts were brought in-—and, as 
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Phutatorius’s fondnsia for ’em was nppermoet in ibe vaitePe b^^ bn 
laid them directly before Pbutatorina, wrapt up bdt in a dbtsn, dmnasK 
napkin. ^ 

iNow, whether it was phyaicaily impossible^ with half-a^ozen hands 
all thrust into the napkin at one. time—^but that some one oheanut, of 
minre life and rotundity than the rest, most be put m motion7-4t «> 
fell out, however, that one was aotually sent roll^ off the table, and 
as Phutat<»‘ius sat straddling under,-^it fell perpendicularly into that 
particular aperture of Phutatorius’s breeches for which, to the shame 
and inddioacy of our langui^e be it spoke, there is no chaise word 
throughout all Johnson’s Bioticnary :>~l^t it suifioe to say, it waa ithat 
paitiGular aperture which, in all good societies, the Uws of ^ecorom 
do steiotly require, like the temple of Janus (in peace at iMst), to ho 
universally shut up. ■ . 

The neglect of this punctilio in Phutatoriiis (whidk by the byn-/ 
should be a warning to all mankind) had opencnl a door to this aomdent. 

Accident, 1 pall it, in compliance to a received mode of speaking;— 
bn^ in no opposition to the opinion either of Aorites or Mithogeias in 
this matter; 1 know they were both pieposs^tsed and fully persuaded 
of it<—and are so to this nour~>that there was nothing of accident in 
the whole event,-~but that the chesnut’s taking that particular course, 
and, in a manner, of its^own accord,—^and then iSslling with all its h«Bt 
duectly into that one ^ticular place, and no other,—^was areal judg¬ 
ment upon Phutatoiius, for that filthy and obscene treatise eU Qomm/r . 
hiMs retinendiSf which Phntatoritts had published about twenty years 
ago, and was that identical week going to give the world a second edi¬ 
tion of. 

It is not my business to dip my pen into this controversy;—^mueh 
undoubtedly may be wrote on both sides of the question:—all that 
concerns me, as an historian, is to represent the matter of fact, and 
render it credible to the reader that the hiatus in Phutatorius’s 
breeches was sufficiently wide to receive the chesnutand* that the 
dbesnut, somehow or other, did fall perpendicularly and piping hot into 
it, without Phutatorius; perceiving it, or any one else at that time. 

The genial warmth which the chesnut imparted was not undelect* 
able for the first twenty or five and twenty seconds,—and did no more 
than gently solicit Phutatorius’s attention towards the part;—^but the 
heat gradually increasing, and in a few seconds more getting beyond 
the point of all sober pleasure, and then advancing with all speed into 
the remons of pain,—the soul of Phutatorius, together with «J1 his 
ideas, ^ thoughts, his attention, his imagination, judgment, resoln^ 
tion, deliberation, ratiocination, memory,-fancy, with ten battalions of 
animal spirits, all tumultuously crowded down, throiigh different de¬ 
files and circuits, to the place in danger, leaving all his upper regioiu, 
as you may imagine, as empty as my purse. * } 

With tne best intelligence which all these messengers could bring 
him back, Phutatorius was not able to dive into the secret of what was 
going forward below, nor could he make any kind of conjecture what 
the devil was the matter with it. However, as he knew not what the 
true cause might turn out, he deemed it most- prudent, in the situarian 
he was in at present,-—to bear it if possible, like a Stoic; which, wiili 
the help of some wry faces and oompursions of the mouth, he ha^ cer¬ 
tainly accomplished, had his imagination continued neuter :*-sbat the 
sallies of the imagiaation are ungovernable in all things of ^lis kixui; 
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>—A iAstantlj daisied into hid mind, that thongh the angoigh 

had the fensation of gloTring heat,—it might, notwithstanding, that, 
be a bite ae well as a barn; and if so, that possibly a newt, or an asker, 
or aoiie imch detested ri^tile,^had crept np, and was fastening his 
tef^l^ihe .hoirid ided of which, with n fi:^ glow of pain armng 
ihlt initl^i ^'m the ^k^nat, seiaed ^hutatoHns with asuddeii pa>uc, 
in the hpst iwniyiDg d^rddr of the passion, it threw hip, as it 
hM dehe the best generila upon earth, quite off his gup^: the effect 
of ^hibh wits, this, ^at he leapt ineontiaeuilT up, ntterink as he roso, 
th^ mterjcotiou of Burprise so much descanted upon, i^tn the ^osio- 

p^C hrm a^r it, parked thes, 2-ds!—which, though not 

stri(^ canpmcal^was still gs little as any pan tpuld have sail upon 
the boeMibhand which, by the bye, whether canonical or not, l?hu» 
tatpiitts could no,more help than he could the cause of it. , / ; 

Thp|i|h h^ tA)|eh i^p some^time m the narrative, it took up iittle 
mc!^ timb p the iiaimction than jdst to allow^tlme for Fhutatox^s 
td dtaw fonih the chesnut, and throw it down with violence upon the 
ffbprj-^iiad for YoHck to rise from his chair, and piph the chesnut uh* 
it IS ouribus to observe the triumph of slight iqwdents over the 
inind^what incredible weight they have in forming and gpveiping 
opinionp, bc^h of meq and things ;t“that trifles, light as air, shall 
waftn ihto the soul, aiid plant it so impoyeablj witjun it, that 
Euc||drt4p'^owtrations, could they.be brought to batter it in breach, 
shb.uid iiot at all have power to overthrow it. 

Yorick; 1 said, picked up the chesnut which Phutatorius’s wrath had 
lldtig down; the action was trifling; 1 am ashamed to accouiit for it { 
hc dpdit~"for no reason, but that he thought the chesnut not a jot 
worse,for the adventure; and that he held a good chesnut worth stoop* 
ink fot, But this incident, alight as it was, wrought difierently in 
I^nutatorius’s head : he considered this act of Yorick's, in getting off 
his vlpir nnd picking, up the chesnut, as a plain acknowledgment in 
him that the chcfiimt was originally his; and, in course, that it must 
have bepn the owner of the chestnut, and no one else, who could liavc 
played hini such a prank with it, Wlnit greatly coiiflrmed l)iin in this 
opinion was this, that the table being paralellogramatical and ycry 
narrow, it afforded a fair opportunity for Yorick, whosat directly over* 
against Phutetorius, of dropping the chesnut inand conw ({luaitly 
that he did it. The look of something more than suspicion, which 
Phutatorius cast full upoii Yorick, as these thoughts arose, evidently 
belspoke his opinion; and as Phutatorius was naturally supposed to 
know more of the matter than any person besides, his opinion at once 
became the general one; and, for a reason very different from any 
which Ipvc been yet given—in a little time it was put out of all man¬ 
ner of dispute. 

When great or unexpected events fall out upon the stage of this sub* 
binary world—^the mind of man, which is an inquisitive kind of 
substance, naturally takes a flight behind the scenes, to see what is 
the cause and first spring of them.—The search was not long in this 
instance. 

. It was well known that Yorick had never a good opinion of the trea¬ 
tise which PhutainriuR had wrote de Convvhinis rHinendu, as a thing 
which he feared had done hurt in the world; and it was cuisily found 
out that there was a ruystical meaning in Yorick’s prank; and that his 
chucking tliechetnut hot into Phutatorius’s **^*****- was a sarcabticai 
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fling al J>Qo1c t d<>ctrin«8 of wiuch« i^ey sdid, iiiflaix^d 
aa konest man in the same place. 

This conceit awakened Somnolenttns; made Agelastes smUe ;«~ahd, 
if Tod .i:^,rQC(dl|ct the praise look and mr a man’s &oe intent in 
finding du4a,idddlA---i| thww GaBtri{>heres’8 Idio ^t form j—and, ih 
shmi, wa$ thoughi hy mimy to he a in&i^-Btro|e OT , , 

,This. as the jr^saaer .has seen from one, end ih Jihe 
gronnolete as .the i|reami| of philosophy. Toridk, no dodht, as S|ukll;si 
pemre ima oi h^ imoestor—“ was a man of jest,” it was temBei^ 

with somethii]« which withheld him from that, and mwav other na- 
gracioiM pTanks, .of which be has nndeseryedly bpre the bl^ei bhi 
it was his mitfitftdne, ail his life long, to bear the impi|tati^ of 
iiiB ana ddi.n|; a thonaand things, of which niy es^em hlb^ds 

his nature was inoapable. All 1 blame him for, or rather, aii l 
blame and alternately like him for, wm that singniyi^ of hisi^^ 
which^wonltt, never suffer him to takIPpains to set a Story ;i^^ht wlih 
the world, however in his power. In every ill nSa|m of that he 
acted precisely as in the affair of his lean horse.—He could have 
plained it id his honour, but his spirit was above it; and, h&idci, ho 
over looked upon the inventor, the propagator, and believer of an illi¬ 
beral report, alike so injuripus, to hi^» 7 rhe could not stoop to tell his 
story tof hem; and so trusted to time and truth to do it for him.. 

Thift hetdij cast ftToduoed him inconveniences in pimy resjpbcls ; in 
the present, it was followed by the fixed resentment of PhahatoHus, 
who, as Yorick had just made an end of his chesnut, rose ub fi-om his 
chair a second time, to let him know it; which indeed he did with d 
smile; saying only,—'that he would endeavour not to forget the obli- 

-A*' ' 


uukiun. 


But yoii must mark and car/jfully separate and di^inguish these two 
things, in your mind :— 

—The smile was for the company; 

—The threat was for Yorick. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

—Caji you, tell me, quoth Phutatorius, speaking to Gaatripheres, who 
sat next him—for one would not apply to a surgeon in so foolish an 
all'air,—Can you tell mo, Gastripheres, what is best to take out the 

lire?-Ask Eugf-nius, said.Gastripheres.-'fhat greatly depends, 

said fSugonius, protending ignorance of tho a.dventure, upon the na¬ 
ture of tho part.—If it is a tender part, and a part which can conyc-r 

nicntly he wrapt up-It is both the one and the othm*, replied 

I'hutatorius, laying his hand as he 8pt)ke, with an empliaticol hod of 
his head, upon the part in question, and lifting up bis right leg at the 

sjime time, to ease and ventilate it-If that is the case, said Eoge- 

nius, I would advise you, Phutatorius, not to tamper with it by any 
means; but if you will send to the next.printeiy and trust your euro 
to such a simple thing iis a soft slieetof paper jus^come off iho press— 
you need do nothing more than twist it round—The damp paper, 
quoth Yorick (who sat next to his friend .EugeniuR), though 1 know it 
has a refreshing coolness in it—yet,,I presume, is mo ihore than the 
vehicle; and that the oil and lamp-blai^, with which the paper is fid 
strongly impregnated, does the busmess.-—Ki^ht, said Eugeni us ; 
and is, of any outWatd application I would venture to recduimond^ the 
liiost anodyne and safe. 
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Waft U my cam, ftaid Gastriphere %v Ab the main thing is tha cdl and 
lamp-black:, I ftbo^d spread them thick upon a mg, and clap it on dl> 
--That would make a very devil of it, re~’’*^ 


And besides, added Eugenius, it would not answer intention, 
which is the extreme neatness and el^fanoe of the prescription; which 
the faculty hold to be half in half:—for oonuder, if the type is a very 
small one (wldoh it should be), theeenative partides, which come into 
contact in this form, have the advantage of being spread so infinitely 
thin, and with such a mathematical equality (£i^h paragraphs and 
large capitals excepted), as no art or management of the spatula can 
come up to.——It falls out very luckily, replied PhutalnnuB, that the 
second edition of my treatise, de Con.cuHn'us retinendia, is 1 ^ this in¬ 
stant in the press—You may take any leaf of it, said Eugenius; no 

matter which.-Provided, <moth Yorick, there is no bawdry in it.— 

They are just pow, replied rhutatorius, printing off the ninth chap¬ 
ter ; which is the last chapter but one in the book.-— Pray, what la 
the title of that chapter! said Yorick; making a respeotfnl bow to 
Phntatorins, ’tis that de Me ConcubinariA. 

For Heaven’s sake keep out of that chapter! quoth Yorick. 

—vBy all means, added Eugenius. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

—Now, quoth Didius, rising up, and laying his right hand, with his 
fingers spread, upon his breast,—had such a plunder about a Christian 
name happened before the lieformation,——[It happened the day be¬ 
fore yesterday, quoth my uncle Toby to himself]—and when baj^sm 
was administered in Latin—['Twas all in Engli^, said my uncle]— 
many things might have coincided with it; and upon the authority of 
sundry decreed cases, to have pronounced the baptism null, with a 
power of giving the child a new name.—Had a priest, for instance, 
which was no uncommon thing, through ignorance of the Latin tongue, 
baptized a child of T5m •o’Stiles, in nomine Patruc et Filia et Spiritum. 

Sanctos —the^ baptism was held null.-1 beg your pardon, replied 

Kysarcius;—in that case, as tho mistake was only the terminations, 
the baptism was valid;—and to have rendered it null, the blunder of 
the priwt should have fallen upon the first syllable of each noun ;— 
and not, as in your case, upon the last. . 

My father delighted in subtleties of tUs kind, and listened with in¬ 
finite attention. 

Gastripheres, for example, continued Kysarcius, baptises a child of 
John Stradlin^B in goniine Gatris, Abe., die., instead of in nomine Fatris, 
drc.-—Is this a baptism!—No,—say the ablest canonists; inasmuch as 
the radix of each word is hereby torn up, and the sense and meaning 
of them removed and changed quite to another object; for gomine does 

not signify a name, nor gatris a father.-WWt do they signify! said 

my uncle Toby.——Nothing at all—quoth Yorick.-Ergo, such a 

baptism is null, said Kysarcius. — . . 

In course, answered Yorick,—in a tone two parts jest and one part 
earnest. 

But in the case cited, continued Kysarcius, where Patrice is put for 
Pdtris, Filia for Filii, and so on,—as it is a fault only in the declen¬ 
sion, and the roots of the words continue untouched, the infiectaons of 
their branches, either this way or that, does not in any sort hinder the 
baptism, inasmuch as the same sense continues in the words as before. 
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. . . BttHhen, said Didius, tha intention of the priest’s pronouneing 

them gmamatically mnst have been proved to have gone along mth it. 

-^^Kight, answered Kysarcins; and of this, brother Didius, we have 

an instance in a decree of the decretals of Pope Leo the third.-But 

my brothw's child, cried my uncle Toby, has nothing to do with the 
Pope ; 'tie the plain child of a Protestant gentlwnan, christened Tris* 
tram against the wills and wishes both of father and mother, and 
all who-are akin to it. 

If the wills and wishes, said £ysarcias, interrupting my nncle Toby, 
of those only who stand related to Mrs. Shandy’s child, were to have 
weight in this matter, Mrs. Shandy, of all people, has the least to do 
in it.——'My nnole Toby laid down his pipe, and my father drew hia 
chair still closer to the table, to hear the conclusion of so strange aa 
introductien. 

It has not only been a question, Captain Shandy, amongst 
the*'* best lawyere and civilians in this land, continued Kysarmus, 
“ Whether the mother be of kin to her childbut, after much dis- 

J passionate inquiry and jactitation of the argument on both sides—it 
IBS been adjudged for tbo negative:—namely, “ That the mother is 
not of kin to her childi”t My father instantly clapped his hand upon 
my uncle Toby’s month, under colour of ■whispering in his ear;—the 
truth was, he was alarmed for Lillihullero —and, having a great desire 
to hear more of so enrious an argument—he begged my uncle Toby, 
for Heaven’s sake, not to disappoint him in it. — My nncle Toby 
gave a nod, resumed his pipe, and contenting himself ■with whistling 
Lillitmllero inwardly, Kysarcius, Didius, and Triptolemus, went on 
with the discourse as follows : 

This determination, continued Kysarcius, how eontrary soever it 
may seem to ruu to the stream of vulgar ideas, had reason strongly on 
its side, and has been put out of all manner of dispute from the fa* 
mous case, known commonly by the name of the Duke of Bulfolk’s 

Case.-It is cited in Brooke, said Triptolemus.—And taken notice 

of by Lord Coke, added Didius.-And you may hud it in Swinburne 

on Testaments, said Kysarcius. 

The case, Mr. Shandy, was this: , 

In the reign of Edward the Sixth, Charles, Duke of Suffolk, having 
issue a son by one venter, aad a.daugbter by another venter, made his 
last w'ill, wherein he devised goods to his son, and died; after whoee 
death the son died also; but without will, without wife, and without 
childhis mother and his sister by the father's side (for she was bom 
of the former venter) then living. The mother took the adxhinistra- 
tion of her son’s goods, according to the statute of the Slst of Harry 
the Eighth ; whereby it is enacted, that, in case any person dieint^* 
tate, the administration of his goods shall be committed to the iftxt of 
kin. 

The administration being thus (surreptitiously) granted to the 
mother—the sister, by the father’s side, commenced a suit before the 
Ecclesiastical Judge, alleging, 1st, That she herself was next of kin; 
and, 2dly, That the mother was not of kin at all to the party deceased; 
and therefbro prayed the Court, that the administration granted to 
the mother might be revoked, and be committed unto her, as next of 
kin to the deceased, by force of the said statute. 

• Vide Swinburne on Tesuuncntti, Part 7, & 8. 
t Vide Brooke’s Abtidg., tit. Administr. 2V. 17. 
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Mereuj^ ^ ii; was a i^at cause, and mncli depending ^^on its 
i^JHI-^d many causea of great property likely to be decided, m 
times to come, by the precedent to, be then made---tbe most learned, 
in i^e laws of this realm as in tb© civil law, were consulted 
tnget^r, Wbetber the mother was of kin to her son or no ?—Whme* 
unto not only the temporal lawyers—but the chuwsh lawyers—tne 
jdris'consnlti'-'the juiis-prudentes,—the civilians—^the advocats*^ 
the commissaries—the judges of the consistory and the prmogativo 
of Canterbury and Yorli^ ^tb the raster of the faculMes, were 
, unanimously of opinion, that the mother was not of kin t© h«® 
child*^"T^' , . ■ ^ 

4jaa what said the BuchesS of Snffolk to it I said my undo Toby. 

The unexpectedness of my uncle Toby’s question confounded 
H^ysvcius more than, the ablest advocate. He stopped a Ml minute, 
loping in my .uncle Toby’s face without replying j—iind, in that single 
minute Triptolemus put by him, and took the lead as follows:— ; 

’Tis SK ground and principle in the Jaw, said Triptolemus, that 
things do not ascend, but desend in it; and 1 make no doubt ’tis for this 
cause that, however true it is that the child may be of the blood and 
soed of its parent-r-that the parents, nevertheless are not of the blood 
and seed of it i inasmuch as the parents are, not begot by tho child, 
but the child bjr the parents ;—for so they write, Liheti sutU de sail' 
gtiine pfxiris U mairis, sed paler et mater nou sunt de sanguine liherorum. 

-;But this, Triptolemus, cried Didius, proves top xpuch ;—for, 

frpm this authority cited, it would follow, not only what indeed is 
granted on all sides, that the mother is not of kin to her child,—but 
tho fatiief likewise.—It is held, said Triptolemus, the better opinion; 
because the father, the mother, and the child, though they be three 
pei^onS) yet are they but {u7ia caro)f one flesh; and consequently, no 
degree of kindred,—or any method of acquiring one in nature. —There 
you push the argument again too far, cried Didius,—for there is no 
prohibition in nature, though there is in the Levitical law,—but that 
a man may beget a child upon hk grandmother ;-riu which case, sup.^ 
p(M}ing the issue of a dau^ter, she would stand in relation both, of 
—But who ever thought, cried Kysarcius, of lying with his grand¬ 
mother;—Tho young gentleman, replied Yorick, whom Selden speaks 
ol,—who not only thought of it, but justified his intention to his 
father by the argument dfawn from the law of retaliation:—“ You 
la^, sir, with my mother,” said the lad; “ why may not I lie 
with yours r—Tis the argume7U7^'»i commaiiie, added Yorick.—’Tis as 
good, replied Engenius, taking down his hat, as they deserve. 

The company broke up. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

—And pray, said my uncle Toby, .leaning upon Yorick, as he and my 
father wore helping him leisnrdly down the stairs,—don’t be terrified 

madam; this stamcase conversation is not so long as the last-And 

pray, Yorick, said my uncle Toby, which way is this sad afiair of Tris¬ 
tram at iength settled by these jeamed men I-Very satisfactorily, 

replied Yor^: no mortal sir, has any concern with iti^^—^for Mrs. 
Shandy, the mother,.is nothing at all akin to him;—and as the mo- 

•IJoter non num^ratm inter oohsangufoeoi. BalS. in uit. C. do Verb, signilic. 
fVide Brook’s Abridg, tit, Adininistr, Ko, I7. 
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thorns is the surest side,—-iMx. Shan^y^ in course^ is 8t£|Pi lesi than no¬ 
thing.—In short, he is not as much akin to him, sir, as 1 am. 

-That may well be, said my ihther, shaking head. 

-I^et the learned say wltot they will, there must oertainly. ^uoth 

my nnole Toby, have been some sort of oonsanguinitV Ibetwi*! the 
UnchesB of Suffolk and her son. 

The vulgar are of the same opinion, quoth Yorick, to this hour. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

Thouoh my father was hugely tickled with the subtleties oIf 
learned discourses,—’twaa still but like the anointing of a broken bqho. 
The moment he got hoihe, the weight of his afflictions xttiumed i^n 
him but so much the heavier, as is ever the case when the staff we Wh 
on slips from under us.—He became pensive.—walked frequently ibrth 
to the fish-pond,—^Ict down one loop of his-nat,—sighed often, foybore 
to snap ;-->and as the hasty sparks of temper, which occasion snapping, 
so much assist perspiration and digestion, as Hipocrates tells ra,—he 
had certainly fallen ill with the extinction ol' .them, had not his 
thoughts been critically drawn off, and his health rescued by a fresn 
train of disquietudes left him, with a legacy of a thousand pounds, 
by my aunt Dinah. 

My father had scarce read the letter, when, taking the thing by the 
right end, he instantly b^an to plague apd puzjsle his head how to lay 
it out mostly to the nonour of his family. A hundred and fifty odd 
projects took possession of his brains by turns;—he would do this, and 
that, and t'other.—he would go to Home ho would go to law ; he 
would buy stockhe would buy John Hobson’s farm j—^e would new 
fore-front his house, and add a new wing to make it even. There ww 
a fine water-mill on this side: and he would build a windmill ua tfiC 
other side of the river, in full view, to answer it.——But above aU 
things in the world, he would enclose the great Ox-moor, and send out 
my brother Bobby immediately upon his travels. 

But as tbo sum was and consequently could not do everything 
—and in truth very lew of these to any purpose—of all the projects 
which offered themselves upon this occasion, the two last seemed to 
make the deepest impresBion; Apd he would infallibly have determined 
upon both at once, but for the small inconvenience liinted at above* 
which sibsolutely put him under a necessity of deciding in favour eitheit 
of the one or the other. , . ^ 

This was not altogether so easy to be done; for though 'tis oeriain 
my father had long before set his heart upon this necessary part of mv 
brother’s education, and, like a prudent man, had actually determineu 
to carry it into execution, with the first money that returned from th^e 
second creation of actions in the Mississippi scheme, in which ho was 
an adventurer—yet the Ox-mqor, which was a fine, large, whinny, um 
improved common, belonging to tho Shandy estate, had almost as ol4 
a claim upon him : he liad long and affectionately set his h^M^t upon 
turning it likewise to some account. But having never hitherto been 
pressed with such a conjuncture of thiMS as made it neoeasiuryto settle 
either the priority or justice of their claims,—like a wise man, he had 
refrained entering into any nice or critical ex^ination about th^ ^ 
so that, upon the dismission of every other project at this orisiB, the 
two old projects, the Ox-moor and my brother, divided him agmn; arid 
BO equal a match were they for each other, as to become the occasion of 
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iRibe- 

l^b as tb(^ wUl, bpi the . -. 

hiKd '<«vori»e^ ihe custom of the iWilji i!6n4iP|'l®®#{^ 
i|W almost beootue a matter of common i%ht, ttet tw oldest sdii of At 
sHc^d hare free ingress, egreis, hud .regret isto fM^n j^rts 1^0^ 

tl^e-Siito of bettorihg ^ dA»Ja pa^ 

of #0 much air» but swpty for 
■* 1 ^^ 4el66tadon of his; l>y ^o feather |mtt Mto hfe cap 
been abroad.. Itantnm talet, my father i®y» 

iJSFpw, as thw waai a r^souable, and, iu eourse, a mbstfJhias^aii indul- 
geitoetHH^ him of it. without why or whereft^eb^and, thereby 

of hbu, as the fir^ Shandy uft whirled abou^ttoppo,. 
aaBcd oaly because ho vas aheavy lad^-r^irotddb®!^ 
''Idle':tfm worse 

03bL the other hand, the oase of the Ojic-moor waafull as hard. 

;j«xclindwa of tito ori^ddid pnrchase moneyi which was eight hundred 
peuitdA it^had cknt thS ftumly eight hundred pouhds morelh »lawsiiit 
ab^t-i^een years bfdoro,«*^be8ides the Xiprd knows what trouble and 

’'Ve'tation;.’''^ ’ • *• : 

It had been moreo^ in possession of the Shandy family over ulnw 
the o€ thnlast century; and though it lay full in view b^re 

^ hehsef hoandM on one extremity by the water-min, and on the 
cdhae by projected wind’mill spoken of abovewid for all th«(0 
iMIllfiui seemed to have the fs^rost tiU'e of any part of the estate to ^e 
protection of the family; yet by an unac<^ntablo fistality 
npiUujnptt:,^ well as the ground they tread on,lt had all along 

isipefi Sha®N^ally^^^^ overlooked; and, to apeak the truth of it, had 
Muffinmd «o much by it, that it would have made any man’s heart bleed 
(Pbadkh said) who understood the value of land, to have rode over it. 
Ke enly seen condition it was in. 

Hewevmr,na.nmther the purchasing tMs tract of ground, nor indeed 
the placing of it where it lay, were either ef them* properly speidiin^ 
jf my fat^r’s doing, he had never thought himself any way concern^ 
in till the fifteen years before, when the breakingput of that 

ifmiMd laW’Suit menUbned above (and which had arose about boun- 
laiitob’^hif^ being eltogether my faiher’s own act and deed, it natu* 
nlly awakened every other argument in its favour; and upon summii^; 

all np together, he saw not merely in interest, but in honour, 
ss was bound to do something for it j-^-and that now or never was 
dta'''thne. 

1 Jhfaik there must certainly have been a mixture of ill luck in it, 

»reasons on both sides should happen to be so equally balaneed 
dther; for though my father weighed them in all humours 
actions, spent , mapy an anxious hour in the most profound 
struct meditation upon what was best to be done; reading books 

.aiM (me day,->bocks of travels another,—laying »nde all 

•Mdoft wmU;ever,—viewing the urguments on boUi siaia^ In all th($ir 
ighls. jmd okrmj^ every day witn zdy 'Unhle 

a>IK^bg with Yoriok, and talking over the whom affair of the 
with Obadiah,—^yet nothing in all that time appeared ito 
ia Iwhalf of the pnoi wbieh was not either aferiotly applieablb 
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to tlM other, or tt least so far ceunterhalanoed by eome obnsident^l^ 
of equal weight, as to k^ep 'tibe scales eren. 

For to be sure, with proper kelps, and in the hands of aome peopk^' 
though the Ox'XQOor womd undo^tedly hare zoade a different ap< 
pemnoe in the world from irhat it did, or ever ‘oeuld do in the omi« 
dltion it lay,—yet every tittle of this was true*^witli regard to* my 
brother Bobby,-~-leii Obadtah say what he* would.~>* ** ” . • 

In pdnt of iiitere 8 t,*^h 0 conte^, 1 own, at ffr&t'sigh^ did' not' 
pear so undecisive Ijwtwiat them; for whenever my fkwer took pen 
and ink in hand, and set emout oalonlaUng the simple ex{fiense> of 
paring and burning and fencing in the Ox>moor, lcci«^with the igtttalh 
profit it would bnng him in return,—^the latter turned out so 
digionsly, in his way of working the aooount, that you woiiM lm«e 
sworn the Ox-moor would have carried aU brihfe it, for it #u |)l|du 
he should reap a hundred lasts of rape, at twenty pounds a ksfL <ha 
very‘first year,-^besides an excellent crop of wheat ^e yepx foHowing; 
—and the year after that, to speak within bonnds, a kundnsd ;<r^bdtj 
in all likelihood, a hnndred and fifty, if«iiot two hundred,'qmuptersw 
pease and boans,—besides potatoes without end. But then to think 
he was all this while breeding up my brother, like % hog to mt itkem*<r* 
knocked all on the head again, amd general^ loft the dd griitl^Biiaa 
in such a state of suspense—that, as he often declared to my imctd 
Tol^, he knew no more than his heels what to do. « 

Fiobody but ho who has felt it can conerive what a plaguing thiim 
it is to have a man’s mind tom asunder by two projects of equm 
strength, both obitinately pulling in a contrary direction at the same 
time; for, to say nothing of the havoc, which by a certain ooaaequanoe 
is unavoidably made by it all over the finer eysiwm of the uerrm# 
which you know convey the animal spirits and more Subtle juices of 
the heart to the head, and so on,*>-it Is not to be told in Whpt a degmc 
such a wayward kind of friction works upon the more gross and Solid 
parts, wasting the fat and impairing the strength of a maneveiy tttno 
as it goes backwards and forwarddf - 

My father had certainly sunk under this evil, as certainly as he had 
done under that of my ouatsTiAX arAMS, had ^e been resmted out of $9^ 
as he was out of that, by a fTesh evil —^the misfortune of my brott^ 
Bobby’s death. 

What is the life of man f Isitnot to shift from side toiadei<*^fr'<m 
sorrow to sorrow; to btitton up one cause of vexarion* and uabuttcu 
another 1 


CHAPTER XXXIl. 

Ffiox this moment 1 am to be considered as heir-apparent in 11^ 
Shandy family; and it is from this point, properly, that the atmyt^ 
my Lira and OriaioKs sets out. With all my hurry and preeipitscritm 
1 have been clearing the gronnd'to raise the building: and such A 
building I do forsee it will turn out as nevm was planned, and ta navef 
was executed, since Adam. In less than live minutes I slmll Mvc 
thrown my pen into the fire, and the little drop of thick ink wM<p It 
left at the bottom of my ink-hom afrer itI have but half a score of 
things to do in the time ; 1 have a thing to name, a thing to 3amm% % 
thing to hope, a thing to promise, and a thing to threatm: I ktm M 
to snppme, a thing to declare, a thing to oonomi,' athlag to 
choose, and atMngto pray for. This chapter, thorefraw^ I name 
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Tams, and PI 3iWi|t chapter to it, that is# chapter 

^tSy next Tdnme, if I nv 0 ,'iMisj|^M aw cpa^lcr ttpo»», W^riraxiSRS 1 n 
Gird^ te keep ap some sort of connexion m mjsr >iv6rlca. 

The tMng I lipient is, that th^gs have c^wded in so thick, upon 
me J^t I have pot been able to get into that part of my work to- 
^icK 1 have all the waV loo^d forwards with so mdch earnest 
desire: and that is the campaigns, but cspecifl^Hy the amours, of my 
uncle Toby, the events of whi^ are of so sin^Iar a nature, and so 
OerVantlc a oast, that if 1 can so manage it as to convey but the same 
impressions to every other brain which the oocprwnces themselves ox- 
cite te my own, I will answer for It the book shall make its way in the 
wdtld mhoh better than its master has done before it.' Oh Tristram ! 
T^traxa f oan this but be once brought about, the credit which will 
attend thee as an author shall counterbalance the many evUs which have 
bef^len thee as a mapthou will feast upon the one,—when thou hast 
all Sense and remonibrance of the other ! 

ISTo wonder f itch so much as I do to get at these amoursthey are 
the ohoicMt morsel of my whole story I and when I do get at ’em, - 



thing 1 have to declare,—! shall never get all through 
in five minutes, that —and the thing I 'hope is that your wor¬ 
ship and reverences are not offended:—^if you are, depend upon’t I’U 
give yon somethinfc my good gentry, next year to be offended at;— 
that’s my dew Jsnny’s way ;-but who my Jenny is,—and which is 
the right and which the wrong end of a woman,—is the thir^ to be 
conceded ;—it shall be told you In the next chapter but one to my 
chapter of Button-holwand not one 'chapter before. 

And now that you have just got to the end of these four volumes,* 
—the thing f have to oak is, how you feel your heads { my own aches 
disipslly I 

As for your healths, I know they are much bejiter. True Shandetem, 
think what you will against it, opens the hean and lungs; and, 
all those affections which partake of its nature, it forces the blood and 
other vital fluids of the body to run freely through their channels, and 
makes the wheel of life run long and cheerfully round. 

Was I left, like Sancho Panga, to choose my kingdom, it should not 
be maritime,—or a kingdom of blachs to make a penny of;—no, it 
should be a kingdom of hearty laughit^ subjects: and as the bilious 
and more saturnine passions, by creating disorders in the blood and 
humours, have as bad an influeAoe, 1 see, upon the body politic as body 
natural;—and as nothing but, a habit of virtue can fully govern those 
p^sions, and subject them to reason,—I should add to my prayer— 
that God Would ^te my subjects grace to be wish as they were nsaav; 
and then should 1 be the happiest monarch, and they the happiest 
people, under heaven. 

And so with this moral for the present, may it please your worships 
and your reverences, I take my leave of you, till this time twelve- 
month, when (unless fdiis vile cough kills me in the mean time) 111 
hate another pluck pt your beards, and lay otJen a story te the wojld 


• According to the original editions. 
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VOLUME THE FIFTH. 

•Ik 

CH4PTSR I, 

Ir it had not boon for thoBQ jtwo mettletfoxno tihi. snd that ma4ci|n of 
apt»tilion who drove theiifi from Stilton to gtaamrd, thoniht mid 
never entered ipy head. He flew like %hftoing: thi^ was of 

three miles and a hidf ,• we scarce][y toaohed Mie ^nn4—the motion 
was most rapid,—most impetuous; 'bw^as commumcated to ipt brain, 
myheart partook>f ii ** By the great god of day,” said I, looking towar^ 
the sun, and thrusting my arm out of the fore>window of the chaise, I, 
made my vow. I wul look up my study door the moment I got hmhe, 
and throw the key of it ninety feet below the surfhoe of the mortlb Into 
the draw-well at the back of my house.” 

The London waggon confirmed me in my resolution; it hung totter¬ 
ing upon the hill, scarcely progressive, dragged^ra^ed up by eight 
/ieavy leasts ,—“by main strengthquoth I, nodding; "but your 
betters draw the same way,—and sometjjling of OTOrybody's l—Q 
rare 1” 

Tell me, ye learned, shall we for ever be adding so much to the 
luU, —so little to the stocl t , 

Shall we for ever make new books, as apothecaries make new mi** 
tures, by pouring only out of one vessel into another? 

Are we for ever to bo twisting and untwisting the sam® 1 ihr 
over in the same track,—^for ever at the same pace ? 

Shall we be destined, to the days of eternity, on holidays as well as 
working days, to be showing the reZtcs qf learning, as monks do tho 
relics of their saints—without working one—one single mira<de with 
them? 

Who made Man, with powers which dart him from earth to heaven 
in a momentthat great, that most excellent, and most noble crea¬ 
ture of the world, the miracle of nature, as ZSoroasmr in his book Piiai 
I'liusEos, called him;—^the Sheihiah of the Divine Presence of Chry¬ 
sostom ;—the image of God, as Mosos;—the rag of divinity, as Plato; 
—the marvel ai marvels, as Aristotle,—to go sr^eaking on at this pitiful 
—pimping—pettifogging rate? 

I scorn4o be as abusive as Horace upon the occasion; hi^t if there 
is no catachri^is in the wish, and no sin in it, 1 wish ^m mj soul 
that every imitator in Great Britain, Prance, and Ireland, h^ the 
farcy for his pains; and that there was a farcical house, iarge enough 
to hold, — ay — and *sublimatc them, lag rag and hol-iail, male and. 
female ^together: and this leads me to the afGsir of Whiskers: —^but, 
by what chain of ideas, 1 leave as a legacy in aiiorf»»at» to Prudes and 
Tartuffes to enjoy and make tho most of. 

UPON WHISKERS. 

I’m sorry I made it,—’twas as inconsiderate a promise as ever emter* 
ed a man’s head. A chapter upon whiskers I alas! the world will ntit 
bear it I—’tia a delicatft,worldbut 1 know not of whaii metUe it was 
made,—nor had I over seen tho underwritten fragment; otherwise, aa 
surely as noses are noses, and whiskers are whiskers still (let the world 
say what it will to the contrary), so surely would I have steered clear 
of this dangerous chapter. 




mild fd«i«aae»t<»ihe 

S* uftfecMilly sftft! ftiMl low»^ 

vaioe; tmt ereiy latter ai the whiskm f«il dMaetIjr tt|»en the 
(^een of Kaverre’e e»^ir-^WhhdEerB t oiied the hheeni mying a 
greater ekwiBtipfW ^e wold, and as if the hitd «Hu wramoer 
f lulled La Fosaeoie, repealing the word a third 
ia hot a oanlier, madam, of hie age In Kavarre, eoH’ 


The word whiskers still stood its ground, and continued to he tnade 
uae of in most of the best eompanies throughout the lit^e kingdom of 
Kavarre, notw£tl»iandlng the in^wreet use whidr La Fossense had 
made use of it: the truth was, Ta f oaNsuse- had pronounced the word 
lu^tNOnly before the queen, but upon stmdej other oeoacdons at court, 
with an hcoent whi^ alwi^ implied something of a mjrsterjr. And 
aa^thecourt of Ifargaret, as pll %he world knows, was at that tUne a 
nnxtnre of gallantrj and demotion, and whirdeers being as applicable to 
the one as the other, the word naturally stood its ground; it f^ned 
fa]l as much as it lest ; that is, the were lor it,---the Imty were 
agai^ ii,r«ana, for the womt^ were divided. 

The iiSKCidleacy of the hgure ftnd mmn of the young Sieur De Croix 
was at that l&ne beginning to/draw the attention of the maids of 
honour towards the terraot before the palace-gate, where the guard 
waa nssmnteA The lady Le Baniniors fell deeply into love with him 
—«ilia Battarelle did the same it was the dnest^eather for it that 
nirer wsa remembered in Kavarre.—La Qnyol, La maronette, La Saba- 
tisEe, fall in love with the Sieur X>e Croix alsoLa Eebours and La 
.H^omeuae knew bettmr.-—X>e Croix had diiled in the attempt to recom¬ 
mend himself to La Eebours ; and La Eebours and La f osseuse were 
iBa«pambl& 

T^ Queen of FTavarre was intting with her ladies in Ihe painted 
bow-window, the gate of the second court, as De Croix passed 
through it. He is handsome, said the Lady Bau(S8i«rB.-------H-- He has a 

good meauf said La Battarelle.- —-—He is findSy i^ped, sidd La 0uyol. 
^ ***‘ "" 1 never mw an officer of the horse-guards hi my life, said La 
Maronette, with two such Icffi 5--—Or who stepd so well upon them, 

^d LaBabatiere.-But he has no whiskers^ cried lA FoBseuse.- 

Hot a pEf, mid La Eebours. 

The queen went direotly to her oratory, musing all ihe way, as she 
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walked tkroingti the galtii^r^ H ^ii wignpi 

thatwayinh^ fim(gr.>^AfttWfixSa!-*^ Ia FeMeww 

said she, kneeling d«imii|p^ the ondiioii. 

. lia Onjel, l4t BatttagftU fly ^ KioroiiAtte, Ia issHsed ixk* 

atantljr to their o]unQh6ffB.-tWhj^^ I eald ell lehe eo them* 

selves^ as the? holted their docas on ieusiae. < ^ 

The liad? ramvaellette wu eoantli^ h«r heads wiUk hedh heAds, 
unsnsiihoted, itpid<»her &rthingale*'^rroin Ahiedlloai'deis^ 
TTmola, indtuave, not a saint passed throngh ^her fingnei 
whulce^; Si Frands, Si Bommek^ St Bane’t SA fitodCSi BradSet# 

had all trhiskera 

The liadyBaiieiiwehadffot intoawUdetneM^qfeiMiedtSiiiddil^^ 
mug too intiioately npon lAFiCMseoBe’a tee^: dwr aBronnted koffmfft 
her page followed her>~the haei|mtiaedl^f-^dAlAdy Binai^ 

One denier, <nied the Order of Mercy~>one single denier, In l»dhalf 
of a thonnad patieiMt cnpiives, whose eyes look towsids Meafen and 
you for their redemption ! 

—"—The lady Baumiere rode on. 

Fit? tlie unhappy, said a derout venendde, hi»ry«haided 
meekly holding up a box, begirt with iron, snl^ withered hmidfl^I 
beg for the unfortunate:—^good my lady, ’tis lor a pi^n—liar an bos' 
pital—^*tis far an old man—a poor man undone by shipwredE, by sure* 
t^ip, by fire:—1 oaH God and all his angds to wito^BV^'tis to nMlie 
the nak^—to feed the" hungry,—^’tis to comfort the sick and the 
broken-hearted. 

—The Iiady Baussiere rode <m. 

—*A deo&jod kinsman bowed hinuetf to the ground. 

—^The Indy Bausnere rode on. 

He ran begging Iwrebeaded on (meeide of her palfr^, oox^uxing her 
by the former bonds of friendship, alliance, oonsanguinity, &&—CS^adn, 
aunt, sister, mother,—for lirtue’s sake, for your own, lor laiiie^ for 
Uh^t’s sake, rememhar me i—^pity me 1 
—The Lady Baussiere rode nn. 

Take h(dd of my whiskers, said the Lady Bausuere. The page took 
hold of her pa^rey. She dismounted at ^e end of the tenmoe. 

There are some trains of certain ideas which leave printe of them* 
selves about our eyes aud eye-brows ,* and there is a oonsoiousBess of it, 
somewhere about the heart, which serves but to make Giise etchings 
the stronger. We see, spell, and put them together without a dicti<maiy, 

Ha, ha ! he, he! cried La Ouyol and La Sabatlere, looking dose at 
each other’s prints. Ho, ho! cried La BattareUe and Maroaette, ddbig 
the same. Whist 1 mea oneSt, st, said a second; Hmh, ^^th a 
third; Poo, poo, r6|died a fourth; Gramei^ I cried the Lady Osvnft' 
vaUeite—’twas she who bewhiakei^ Sk Bridget. 

La Foaseuse drew her bodkin &om the knot of her hair, and hating 
traced the outline of a small whisker, with the Idnni end of It, upon 
one side of her upper lip, put it into Bebouts* hand. La B^^ntrs 
shook her head. 

The Lady BaussieHi coughed thrice into the inside of hm* muC— 
La Gtiyol mniled.— Fie! aaid the Lady Bausmere. The tlueen nf 
Kavam touched h^e eye with the tip of her fore-fin^Kr—as mndk as 
to say, 1 understand you all. 

*Twa8 plain to the whole eotirt the wgs nilaed: Lg IMinse 

a ’' ‘ * 
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Jia4^iven it a wonnd, aad it jraa not the better for panRing through all 
these ddldes. It made a faiat staad* however, for a few ^uonths; by 
the egi^iration of which the Sieur De Oroia:, finding it high time to leave 
Navmrre for waut of whitikers^the word of course became indecent, 
and Rafter a few efforts) absolutely unfit for use. 

^l!be best word, in the best language of the best world, must have 
suffered under such combinations. The curate of I’Estella wrote a book 
against them, s^ing forth the dangers of accessory ideas, and warning 
Kavarrois ^Mnst them. 

Does not all the world know, said the curate of I’Estella at the con* 
olnsion of his work, that Noses ran the same fate, some centuries ago, 
in most parts of Europe, which whiskers have now done in the kingdom 
of Navarre ! The ovu, indeed, spread no further then; but have not 
beds and bolsters, md night-caps, and chamber-pojbs, stood upon the 
brink of d^truction ever since 1 Are not trouse, and placket-holes, 
and pump-handles, and spigots and faucets, in danger still, from the 
same aaiociation 1 Chastity, by nature the gentlest of all aifections - 
ifijive it but its head—’tis like a ramping and a roaring lion. 

The drift of the curate of I’Estella’s argument was not uudemtood. 
They ran the scent the wrong way. The world bridled his ass at ilio 
tail. And when the extremes of Delicacy, and the hcjjinumgs of Ounevr 
piscence, hold their next provincial chapter together, they may decree 
that bawdy also. 


CHAPTER II. 

Wheh my father received the letter which brought him the melancholy 
aocountof my brother Bobby’s death, he was busy calculating the ex^- 
pemo of his riding post from Calais to Paris, and so on to Lyons. ' 
Twas a most inauspicious journey j my father having had every foot 
of It to travel over ngain, and his calculation to begin afresh, when ho 
had almost got to the end of it, by Obadiah's opening the door, to ac¬ 
quaint him thie family was out of yeast, and to ask whether he might 
not take the great coach-hoi-se early in the morning, and ride in search 
o some. With all my heart, Obadiah, said my father (pursuing liis 
journey); take the coach horse, and welcome.—But he wants a "shoe 
poor creature ! said Obadiah.-Poor creature ! said my tinclc Tob? 
vibratirig the note back again, like a string iu unison. Then ride the 
bootch horse, quoth my father bastily-^He cannot bear a auddlft nnou 
his back, quoth Obadiah, for fhe whole world.—The devil’s in that 
horse; then take Patriot, cried my father, and slmt the door.— I’atriot 
IS sold, said Obadiah.—Here’s for you ! cried my father, making a pause 
1“ W 'lucle Toby’s face, as if the thing had not bCe'n a 
matter of fact.—Your worship ordered me to sell him last Anri] sii,] 
Oba^ah, Then go on foot, for your pains, cried mv i i i 

Wh Obadiah, shutting the door, 

What plagues : cried my lather, going on with his calculation Rnf 

Obadiah,—openingUe door 

Till that moment, my father, who had a map of Sanson’s and a l)oolv 
of tho post ioadB before Mm, had kept his hand r i 

crnp^es,, wth one foot of them fixed upon Nev^rs ^the hst 
he had paid for,—purposing to go bn from that point with his ionmJiw 
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in 

rather, with a mixed motion between accident and anger, he threw 
them upon the table: and then there was pothing lor him to do but to 
return back to Calais (like many others) as wise us he had set out. 

When the letter was brought into the parlour which contained the 
news of my brother’s death, my father had got forwards again upon 
his journey, to within a sWde of the compasses of the very same 

stage of Nevers.-By your leave, Mons. Sanson, cried my fother, 

striking the point of his compasses through NeverBgjjgx) th'e table,— 
and nodding to my uncle Toby to see what was in thWftter,-*-twice in 
one night is too much for an English gentleman and hia son, Moiis. 
Sanson, to be turned back from so lousy a town as Nevers. What 
thiuk’st thou, Toby? added my father in a sprightly tone.—IJnleil it 
ha a garrison town, said my uncle Toby, for then—1 shall be a fool, 
said my father, smiling to himself, as long as I live.“=-So giving a 
second nod, and keeping his coihpasses still upon Ifevers with one 
hand, and holding his book of the post-roads in the other—half'Calculat- 
iug and half listening, he leaned forwards upon the table with both 
elbows, as my uncle Toby hummed over the letter. 

* ^ * « * « 

* * * * # « 

* * * • * * W 

He's gone ! said my uncle Toby.—Where?—who?—cried my father. 
—My nephew, said my uncle Toby.— What,—without leave,—without 
money—without governor ? cried my father in amazement.—JJb; he 
is dead, my brother, quoth my uncle Toby.—Without being ill ? cried 
my father again.—I dare say not, said my uncle Toby, in a low voice, 
and fetching a deep sigh from the bottom of his heart!—he has been 
ill eriough, poor lad ! I’ll answer for him—for he is dead. 

When Agrippina was told of her son’s death, Tacitus informs ns 
that, not being able to moderate the violence of her passions, she 
abruptly broke off her work.—My father stuck his compasses into 
Nevers but so much the faster.— What contrarieties ! his indeed was 
matter of calculation ! Agrippina’s must have been quite a ditferent 
affair ; who else could pretend to reason from history ? 

How my father went on, in my opinion, deserves a chapter to itself 

^CHAPTER HI. 

-And a chapter it shall hav^ and a devil of a one tooso 

look to yourselves. ’ 

’Tis either Plato, or Plutarch, or Seneca, or Xenophon, or Epictetus, 
or Theophrastus, or Lucian,—or, some one, perhaps, of later daie, either 
Cardan, or Budoeus, or l*etrarch, or Stella,—or, posaibly, it may be 
gome divine or father of the church; St. Austin, or St. Oyprain, or 
Bernard,who athrms, thatitis an irresistible and natural passion to weep 
for the loss of our friends or children ;—aad Seneda (I’m positive) teiito 
us somewhere that such griefs evacuate themselves best by that parti* 
cular channel; and accordingly, we find that Havid wept for his son 
Absalom, Adrian for his Antinons, Kiobe for her children, and that 
Appollodorus and Crito both shed tears for Socrates before his death. 

My father managed his alflictiim otherwise; and indeed differently 
from most men, either ancient or modem; for he neither wept it away» 
as the Hebrews and the Romans,—nor slept it off, as the Laplanders,^ 
nor hanged it, as the Germans;—nor did he curse it, or damn it, or 
excommunicate it, or rhyme it, or liUibuihro H. _ _ 
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—He got rid of it however. 

Will your worships give me leave to squeease in A etory tieti^reii these 

-T? 

iy was bereft of his dep daughter Tullia, at first he laid it 
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tear my TaUijMjl talk with my TuUia. Bat a 
ook into the sf^s of philosophy, and consider how many excellent 
rhings might be said upon the occjasion,—nobody upon earth can con- 
sdve, says the great orator, how happy, how joyful it made me. 

My father was as proud of his eloquence as Marcus Tullius Cicero 
ioula be, for his life, and, for aught 1 am convinced of to the contrary, 
kt present, with as much reason: it was, indeed, his strength,—and his 
reakness too.—His strength, for he was by nature eloquent; and his 
reakness, for he was hourly a dupe to it; and, provided an occasion in 
ife would but permit him to show his talents or say either a wise 
rhing, a witty, or a shrewd one, (bating the case of a systematic misfor- 
iune), he had idl he wanted. A blessing which tied up my father’s 
longue, andskmisfortUnewhichset it loose with agood grace, were pretty 
iqUal: sometimes, indeed, the misfortune was the better of the two; for 
hr instance where the pleasure of the harangue was as ten, and the pain 
if the misfortune but aafive, my father gained half in half; and conse- 
[uently was as well again off as if it had never befallen him. 

This dew will unravel what otherwise would seem very inconsistent in 
others domestic character: and it is this, that in the provocations 
rising from the negl«jct8, and blunders of servants, or other mishaps, 
inavoidable in a family, his anger, or rather the duration of it, eter- 
ally ran counter to all conjecture. " 

My father had a favounte little mare, which he had consigned over 
0 a most beauti^l Arabian horse, in order to have a pad out of her for 
18 own rimng. He was sanguine in all his projects; so talked about bis 
ad every day with as absolute a security as if it had been reared, broke, 
nd bndled and saddled at his door ready for mounting. By some 
eglect or other in Obadiah, it so foil out that that my father’s expec- 
Uions were answered with nothing better than a mule, and as ugly a 
east of the kind as ever was produced. 

Toby expected my father would bo the 
atn 01 Ubadiah, and that there would never be an end of the disiister. 
ee here ! you rascal, cried my father, pointing to the mule, what you 

lildmrfaiOT Obadiah.-How do I know that? re- 

Tri^ph Bw^ in my father’s eyes, at the repartee, the Attic salt 
rought water into them; and so Obadiah heard no more about it. 
gow let m go back to my brother’s death. 

Philosophy has a fine saying for everything.—For Death it baa m 

into myfatS 

^heva. lie took them as th^ cS 

“ Wonweha aa« ptiKces dance in the same lia* with us. 
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** To dU is the great debt and tribute due unto nature: tombs and 
monuments, which should perpetuate our memories, pay it thexascdTes; 
and the proudest pyramid of them all, which Wealth and Science have 
erected, has lost its apex, and stands obtruncated in the traveller's ho¬ 
rizon.” (My father found he got great ease, and went on.)," Kingdoms 
and provinces, and towns and cities, have they not their periods 1 and 
when those principles and powers which at first c«j|lteilted and put 
them together have pcrfitmiod their several evolutions, they fall back.” 
Brother Shandy, said my uncle Toby, laying down his pipe at the word 
e‘»oluiivns. —Eevolntions, I meant, quoth my father—by Heaven 1 I 
meant revolutions, brother Toby; evolutions is nonsense, 

—'Tis not nousenso,—said mj'- uncle Toby.-But is it not non¬ 

sense to break the thread of such a discoureo upon such an occasion 1 
cried my father; do not, dear Toby, continued he, taking him ^ the 
hand, do not—do not, 1 beseech thee, inteiTnj>t me at this crisis.^ 
My uncle Toby put his pipe into his mouth. > 

" Where is Troy and Myceutc, and Thebes and Delos, and PersepoKs 
and Agrigentum?” continued my father, taking up his book of post¬ 
roads, which he had laid down. " What is become, brotber Toby, of 
Nineveh and Babylon, of Cyzicum and Mitylemc ? the fairest towns 
that ever the sun rose upon are now no more; the names only aro 
left; and those (for many of them are wrong sjkjU) are falling them¬ 
selves by piece-mcal to decay, and, in length of time will be forgotten, 
and involved with everything in a perpetual night. The world itself, 
brother Toby, must—must come to en end. 

Returning out of Asia, when 1 sailed from JSgina towards Megam,” 
(when can this have been, thought my uncle Toby,) " I began to vlevf 
the country round about.—AJgina was behind me, Megara was before, 
Pyrteus on the right hand, Corinth on the left. What flouTishing 
towns, now prostrate upon the earth ! Alas ! alas ! said I to myself 
that man shonid disturb his .soul for the loss of a child, when so much 
as this lies awfully buried in his presence ! Remember, said I to my¬ 
self again,—remember thou art a man.” 

Now, my uncle Toby knew not that this last paragraph was an ex¬ 
tract of Servius Sulpicius’s consolatory letter to Tully : he had as little 
skill, honest man, in the fragments as he had in the whole pieces of 
antiquity: and as my father, Whilst he was concerned in the Turkey 
trade, had been three or four different times in the Levant, in one of 
which he had stayed a whole year and a half at Zante, my uncle Toby 
naturally concluded that, in some one of these periods, he had taken a 
trip across the Archipelago into Asia; and that all this sailing affair 
with jEgina behind, and Megara before, and Pyrsous on the right 
hand, &c. &c., was nothing more than the true courae of my father’s 
voyage and reliections. 'Twas certainly in his manner ; and many an 
undertaking critic would have built two stories higher upon worse 
foundations. And pray, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, laying the 
end of his pipe upon my father's hand, in a kindly way of interruption 
—but waiting till he finished #the account,—-What year of our Lord 

was this!-'Twas no year of our Lord, replied my father.--- 

That’s impossible, cried my uncle Toby.-Simpleton! said my 

father,—’twas forty years before Christ was bom. 

My uncle Toby had but two things for it; either to suppose his brb* 
ther to be the Wandering Jew, or that, his misfortunes had disordered 
his brjun.——" May tbe Lord of heaven and earth protect and restore 
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him,’’said my tiiiclc Toby, prayittg silently for my father, with tears 

in his eyes. -lx.i- 

My father placed the tears to a proper account, and went on with nis 

harangue with great spirit. 

There is not such great odds, brother Toby, betwixt good and evil, 
a’ the world imagines.’* (This way of setting off, by the bye, was not 
likely to cure unde Toby’s euspicions)——“Labour, sorro’®^ 

grief, sickness, want, and woe, are the sauces of life.”-Much good 

may it do them, said my uncle Toby to himself. ^ , 

“ My son is dead !—so much the better; ’tis a shame, in such a tem¬ 
pest, to.have but one anchor. 

But he is gone for ever from us ! be it so. He is got under the 
hands of his barber before he wsis bald;—he is but risen from a feast 
before he was surfeited;—from a banquet, before he had got drunken, 

“ The Thracians wept when a child was born,”-(And we were 

very near it, quoth my uncle Toby)-“and feasted and made 

merry when a man went out of the world; and with reason—Death 
opens the gate of Fame, and shuts the gate of Envy after it;—it un¬ 
looses the chain of the captive, and puts the bondsman’s task into 
another man’s hands. 

** Show me the man, who knows what life is, who dreads it,—and I'll 
show thee a prisoner who dreads his liberty,”—-—■ 

“ Is it not better, my dear brother Toby—(for mark—oxir appetites 
arc but diseases)^—is it not better not to hunger at all, than to eat 1 

- - not to thirst, than to take physic to cure it? 

Is it not better to be freed from cares and agues,—from love and me¬ 
lancholy,—and the other hot and cold fits of life, than, like a galled 
traveller who comes weary to his inn, to be bound to liegin his journey 
afresh ? 

There is no terror, brother Toby, in its looks, but what it borrows 
from groans and convulsions—and the blowing of noses and the wiping 
away of tears with the bottoms of curtains in a dying man’s room 1— 

{strip it of these,T-What is it ?-’Tis better in battle than in bed, 

said my uncle Toby.—Take away its hearses, its mutes, and its mourn¬ 
ing, its plumes, escutcheons, and other mechanic aids—What is it?— 
Iktter in hattle f continued my father, smiling; for ho had absolutely 
forgot my brother Bobby—^it is terrible, no way—for consider, brother 
Toby,—;when we are —death is not ;——and when death —we are 
» My uncle Toby laid down his pipe, to consider the propo¬ 
sition ; my father’s eloquence was too rapid to stay for any man;—away 

it went, and hurried my uncle Toby’s ideas along wjtb it.- 

For this reason, continued my father, ’tis worthy to recollect how 
little alteration, in great men, the approaches of death have made— 
Vespasian died in a jest upon his close-stool—Galba with a sentence; 
—Sepfcimius Severus in a despatch;—Tiberius in dissimulation;—and 

Caesar Augustus in a compliment.-1 hope'twas a.sincere one, 

quoth i!iy uncle Toby- 

’Twas to his wife, said my father. 

CLIAPTER. IV. 

—Ann lastly—for all the choice anecdotes which history can produoe 
01 this matter, continued my father,—this, Uke the gilded dome which 
covers in the fabric, crowns all.— 

’Tis of Cornelius GaUus, the praetor, which I dare say, brother Toby, 
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you havo read.——-I dare say I hare not, replied my uncle.-He 

died, said my father, as * * * * 

•——And if it was with his wife, said my uncle Toby, there could be 
no hurt in it. — — — Thafs more than I know, replied my father. 

CHAPTER V. 

My mother was going very gingerly in the dark, aleng the passage 
which led to the parlour, as my uncle Toby pronounced the word v>^e. 

-'Tis a shrill and penetrating sound of itself, and'Ohadiah had 

helped it, hy leaving the door a little ajar, so that my mother heard 
enough of it to imagine herself the subject of the conversation: so, 
laying the edge of her finger across her two lips, holding in her breath, 
and bending her head a little downwards, with a twist of her neck-r- 
(not towards the door, but from it, by which means her ear was brought 
to the ohink)—she listened with all her powers: the Listening Slaye, 
with the Goddess of Silence at his back, could not have given a finer 
thought for an intaglio. 

In this attitude, 1 am determined to let her stand for five minutes, 
till I bring up the affairs of the kitchen (as Rapin does those of the 
church) to the same period. 

CHAPTER VI. 

THotmn, in one sense, our family was certainly a simple machine, as it 
consisted of a few wheels; yet there was much to be said for it, that these 
wheels were set in motion by so many ditferent springs, and acted one 
upon the other from such a variety of strange principles and impulses 
—that, though it was a simple machine, it had all the honours and ad¬ 
vantages of a complex one—-and a number of as odd movements as a 
Dutch Bilk-mill. . 

Amongst these there was one, 1 am going to speak of, in whic^k, per- 
Imps, it was not altogether so singular as in many others; and it was 
this, that whatever motion, debate, harangue, dialogue, project, or dis¬ 
sertation, was going forward in the parlour, thpre was generally ano¬ 
ther, at the same time, and on the same subject, running parallel 
along with it in the kitchen. 

Now, to bring this about, whenever an extraordinary message was 
delivered in the parlour—or d discourse suspended till a servant went 
out—or the lines of discontent were observed to hang upon the brows 
of my fiithcr or mother—or, in short, when anything was supposed to 
bo upon the tapis worth knowing or listening to, it was the .rule to 
leave the door, not absolutely shut, but somewhat ajar—as it stands 
just now; yrhich, under covert of the bad hinge (and that pmibly 
might be one of the many reasons why it was never mended) it was 
not difficult to manage; by which means, in all these cases, a passage 
was generally left, not indeed so wide as the Dardanelles, but wiefe 
enough, for all that, to carry on as much of this windwMd trade as 
was sufficient to save my father the trouble of governing his house 

my mother at this moment stands profiting by it.-Obadiab did the 

same thing as soon as he had left the letter upon the table whieji 
brought the news of my brother’s death ; so that before my father had 
well got over his surprise, and entered upon his harangue—had Trim 
got upon his legs, to speak his sentiments on the subject. ^ 

A curious observer of nature, had he been worth the inventory of 
all Job’s stoi^—though, by the bye, yo\i,r cunom observers are,seldom 
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mrth a jryoaf—would have given the half of it to have hea^d Corporal 
Trim and my father, two orators so contrasted by nature and educa¬ 
tion, haranguing over tho same bier. 

My father,—a man of deep reading—prompt memory,—with Cato, 

and Seneca, and Epictetus, at his fingers’ ends:- 

. The Corporal—with nothing—to remember;—of no deeper reading 
than his muster-roll,—or greater names at his fingers^ ends than the 
contents of it. * 

The one proceeding from period to period, by metaphor and allusion, 
and striking the fancy as he went along (as men of wit and fancy do), 
with the entertainment and pleasantry of his pictures and images. 

The other, without wit, or antithesis, or point, or turn, this way or 
that; but leaving the images on one side, and the pictures on the 
other, going straight forwards, as nature could lead him, to the heart. 
O Trim! would to Heaven thouhadst a better historian I—Would thy 
historian had a better pair of breeches! Q ye critics ? will no¬ 
thing mdt you! 


CHAPTER VII. 


——Mr young master in London is dead f said Obadiah. 

—A green satin wght-gown of my mother’s, which had been twice 
scoured, was the first idea which Obadiah’s exclamation brought into 
Susannah’s h^d.‘-Well might Locke write a chapter upon the im¬ 
perfections of words.-Then, quoth Susannah, we must all go into 

mourning.——But note a seconcl time : the word vtotirnitu/, notwith¬ 
standing Suronnah made_ use of it herself,—failed also of doing its 
ol&oe; it excited not one single idea, tiOged either with grey or black,— 
all was green.——The green satin night gown hung there still.- 

— Oh J ’twill be the death of my poor mistress, cried Susannah.— 
My mother’s whole wardrobe followed.—What a procession ! her red 
damask,—her orange-tawny,—her white and yellow lute-strings,-—her 
brown taffeta,—her bone-lacOd caps, her bed-gowns, and comfortable 

under-petiiooats.-Not a rag was left behind.-“ iVo_ 

she will never look up agedn !” said Susannah. 

We had a fat foolish scullion; my father,! think, kept hor for her 

simplicity ; she had been all autumn struggling with a dropsy.—.. 

Ho 18 dead! said Obadiahhe is certainly dead !——So am not I, 
said the foolish scullion. 

~ . Here is sad news, Trim ! cried Susannah, wiping her eyes as 
Inm step^d into the kitchen,—master Bobby, is dead and huried — 
the t^eral was an interoolation of Susannah’s—we shall have all to 
go mto mourning, said Susannah. 

I hope not, said Trim.—^You hope not! cried Susannah.—The 
moumiiig ran not in Trim's head, whatever it did in Susannah’s.—I 
hope, smd Tim, exptoinmg himself, I hope in God the news is not 
true.—1 he^ the letter read with my own ears, answered Obadiah; 
and we have a terrible piece of work of it in stubbing the Ox- 
moor.—Oh 1 he's dead, said Susannah.—As sure, said the scullion, as 
I m ahve. ' 


I lament for him from my heart and my soul, said Trim, fettdiing a 
****** —poor boy !—poor gentleman ! 

—He WM alive last Wmtsuntide ! said the coachman.—Whitsuntide! 

extending his right arm, and falling instantly into 
the siMBe attitude m which he read the sermon,—whi^t is Ifflidtsuntide 
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Jonathan, (for that wa« the coachman’s name)^ or Shrovetide, or any 
tide or time past, to this ! Are we not here now, continned the Cor¬ 
poral (striking the end of his stick perpendicularly upon the floor, so ^ 
to give an idea of health and stability)and are we not^—(drop¬ 
ping his hat upon the ground) gone ! inn moment!—*Twas infinitely 
striking ! Susannah burst into a flood of tears. We are not stocks 
and stones.—Jonathan, Obadiah, the cook-maid, all melted^— Tho. 
foolish fat scullion herself, who was scouring a fish-ketUe upon her 
knees, was roused with it.—The whole kitchen crowded about the 
Corporal. 

Now, as I perceive plainly that the preservation of our constitution in 
church and state, and, possibly, the preservation of the whole world,— 
or, what is the same thing, the distribution and bidance of its property 
and power, may in time to come depend greatly upon the right under¬ 
standing of this stroke of the Corporal’s eloquence,—! do demand 
your attention :—your worships and reverences, for any ten pages to¬ 
gether, take thorn where you will in any other part of the work, shall 
sleep for it at your ease. 

I said, “ We are not sticks and stones—’tis very welL I should 
have added, nor are we angels,— I* wish we were; but men clothed 
with bodies, and governed by our imaginations and what a junk^ 
ing piece of work of it there is betwixt these and our seven senses, 
especially some of them ; and for my own part, I own it, I am ashamed 
to confess. Let it snllicc to affirm that, of all the senses, the eye (for 
I absolutely deny the touch, tho’ most of your Barbati, 1 know, are for 
it) has the quickest commerce ^vith the soul,—gives a smarter stroke, 
and leaves something more inexpressible upon the fancy than words 
can either convey, or sometimes get rid of. 

—I'vo gone a little aboutno matter, 'tis for health,—lot us only 
carry it back in our mind, to the mortality ot Trim’s hat —** Are we 
not here now, and gone in a moment ]” There was nothing in the sen¬ 
tence *twas one of your self-evident truths we have the advantage of 
hearing every day ; and if Trim had not trusted more to his hat than 
his head, he had made nothing at all of it. 

—“ Are w^e not here now ?’’ continued the Corporal, and are we 
not"-dropping his hat plump upon the ground,—and pausing, be¬ 

fore he pronounced the word—“ gone ! in a moment ?" The descent 
of the hat was as if a heavy lump of clay had been kneaded into the 
crown of it. Nothing could have expressed the sentiment of mor¬ 
tality, of which it was the type and forerunner, like it;—^hie hand 
seemed to banish under itit fell deadtho Corporal's eye fixed 
upon it us a corpse ;—and Susannah burst into a flood of tears. 

N ow, ten thousand, and ten thousand times ten thousand (for matter 
and motion are infinite) arc the ways by which a hat may be dropped 
upon the ground without any effect. Had he flung it, or thrown it, or 
cast it, or skimmed it, or squirted it, or lot it slip or fall in any possible 
direction under Heaven, or in the beat direction that could be given to 
it;—bad he dropped it like a goose, like a puppy, like an ass;—or in 
doing it, or even after ho liad done it, had he looked like a fool, like a 
ninny, like a nincompoop,—it had failed, and the effect upon the heart 
had been lost. 

Ye who govern this mighty world and ite mighty concerns with the 
engines of eloquence j— who heat it, and cool it, and melt it, and mol¬ 
lify it, and then harden it again to your purpose;— 
a P 
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Tc who wind and turn the paeBions with this great windlaas j and 
having done it, lead the ownera of them whither ye think meet 

Yel^tly, who driv e -"-- . ; and why not ? ‘ Ye also who pe driv^, 

like turkeys to market, with a stick and a red clout,—meditate, medi¬ 
tate, I beseech you, upon Trim’s hat. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

Stay,—I have a small account to settle with the reader before Trim 
can go on with his harangue. It shall be done in two minutes. 

Amongst many other book-debts, all of which I shall discharge in 
due time, I own myself a debtor to the world for two items,—a chap¬ 
ter upon chamber-maids and button-holes ; which, in the former part 
of my work, I promised and fully intended to pay off this year; but 
some of your worships and reverences telling me that the two subjects, 
especially so connected together, might endanger the morals of the 
world, I pray the chapter upon chamber-maids and button-holes may 
be forgiven me, and that they will accept of the last chapter in lieu of 
it; which is nothing, an’t please your reverences, but a chapter of 
chamber-maids, green gowns, and old hats. 

Trim took his hat off the ground, put it upon his head, and then 
went on with his oration upon death, in the manner and form fol¬ 
lowing ;— 

CHAPTER IX. 

To us, Jonathan, who know not what want or care iswho live here 
in the service of two of the best of masters—(bating, in my own case, 
his Majesty King William the Third, whont I had the honour to servo 
both in Ireland and Flanders)—I own it; that from Whitsuntide to 
within three weeks of Christmas,—’tis not long,—’tis like nothing; 
but to those, Jonathan, who know what death is, and what havoc 

and destruction he can make before a man can wheel about,- 

’tis like a whole age,—O Jonathan j ’twould make a good-natured man’s 
heart bleed to consider, continued the Corporal (standing perpendicu¬ 
larly), how low many a brave felloAv^ has been laid since that time !— 
And trust me, Stisy, added the Corporal, turning to Susannah, whose 
eyes were swimming in water,—before that time comes round again, 

many a bright eye will be'dim.Suwihnah placed it to the right 

side of the pageshe wept, but she court’sied too.—Are we not, con¬ 
tinued Trim, looking still at Susannah,—are we not like a flower of 
the field?.A tear of pride stole in betwixt every two tears of hu¬ 

miliation, else no tongue could have described Susannah’s affliction.— 

Is not all flesh grass 1 ’Tis clay,—’tis dirt...They all looked directly 

at the scullionthe scullion had just been scouring a fish-kettle. It 
was not fair. 

What is tke finest face that ever man looked at!-1 could hear 

Trim talk so for ever, cried Susannah,-what is it!-(Susannah 

laid her hand upon Trim’s shoulder)—but corruption !-Susaftnah 

took it off. 

Now 1 love you for this; and ’tis this delicious mixture within you 
which makes you dear creatures what you are ; and he who hatesf you 
for it '-all 1 can say of the matter ig, that he has either a pumpkin 
mr his head, or a pippin for his heart; and whenever he is dissected 
twill be found so, . 
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CHAPTER X. 

Whether Susannah, by taking h«r hand too suddenly from off the Cor¬ 
poral’s shoulder--(by the whissing about of her passions)—brokea little 
the chain of his refleetions ;—t 

Or whether the Corporal began to be suspicious he had into 
the Doctor’s "quarters, and was talking more like the chaplain, than 
himself; ' 

Or whether, - - - - - ■ * . 

Or whether,—for in all such cases a man of invention and parfo may^ 
with pleasure, fill a couple of pages with suppositions,—which of adl 
these was the cause, lot the carious physiologist, or the curious any¬ 
body, determine,—’tis certain, at least, the Corporal went on thus with 
his harangue 

For my own part, I declare it, that, out of doors, I value not death, 
at all:—not this...added the Corporal, snapping his fingers, but with 
ati air which no one but the Corporal could have given to the senti- 
munt. In battle, 1 value death not this .. ..and let him not take 
cowaidly, like poor Joe Qibbins, in scouring his gun.—What is he ? A 
pull of a triggera push of a bayonet an inch this way or that, makes 
the difference, book along the line to the right,—see ! Jack’s down ! 
Well,'tis worth a regiment of horse to him. No; 'tis Diok. Th^ 
Jack’s no worse. Never mind which ;—we pass on, in hot purauit; the 
wound itself which brin|;8 him is not felt,—the best way is to stand up 
to him ; the man who flics is in ten times more danger than the man 
who marches up into his jaws;—I’ve looked him, aaded the Corporal, 
a bundl ed times in the face, and know what he is. He’s nothing, Oba- 

diab, at all in the field.-But he’s very frightful in a house, quoth 

Ohadiub.-1 never minded it myself, said Jonathan, upon a coach¬ 
box.-It must, in my opinion, be most natural in bed, replied Su¬ 
sannah.-And could 1 escape him by creeping into the worst calf’s 

skin that over was made into a knajKsack, I would do it there, said 
Trim but that is nature. 

—Nature is nature, said Jonathan—-And that is the reason, cried 
(Susannah, I so much pity my mistress.—She will never get the better 
of it.—Now J pity the captain the most of any one in the fomily, 
answered Trim. Madam will get ease of heart in weeping—and the 
Squire in talking about it—hht my poor master will keep it all in si¬ 
lence to himself.—1 shall hear him sigh in his bod for a whole month 
togiither, as he did for Lieutenant Le Fevre. An’ please your honour, 
do not t-igh so piteously, I would say to lum, as I lay beside him.—I 
cannot help it, Trim, my master wmuld say ; ’tis so melancholy an ac- 
ckleut, 1 cannot get it off my heart.—Your honour fears not death 
yourself.—1 hope, Trim, I fear nothing, he would say, but the doing a 
wrong tiling. Well, be would add, whatever betides, 1 will take care 
of Le Fevre’rt boy. And with that, like a quieting di*aught, his honour, 
would fall asleep. 

I like to hear Trim’s stories about the Captain, s/iid Susannah.—He 
is a kindly-hearted gentleman, said Obadiah, as ever lived.—Ay, and 
as brasve a ono too, said the Corporal, as ever stepped before aplatoon. 
Theremever was a better oilicer in the King’s army, or a better man in 
Cod’s world; for be would march u rto the mouth of a cannon, though 
he saw tho lighted nuitch at tlic toucU-'holo; and yet, for all that, he 
has a heart aa soft as a child for other people: he would not hurt a 
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chitAefl**—I woiOid socmer^ quoth JoimtlwMa, dtiva Bnohn li^&iileauui for 
sevon |kn^B a ycwthan somo for eight.—Thauk thee, Jonathan t for 
thy twenty shillingB—as much, Jonathan, said the Corpora], shaking 
him by the hand, as if thou badst ^t the money into my own po^et, 
I would aenre him to the day of my death out of love. He is a friend 
and a brother to me; and could I be sure my poor brother Tom was 
dead—continu^ the Corporal, taking out ms handkerchief—was I 
worth ten thousand pounds, I would leave every shilling of it to the 
CapWin. Trim could not refrain from tears at this twtamentary proof 
he gave «f his affection to his master. The whole kitchen was affected. 
—Do tell us the story of the poor Lieutenant, smd Susannah.—With 
all my heart, amwered the Corporal. ‘ ^ 

Sueintnah, the cook, Jonathan, Obadiah, and Corporal Trim, formed 
a oircle about the fire*; and as soon as the scuUion had sbnt the kitchen 
door, the Corporal began.— 

CHAPTER XI. 

I AM a Turk if I had not as much forgot my mother as if Kature had 
plastered me up, and set me down naked npon the banks of the river 
jKTile without one.—Yonr most obedient servant, madam. I’ve cost you 
a great deal of trouble, I wish it may answer ; but you have left a crack 
in iny back; and here’s a great piece fallen off here before : and what 
must I do with this foot?—I shall never reach England with it. 

For my own part, I never wonder at anything; and as ^tan as my 
judgment deceived me in my life that I always suspect it, right or 
wrong; at least I am seldom hot npon cold snbjecte. For all this, I rever 
ence truth as much as anybody; and when it has slipped us, if a man 
will but take me by the hand, and go quietly and search for it, iw 
for a thing we have both lost, and can nei<.her of us do well without. 
I’ll go to the world s end with him.—But I hate disputes—and there¬ 
fore (bating religions points, or such as touch p'^ciety) 1 would almost 
subscribe to anything wMoh does not choke luw iii the first passa^, 
rather than be drawn into one. But I cannot bear suffocation,—and 

bed smells worst of all.-For which reasons, I resolved, from the 

beginning, that if ever the army of Martyrs was to be augmented—or 
or a new one raised—I would have no hand in it, one way or t’other. 

CHAPTER XII. 

—Bpi to return to my mother. 

My uncle Toby’s opinion, madam, “ That there could be no harm 
in Cornelius GallUs, the Boman prrotor’s lying with his wife—or ra¬ 
ther the last word of that opinion—(for it was all my mother hoard of 
it) caught hold of her by the weak part of the whole sex:—you shall 
not mistake me,—I mean her curiosityshe instantly concluded her¬ 
self the subject of the conversation, and, with that prepossession upon 
her fancy, you will readily conceive every word my father said was 
accommodated either to herself or her family-concerns. 

—Pray, madam, in what street does the lady live who would not 
have done the Same 1 

From the strange mode of Cornelius’s death, my father had made a 
^nsition to that Of Socrates, and was giving my uncle Toby an ab- 
Btr^t of his pleading before his judges’twas irresistible ;—not tho 
oration of Socrates—but my father’s temptation to it—He had wrote 
the Life of Socrates himself the year before ho left off trade; which. 
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I fear, was i^e neans of hastening him out of it ;«-»so that no one was 
able to set out with so fall a sail, find in so awelUnf a tide her^d 
loftiness upon the occasion, as my father was. Jfot a pmiodm So* 
crates’s oration which closed with a shortm* word than tri^migraiaony 
or annihilation,—or a worse thought in the middle of it than io i«,— 
or not to he, —the entering upon a new and untried state of things—or 
upon a long, a profound and peaceful sleep, without dreanK^ wmhout 
disturbance !— we and our children wtfc horn io die^^iut neither 
of us horn to be slaves. —^No, there I mistake; that was f»rt Bleaze^s 
oration, as recorded by Josephus, (de Bell. Judaic.)—Bleazer owns he 
had it from^ the philpsophers of India. In ail likelihood Alexmidur the 
Great, in his irruption into India, after he had ovemm Pasia, amongst 
the many things he stole—stole that sentiment also ; by wMoh m^ifs 
it was oanied. If ntd> all the way by himself (for we ail know he died 
at Babylon), at least by some of his marauders, into Greece,—^m 
Greece it got to Rome,—from Rome to France, and .from Franco to 
Bngland.—So things come round 
By land-carriage; 1 can conceive no other way.— 

By water, the sentimait might easily have come down the Ganges 
into the Sinus Gangeticus, on Bay of Bengal, and so into the Ind^ 
sea; and, following the course of trade (the way from India by the 
Cape of Good Hope being then unknown), might be carried, with 
other drugs and spices, up the Red Sea to Joddah, tho port of H^!c% 
or else to Tor, or Suez, towns at the bottom of the Gulf; and from 
thence by caravans to Coptos, but three days’ journey di^ant, so dU>wn 
the Nile directly to Alexandria, where the sentiment would be landed 
at the very foot of tho great staircase of the Alexandrian library ;— 
and from that storehouse it would be fetched.—Bless me! what a 
trade was driven by the loamed in those days. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Now my father had a way a little like that of Job’s (in case there over, 
was such a man)—if not, there’s an end of the matter. 

Though by the bye, beoatise j'our learned men find some difiiculty in . 
fixing the precise era in which so great a man lived; whether, for in¬ 
stance, before or after the patriarchs, &c.—to vote, therefore, that ho 
never lived at all is a little cruel; ’tis not doing as they would be done 
by. Happen that as it may,—my father, I say, had a way, when things 
wont extremely wrong with him, especially upon the first sally of his 
impatience, of wondering why he was begot; wishing himself dead; 
Bometimes worse; and when the provocation ran high, and grief touched 
his lips with more than ordinary powers—Sir, you scarce could have 
distinguished him from Socrates himself. Every word would breathe 
tho sentiments of a soul disdaining life and carelessalmut all its issues; 
for which reason, though my mother was a woman of no deep reading, 
yet ther^bstract of Socrates’s oration, which my father was giving my 
uncle Toby, was not altogether new to her. She listened to it witn 
composed intelligence, and would have done so to the end of <3ie diap- 
ter, h^ not my father plunged (which he had no occasion to have 
done) into that part of the piecing where the great philosopher reckons 
up his connexions, his allianoes, and children; but renounces a security 
to bo so won, by working upon tho passions of his judges.—I have 
friends, I have relations, 1 have thfee desolate children,”—says SoerfAes. 
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moUier, opening the door,—^yonhaTCone Inore, Mr, 
Shaiidy, ii^n { know of. 

Heaven; I have one less, said my father, getting np and walking 
ont of'^the room, 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Tfitnv are Soorateg’s children, said my uncle Toby. He ha« been dead a 
hundred years ago, replied my mother. 

My uncle Toby was no chronologer ; bo not caring to advance one 
step but upon safe ground, ho laid down his pipe deliberately upon the 
taiWe, and rising up, and taking my mother most calmly by the hand, 
without saying another word, either good or bad, to her, he led her out 
after my father, that he might finish the ^claircisBemeut himself. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Had this volume been a farco, which, unless, every one’s Life and 
Opinions are to be looked upon as a farce as well as mine, I see no rea¬ 
son to suppose—the last chapter, sir, had finished the first act of it; 
and then this chapter must have set off thus:— 

Ptr..r..r..ing, twing, twang, prut, prut, trut ; ’tis a cursed bad fiddle. 
Do yon know whether my fiddle’s in tune or no ?—trutprut. They 
should be fifths. 'Tis wickedly strung,—tr..a.e.i.o.u.—twang. The 
bride is a mile too high, and the sound-post absolutely down, else,— 
trut..prat.—Hark ! ’tis not so bad a tone. Diddle, diddle, diddle, 
diddle, diddle diddle, dum. There is nothing in playing before good 
good judges; but there’s a man there,—no,—not him with the bundle 
under his arm, the grave man in black. ’Sdoath } not tho gentleman 
with tho sword on. Sir, I had rather play a capriccio to Calliope her- 
self, than draw my bow across my fiddle before that very man; and yot 
I’ll stake my Cremona to a Jew’s trump, which is the greatest musical 
odds that were ever- laid, that 1 will this moment stop throe hundred 
and fifty leagues out of tunc upon my fiddle without punishing one single 
nerve that belongs to him. Twaddle diddle, twcddle diddle, tAviddle 
diddle, twoddle diddle, twuddle diddle ; prut trut,--krish, ki’ash, krnsh. 
I’ve undone you, sir, but you see he’s no worse; and was Apollo to take 
his fiddle after mo, he can make him no better. 

Diddle diddle, diddle diddle, diddle diddle, hum, dum, drum. 

Your worehips and your reverences love music, and Cud has made 
you all with good ears, and some of you play delightfully yoursedvos; 
trut-prut, prut-trut. 

_ O I there is—whom J could sit and hear whole days, whose talents 
lie in making what he fiddles to be felt; who inspires mo with his joys 
and hopes, and puts tho most hidden springs of my heart into motion 
—If you would borrow live guineas of mo, sir, which is generally ten 
guineas more than 1 have to spare,—or you, Messrs. Apothecary and 
Tailor, want your bills paying, that’s your time. * 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Tnn first thing which entered my father’s head, after affairs were a 
little settled in tho family, and Susannah bad got possession of my mo¬ 
ther’s green satin night-gown, was to sit down coolly, after the example 
of Xenophon, and write a Tristrapicdia, or system of education forme: 
collecting first for that- purpose hie own scattered thoughts, counsels, 
and notions; and binding them together so as to form an ihstitowis for 
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the govdmmont my childhood and adolesoenoe. 1 wae my &thcr*« 
last stake, ha had lost my brother Bobby entirely,—he had lost, by hia 
own compntation, full throe fourths of me, that is, he had been, unfos^ 
tunato in his three first great casts for me; my geniture, nose, and 
name there was but one left; and accordingly nw father gave hbnself 
up to it with as much devotion as ever my uncle Toby had done to his 
doctrine of projectiles. The difference between them was, that my 
uncle Toby drew his whole knowledge of projectiles from Hicholas Tai> 
taglia; my father spun his every thread of it out of his own brain, or 
had so reeled and cross-twisted what all other spinners and ^instm» 
had spun before him, that ’twas pretty near the same torture to him. 

In about three years, or something more, my father had got almost 
into the middle of his work. Like ^1 other writers, he met with dis¬ 
appointments. He imagined he should be able to bring whatever he 
had to say into so small a compass that, when it was finished and bound, 
it might be rolled up in my mother’s housewife. Matter grows under 
our hands. Let no man say, “ Come, I’ll write a duodecimo'* 

My father gave himself up to it, however, with the most painful di¬ 
ligence, proceeding step by step in every line with the same kind of 
caution and circumspection (though 1 cannot say upon quite so rcit* 
gious a princijjle) as was used by John de la Casse, the lord archbishop 
of Benevento, in compassing his Galatea; in which his Grace of Bener 
vento spent near forty years of his life; and when the thing came ouf, 
it was not above half the size or the thickness of a Rider’s Almanack* 
How the holy man managed the affair, unless he spent the greatest 
part of his time in combing his whiskers, or playing at priviero with, 
his chaplain,—would pose any mortal not let into the true secret— 
and therefore, ’tis worth explaining to the w'orld, was it only for the 
encouragement of those few in it who write, not so much to be fed -- 
as to be famous. 

1 own, had John de la Casse, the archbishop of Benevento, for whose 
memory (notwithstanding his Galatea) 1 retain the highest veneration, 
—hud he been, sir, a slender clerk, of dull wit,—slow parts,—costive 
head, and so forth,—ho and his Galatea might have jogged on together 
to the age of Methuselah for me;—the phenomenon had not been 
worth a parenthesis. 

But the reverse of this was the truth : Johnde la Casse was a genius 
of fine parts aud fertile fancy; and yet with all these great advan¬ 
tages of nature, which should have pricked him forwards with his 
G^atea, he lay under an impuissance at the same time, of advancinjg 
above a line and a half in the compass of a, whole summer’s day. This 
disability in his Grace arose from an opinion he wAs afflicted with ;— 
which opinion was this, — vh ,— that whenever a Christian was writing 
a book (not for his private amusement^ but) where his intent and pur¬ 
pose was, bond fide, to print and publish it to the world,—his first 
thoughts were always the temptations of the evil one.—This was the 
state of ordinary writers : but when a peraonage of venerable charac¬ 
ter and high station, either in church or state, once turned author,— 
he maintained that, from the very moment he took pen in hand,—all 
the devils in hell broke out of their holes to cajole him.—’Twas term- 
time with them;—every thought, first and last, was captious;—how 
specious aud good soever— ’twas all one; in whatever form or colour 
it presented itself to the imagination—’twas still a stroke of one or 
other of them levelled at him, and was to be fenced off.—So that the 
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life of a writer, whatever he might fanw to the contrary, waa not bo 
inhch a state of coin,j>osiiioii, m a state of warfare ; and his probation 
in it precisely that of any other man militant upon earth,—both de¬ 
pending alike, not half so much upon the degrees of his wit, as his r<5- 

My father was hugely pleased with this theory of John de la Caase, 
archbishop of Benevento; and (had it not cramped him a little in his 
creed) I believe would have given ton of the best acres in Shandy 
estate to have been the broacher of it.~How far my father actually 
believed in the Devil will bo seen when I come to speak of my father's 
religious notior^, in the progress of this work : 'tis enough to say here, 
as he could not have the honour of it, in the literal sense of the doc¬ 
trine,—he took up with the allegory of it; and would often say, espe¬ 
cially when his pen was a little reteograde, there wsw as much good 
meaning, truth and knowledge, couched under the veil of John de la 
Casse’s parabolical representation—as was to be found in any one pefe- 
tic fiction, or mystic record of antiquity.—Prejudice of education, ho 
would say, is the devils —and the multitudes of them which we suck in 
with our mother’s milk, are the devil and all. —We are haunted with 
them, brother Toby, in all our lucubrations and researches; and, was 
a man fool enough to submit tamely to what they obtruded upon him— 
what would his book be ? JSTothing; he would add, throwing his pen 
away with u vengeance;—nothing but a tarrago of the clack of nurses, 
and of the nonsense of the old women (of both sexes) throughout the 
kingdom. 

This is the best aceount 1 am determined to give of the slow pro¬ 
gress my father made in his Tristra-ptedia ; at which (as I said) ho was 
three years, and something more, indefutigably at work, and at last, 
had scarce completed, by his own reckoning, one half of his under¬ 
taking : the misfortune was that I was all that time totally neglected 
and abandoned to my mother: and, what was almost as bad, by the 
very delay, the first part of the work, upon which my father had spent 
the most of his painn, was r(mdcred entirely useless; every day a l)age 
or two became of no consequence. 

Certainly it was ordained as a scourge upon the pride of human 
wisdom. That the wisest of us all should thus outwit ourselves, and 
eternally forego our purposes in the intemperate act of pursuing them. 

In short, my father was so long in all his acts of resistance, -or, in 
other words,—he advanced so very slow with his work, and I began to 
live and get forwards at such a rate, that, if an event had not hap¬ 
pened—whioh, when we get to it, if it can bo told with decency, shall 
not be concealed a mpment from my reader,—I verily believe, I had put 
by my father, and left him drawing a sun-dial, for no better purpose 
than to be buried underground. . 

CHAPTER XVII. 

- *T\vas nothing; I did not lose two drops of blood by it'twas not 

worth calling in a surgeon, had he lived next door to us.—Thousands 
suffer by choice what t did by accident.—Doctor Slop made ten times 
more of it than there was occasion,—Some men rise by the art of 
hanging great weights upon small wires : and 1 am this day (August 
the 10th, 1761) paying part of the price ol this mants reputation. O, 
'twould provoke a stone to see how things are carried on in thk world » 
—The chambermaid had left no *** under the bed.—Cannot you con- 
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trive, masfcer, quoth Busaunah, lifting u]g the sash with one hand, as 
she spoke, and helping me up into the window-seat With the other,— 
cannot you manage, my dear, for a single time to * * ? 

I was five years old.—Susannah did not consider that nothing was 
well hung in our family; so, slap came the sash down like lightning 
upon us. 

—Nothing is left,—cried Susannah,—nothing is left—forme, but to 
run my country. 

Jfy uncle Toby’s house was a much kinder sanctuary; and so Sus¬ 
annah fied to it. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

When Suswnah told the Corporal tho misadventure of the sash, with 
all the circumstances whioh attended the murder of me (as she lulled 
it), the blood forsook his cheeks;—all accessories in murder Wng prin¬ 
cipals, Triin’s consciend^ told himlhe was as much to blame as Susan¬ 
nah ; and, if the doctrine had been true, my uncle Toby had as much 
of the bloodshed to answer for to Heaven as either of them; so tWt 
neither reason nor instinct, separate nor together, could possibly have 
guided Susannah’s steps to so proper an asylum. It is in vain <.o leave 
this to the reader’s imagination; to form any kind of hypothesis that 
will render these propositions feasible, he must cudgel ms brains sore; 
and to do it without, he must have such brains as no reader ever had 
before him. Why should 1 put them either to trial or to torture 1 'tis 
my own affair : I’ll explain it myself. 

CHAPTER. XIX. 

'Tis a pity, Trim, said my uncle Toby, resting With his hand upon tho 
Corporal’s shoulder, as they both ptood surveying their works, that We 
have not a couple of field-piec^ to mount in the gorge of that new re¬ 
doubt : ’twould secure the lines all along there, and make the attack on 
that side quite complete. Get me a couple cast, Trim. 

Your honour shall have them, replied Trim, before to-morrow 
morning. 

It was the joy of Trim’s heart, nor was his fertile head ever at a loss 
for expedients in doing it, to supply my uncle Toby in his oimpaigns 
with whatever his fancy called for; had it been his last cTown, he 
would have sat down and hammered it into a paderero, to have pre¬ 
vented a single wish in his master. The Corporal had already,—what 
with cutting off the ends of my uncle Toby's spouts,—hacking and 
chiselling up the sides of his leaden gutters,—melting down his pewter 
shaving-basin; and going at last, like Louis the Foimeenth, on to the 
top of the church for spare ends, &c., he had that very campai^ brought 
no less than eight new battering cannons, brides three demi-culverins, 
into the field. My uncle Toby’s demand for two more pieces for the 
redoubt had set the Corporal at work again; and, no better resource 
offering, he had taken the two leaden weights from the nursery-win¬ 
dow ; and as the sash-pullies, when the lead was gone, were of mo kind 
of use, he had taken them away also, to make a couple of wheels for 
one of their carriages. 

He had dismantled every sash-window in my uncle Toby’s house long 
* before, in the very same way, though not always in the same order ; for 
sometimes the ptulies had been wanted, and not the lead, so then he 
began with the pullies; and the pullies being picked out, then the lead 
' beoame Rael^an; and so the lead went to ]pot too. 
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A i^at MORAL laight be picked bandsortiely ont of tbis# but I bavo 
not time'tis enoi;^h to say,*^Wbercver demolition began, "t^was 
equally fatal to the eaBh-window. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Corporal had not taken his measures so badly in this stroke of ar- 
tillcrysmp but that he might have kept the matter entirely to himself, 
and left Susannah to have snstained the whole weight of the attack: as 
she could: true courage is not content with coming off, so. The Cor¬ 
poral, whether as general or comptroller of the train,—’twas no mat¬ 
ter,—had done that, without which, as he imagined, the misfortune 
could nerer have happened,— at least in Susannah's hands. How would 
your honours have oehaved I—He determined at once not to take shel¬ 
ter behind Susannah, but to give it; and, with this resolution upon his 
mmd, he marched upright into the parlour, to lay the whole manemvre 
before my uncle Toby. 

My uncle Toby had just then been gi^ving Yorick an account of the 
battle of Steinkirk, and of the strange conduct of Count Solmes, in 
ordering the foot to halt and the horse to march where it could not act; 
which was directly contrary to the king’s command, and proved the 
loSB of the day. 

There axe incidents in some families so pat to the purpose of what is 
going to follow—-they are scarcely exceeded by the invention of a dra¬ 
matic writer—1 mean of ancient days. 

Trim, by help of his fore-finger jaid flat upon the table, and the edge 
of his hand striking across it at right angles, made a shift to tell his 
story so that priests and virgins might have listened to it;—and the 
story being told, the dialogue went oit as follows :— 


CHAPTER XXI. 

I WOULD be picqneted to death, cried the Corporal as he concluded 
onsannah’s story, before I would suffer the woman to come to any harm ■ 
— twas my fault, an’ please your honour,—not hers. 

Corporal Trim, replied my uncle Toby, (putting on his hat, which 
lay U]mn the table,) if anything can be said to be a fault, when the sor- 
yice absolutely requires it should be dope, ’tis I certainly who deserve 
tae mame : yon obeyed your orders. 

Count Solmes, Trim, done the sakne at the battle of Steinkirk, 
said Yorick, drolling a little upon the Corporal, who had been run over 
py.a dragoon an the reti-eat, he had saved thee.—Saved ! cried Trim, 
intepupting Yorick, and finishing the sentence for him after his own 
lasnion,-—he had saved five battalions, ’an please your reverence, every 

continued the Corporal, clapping the 

and counting 

T Cufcts's, Mackay's, Angus’s, Graham’s, and 

Leven% all cut to pieces;—and so had the English Ufe-guards, too, had 
It not been for some regiments upon the right, who marched up boldly 
to their relief, and received the enemy’s, fire in their faces, before any 
of their own platoons discharged a musket. 

They 11 go to heaven for it, added Trim.—Trim is right, said my uncle 
^ Yonck; he’s perfectly rlght.--What signifmd hia 
wntinued the Corporal, where the ground-was so 
strait, that the French had such a natW of hedges, ani copser^d 
ditches, and feUed trees laid this way and that, to cover then? (as they 
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always have). Count Solmes should have sent us j we woul4 have fired 
muz^e to muzzle with them for their lives. Inhere Wfas nothing to be 
done for the horse;—he had his foot shot off, hoV^ver, fOr his pains^ 
continued the Corporal, the very next campaign, at Landen.—Poor Trim 
got his wound there, quoth my uncte^Toby.—’Twas owing, ’an please 
your honour, entirely to Count Solmes ; had we drubbed wem soundly 
at Steinkirk;, they would not have fought u« at Landen.—PossiMj not, 
Trim, said my uncle Toby; though, if they had the advantage of a 
wood, or you give them a moment’s time to intrench themselves, they 
are a nation which will pop and pop for ever at you. There is no way 
but to march coolly up to them, receive their lire, and fall in upou 
them, pelbmell;—Ding-dong, added TrimHorse and foot, said my 
uncle Toby Helter-skelter, said Trim;—Kight and left, cried my un¬ 
cle Toby;—Blood an* ’ounds ! shouted the Corporal:—the battle raged; 
Yoriok drew his chair a little -to one side for safety; and, after a mo¬ 
ment’s pause, my uncle Toby, sinking his voice a note, resumed the 
discourse as follows:— 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Kino William, said my uncle Toby, addressing himself to Yorick, was 
so terribly provoked at Count Solmes for disobeying his ordem, that 
he would not suffer him to come into his presence for many months 
after. I fear, answered Yorick, the Squire will be as mudh provoked 
at the Corporal as the King at the Count. But ’twould be singularly 
hard in this case, continued he, if Corporal Trim, who has behaved so 
diametrically opposite to Count Solmes, should have the fate to be re¬ 
warded with the same disgrace: too often, in this world, do things 
take that train. I would spring a mine, cried my uncle Toby, rising 
up, and blow up my fortifications, and my house with them, and we 

would perish under their ruins, ere I would stand by and see it. - - 

Trim directed a slight but a grateful bow towards his master, and so 
the chapter ends. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

—TiiKN, Yorick, replied my uncle Toby, you and I will lead the way 
abreast:—and do you. Corporal, follow, a few paces behind us.--'And 
Susannah, an’ please your honour, said Trim, shall be put in the rear. 
’Twas an excellent disposition; and in this order, without either drums 
beating, or colours flying, they marched slowly from my uncle Toby’a 
house to Shandy-hall. 

-1 wish, said Trim, as they entered the door, instead of the sash- 

weights, I had cut off the church-spout, as I once thought to have 
done.—You have cut off spouts enow, replied Yorick. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

As many pictures as have been given of my father, how like him soever 
in different airs and attitudes, not one nor all of them can ever help 
the reader to any kind of preconception of how my father would think, 
speak, or act, upon any untried occasion or occurrence of life. There 
was that infinitude of oddities in him, and of chances along with it, by 
which handle he would take a thing,—it baffled, sir, all calculations. 
The truth was, his road lay so very far on one side from that wherein 
moat men travelled, that every object before him presented a face and 
section of itself, to his eye, altogether different from the plan and 
elevation of it seen by the rest of mankind. In other words, ’twas a 
different object, and, in course, was differently considered. 
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This is the tftie reason that my dear Jenny and I, as well as aU the 
world besides us, have such eternal squabbles about nothing* She looks 
at her outside;—I, at her in—’. How is it x^ossible we should agree 
about her value ? 

CHAPTER XXV. 

’Tisa point settled, and I mention it for the comfort of Confucius, who 
is apt to got entangled in telling a plain story, that, provided he heeps 
along the Ime of his story, he may go backwards and forwards as he 
will, ’tis still hold to be no digression. 

This being premised, I take the benefit of the act of going hoxhwanh 
myself. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 


FiJPir thousand {)aunier loads of devils (not of the Archbishop of Bene- 
vento^s,—I mean of Rabelais’s devils) with their tails chopi>ed off by 
their rumps, could not have made so diabolical a scream of it as I did 
—when the the accident befel mo :—it summoned up my mother in- 
stahtly into the nursery ; so that Susannah had ju.st time to make her 
escape down the back stairs, as my mother cainc up the fore. 

Now, though I was old enough to have told the story myself,—and 
young enough, 1 hope, to have dono it without malignity,—yet 
Susannah, in passing by the kitchen, for fear of accidents, had left it 
in short hand with the cook;—the cook had told it with a commentary 
to Jonathan; and Jonathan to Obadiah; so that, by the time my 
father had rung the bell half-a dozcn times to know what was the mat¬ 
ter above,—was Obadiah enabled to give him a particular account of 
it just as it had happei:ied, 

1 thought as much, said my father, tucking up his night-gown;—and 
so walked up stairs. 

One would imagine from this—(though for my own i)ai’t I somewhat 
question it)—that my father, before that time, had actually wrote that 
remarkable chapter in the Trisira-iyccdia, which to mo is the most 

original and entertaining one in the whole book,.and that is the 

chapter upon sash tvindom, with a bitter Philippic at the end of it, up¬ 
on the forgetfulness of chamber-maids.—I have but two reasons for 
thinking otherwise. 

First, had the matter been taken into consideration before the event 
happened, my father certainly would have nailed up the sash-windows 
for pod and all; which, considering vnth what difficulty he composed 
books, he might have done with ton times less trouble than he could 
hpe wrote the chapter. This argument, I foresee, holds good against 
his writing the chapter, even after the event; but ’tis obviated under 
the second reason, which I have the honour to offer to the world in 
support of my opinion, that my father did not write the chapter upon 
sash-windows and chamber pots at the time supposed,—and it is 
this:— 

—That, in order to render the Trisira-pcedia complete, I wrote the 
chapter myself. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

Mv fsther put on his spectaedes,—looked,—took them off, put them in¬ 
to the case, all in less than a statutable minute; and wi^out opening 
his lips, turned about and walked precipitately down stairs. My 
mother imagined he had stepped down for lint and basilioon; bat,Bee* 
ing hua return with a couple of folios under his arm, and Obadiah fol- 
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' lowing Mm with a large readi^-deak, she took it for granted it waa a 
herbal, and so drew hiih a chmr to the bed side, that he might eoa^raJt 
upon the case at ease. 

--—-If it be but right done, said, my father turning to the section— 

de sede vd mhjecto circumcisionis, for he had brought up Spenser de 
Legihus Uehrceorum, Riiualiins, and Maimonides, in order to confront 
and examine us together, 

-If it be but right done, quoth he,-Only tell cried my 

mother, interrupting him, what herbs ?-For Oiat, replied my fsddier, 

you must send for Dr. Slop. 

My mother went down and my father went on, reading the secstion 
as follows:— 


* * * Very well, said my 

father * * * ♦ 

' * * » * 

*, * * * nay, if it has that 

convenience,—and so, without stopping a moment to settle it first in 
his mind, whether the Jews had it from the Egyptiaiis, or the Egyptians 
from the Jews, he rose up, and rubbing his forehead two or three times 
across with the palm of his hand, in the manner we rub out fie toot- 
steps of care, when evil has trod lighter upon us than we foreboded, 
he shut the book, and walked down stairs.—Kay, said he, mentioning 
the name of a different great nation upon every step as he set his foot 
npon it, if the Egyptians, the Syrians, the Phoenicians, the Arabians, 
—^the Cappadocians—if the Colchi, and Troglodytes did it,—if Solon 
and Pythagoras submitted, what is Tristram t—Who am I, that I 
should fret or fume one moment about the matter ? 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Dear Yorick, said my father smiling (for Yorick had broke his rank 
with my uncle Toby in coming through the narrow entry, and so had 
stepped first into the parlour,) this Tristram of ours, 1 find, comes 
very hardly by all his religious rites. Kever was the son of Jew, 
Christian, Turk, or Infidel, initiated into them in so oblique and 
slovenly a manner. Bat he is no worse, I trust, said Yorick. There 
has been, certainly, continued my father, the deuce and all to do in 
some part or other of the ecliptic, when this offspring of mine was 
formed. That you are a better judge of than I, replied Yorick. As¬ 
trologers, quoth my father, know better than us both : the trine and 
sextile aspects have jumped away, or the opposite of their ascendants 
have not -hit it, as they should, or the lords of the genitures (as they 
call them) have been at bo 2 >ee 2 >, or something has been wrong above 
or below, with us. 

*Tis possible, answered Yorick. But is the child, cried my uncle 
Toby, the worse ? The Troglodytes say not, replied my father. And 
your theologists, Yorick, tell us—THeologically, said Yorick;-— 

I'm not sure, replied my father j but they tell us, brother Toby, 
he’s the better for it. Provided, said Yorick, you travel him into 
Egypt. - Of that answered my father, he Will have the advantage, 
when he sees the Pyramids 

Now, every word of this, quoth my uncle Toby, is Arabic to me, I 
wish, said Yorick, ’twas so to half the world. 
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Illns, eoigitin^ied mj fatliar, circumcised Jiis,,whole ^xmy one mom- 
iog. Not without a court-martial? cried my uncle Tony. Though 
the learnt, continued he, taking no notice of my uncle Tooy’s remark, 
but turning to Yorick,—are greatly divided still, tAo Illtm was;—some 
say Saturn ; some the Supreme Beingothers, no more than a briga- 
i^ier-general under Pharaoh Necho.—Let him be who he will, ^d my 
uncle Toby, I know not by what article of war he could justify it. 

The controvertists, answered my father, assign two-and-twenty dif¬ 
ferent reasons for it ; others, indeed, who have drawn their pens on the 
opposite side of the question, have shown the world the futility of the 

f astest part of them. But then again, our best polemic divines.— 
wish there was not a polemic divine, said Yorick, in the khig- 
dom: one ounce of practical divinity, — is worth a painted ship¬ 
load of all their reverences have imported these fifty years.— 
Pray, Mr. Yorick, quoth my uncle Toby, do tell me what a polemic 
divihois ? The best description, Captain Shandy, I have ever road, 
is of a couple of ’em, replied Yorick, in the account of the battle 
foi^ht, single hands, betwixt Gymnast and Captain Tripet; which 1 
have in my pocket. I beg I may hear it, quoth my uncle Toby, earn¬ 
estly.—You shall, said Yorick, and as the Corporal is waiting for me 
at the door, and I know the description of a battle will do the poor 
fellow more good than his supper,—I beg, brother, you’ll give him 

leave to come in.—With all my soul, said my father.-Trim came in 

erect and happy as an emperor; and having shut the door, Yorick 
took p book from his right-hand coat-pocket, and read, or pretended 
to read, as follows :— 

CHAPTER XXIX. 


—•“Whioh words being heard by all the soldiers who were there, di¬ 
vers of them, being m wardly terrified, did shrink back, and make room 
for the assailant. All this did Gymnast very well remark and consi¬ 
der ; and, therefore, making as if he would have alighted from olf his 
hoi^e, as he was poising himself on the mounting side, he most nim¬ 
bly (with bis short sword by his thigh) shifting his feet in the stirrup, 
and performing the stirrup leather feat, whereby after the inclining of 
his body downwar(L, he forthwith launched himself aloft into the air, 
and placed both hia feet together upon the saddle, standing ui)right 
with his back towards his horse’s head. Now (said he) my case goes 
forward. Then, suddenly, in the same posture wherein he was, he 
fetched a gambol upon one foot, and turning to the left hand, failed 
not to carry his body perfectly round, just into his former position, 

without mining one jot.-Ua ! said Tripet, 1 will not do that at this 

time, and not without cause. --- - Well, said Gymnast, 1 have 

failed,-—I will undo this leap;-then, with a marvellous strength 

and agility, turning towards the right hand, he fetched another 
frisking gambol as before; which done, he set his right hand 
thumb ^ upon the bow of the saddle, raised himself up, and 
sprang into the air, poising and upholding his whole weight upon the 
miMcfe and nerve of the said thumb, and so turned and whirled him¬ 
self about three times: at the fourth, reversing-his body, and over¬ 
turning it, upslde'down, and foreside back, without tmichxng any thing. 

betwixt the horse’s two ears; and then giving hini- 
^swing, he seated himself upon the crupper."— 

Ks't Jcay nnefe Toby. The Corporal shtvk 

Have patience, said Yorick.) 
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“Then (T4p.eyt) passed Ms right leg over his saddle, and placed Mm- 
self grdupe. But, ai4d he, ’twerehetter for jne tp get into the 
die. Then potting the thombs of both hands upon the crupper be¬ 
fore him, and thereupon leaning himself, as upon the only sapporteis 
of his body, he continently tnmed heels overhead in the sir, and 
straight found himself betwixt the bow of the saddle, in a tolerable 
seat: then springing into the air with a sumtaerset, he turned him 
about like a windmill, and made above a hundred frisks, turns, and 
demipommadas.”—Good God 1 cried Trim, losing all patience,—one 
home thrust of a bay duet is worth it all. I think so too, replied Yd- 
rick. 

I am of a contray opinion, quoth my father. 

CHAPTER XYX. 

-No; I think I have advanced nothing, replied my father, making 

answer to a question which Yorick had tsken the liberty to put to 
him—1 have advanced nothing in the Tristra-j^cedia, but what is as 
clear as any one proposition in Euclid. Iteacn me, Trim, that book 
from oJF the scrutoire. It has oftentimes been in my mind, continued 
my father, to have read it over, both to yon, Yorick, and to my bldtheir 
'rol)y; and I think it a little unfriendly in myself in not having done 
it long ago. Shall we have a short chapter or two now,—and a chap¬ 
ter or two hereafter, as occasions serve; and so on, till we get thtough 
the whole 1 My uncle Toby and Yorick made the obeisance which was. 
proper; and the Corporal, though ho was not included in the compli¬ 
ment, laid his hand upon his breast, and made his bow at thq same 
time. The company, smiled. Trim, quoth my father, has paid the full 
price for staying out the entertainment. He did not seem to relish 

the play, replied Yorick.-’Twas a Tom fool battle, an’ please your 

revelence. Captain Tripet’a and that other officer, making so many 
suDimersets as they advanced : the French come on capering now and 
then in that w'ay, but not quite so much. 

My uncle Toby never felt the consciousness of his existence With 
more complacency than what the Corporal’s and his own reflections 
made him do at that moment: ho lighted his pipe. Yorick drew his 
chair closer to the table,Trim snulled the candle, my-father stirred 
up tho fire, took up the book,—coughed twice, and began. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

The first thirty pages, said my father, turning over the leaves,-^are a 
little dry; and as they arc nob closely connected with the subject, for 
the present we will pa.ss tliem by : *tis a prefatory introductiSii, conti¬ 
nued my father, or an introductory preface (for 1 am not determined 
which name to give it) upon political or civil government; the foun¬ 
dation of which being laid in the first conjunction betwixt ipale and 
female, for i;rocreation of the species, 1 was insensibly led into it. 
’Twas natural, said Yorick. 

Tho original of society, continued my father, I’m satisfied is, whafc 
T\)Iitian tells us, iVc. merely conjugal, and nothing more than the'get-' 
ting together of one man and one woman,—to which, according to 
Hesiod) the philosopher adds a .servant: but, supposing in the first 
beginning, there were no men-servants born,—he lays the foundation 

of it in a man, a woman, and a bull. . . ' ' ' . i believe, 'jtis an ox, 

quoth Yorick, quoting the passage (oikok men Plioiisxx, ^naika y|b 
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BoiTH f ASOTsaA)— A. buU must have given mow trouble than his head 
was there is a better reason still, said uay fathw pip¬ 

ping his iilto his ink); for the ox being the most patient of all 
ahlitbsds, and the most nsefal withal in tilling the ground for thmr 
nourishment ,—7 was the properest instrument, and enmlem too, for the 
neif'Joihed couple, that the creation could have associated with them. 
——And there is a stronger reason, added my uncle Toby, than them 
all for the ox.—My father had not power to take his pen out of his 
inhhom, till he had heard my uncle Toby’s reason.—For when the 
jground was tilled, said my uncle Toby, and made worth enclosing, then 
they began to secure it by walls and ditches, which was the origin of 
‘ fortification.—True, true, dear Toby, cried my father, striking out the 
bull, and putting the ox in his place. 

My &ther gave Trim a nod to snuff the candle, and resumed his dis¬ 
course. 

I enter upon this speculation, said my father, carelessly, and half 
shutting the book, as he went on, merely to show the foundation of the 
natural relation ^tween a father and his child; the right and juris¬ 
diction over whom he acquires these several ways:— 

Ist,' By marriage; 

2dly, By adoption; 

3dly, By legitimation; and 

4thly,By procreation; all of which I consider in their order. 

I lay a slight stress upon one of them, replied Yorick,—the aot, es¬ 
pecially where it ends there, in my opinion, lays as little obligation 
upon the child as it conv^s power to the father. You are wrong, said 
my father, argutely, and for this plain reason • * * 

* * ^ # * 

—I own, added my father, that the offspring, upon this account, is 
not so under the power and jurisdiction of the mother.—But the rea¬ 
son, replied Yorick, equally holds good for her.—She is under autho¬ 
rity herself, said my father: and besides, continued my father, nod¬ 
ding his head, and laying his finger upon the side of his nose, as he 
assigned his reason, is not the prind'pal agents Yorick.—In what? 
quoth mj uncle Toby, stopping his pipe.—Though, by all means, 
Mded luy father (not attending to my uncle Toby, “ Tke son ought to 
pap her respect as you may read, Yorick, at large, in the first book of 
jthe Institutes of Justinian, at the 11th title and tenth section. I can 
read it as well, replied Yorick, in the catechism. 

CHAPTER xxxn. 

Taut can repeat every word of it by heart, quoth my uncle ,Toby.—' 
Pugh ! said my father, not caring to be interrupted with Trim’s saying 
his Catechism.——He can, upon my honour, replied my uncle Toby. 

— — ■Ask him, Mr. Yorick, any question you please.- 

—The Fifth Commandment, Trim,-said Yorick, speaking mildly, 

and with a gentle notl, to a modest catechurnen.—The Corporal 
stood silent.——You don’t ask him right, said my uncle Toby, raising 
his voice, and giving it rapidly, like the word of commandThe 

fifth ? cried my uncle Toby-1 must begin with the first, an’ please 

your hbhour, said the Corporal.- 

—^Yorick could not forbear smiling.—Your reverence does not con-' 
sider, said 4he Corq>oral, shouldering his stick like a musket,, ^d 
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m&a^oMng iffto the B&iddle of the vdom to lUustvate Us 

*tiB exaetlj t^e Bsme thix^ as doing one's exercise in the hcdd.— 

** Join your riyht hand (o your dnlochf** cried thd Cozponl, giving 
the word of command, and performing the motion.— 

" Poise your f-reloeh” cried the Corporal; doing the duty stiU of 
both adjutant and priinste man. . . 

Rest your fireloch”-~-~Ono motion, an’ please your reverence, you 
see leads into another.—If this honour will begin but with the firiit— 
The first—<aiod. mv uxtole Toby, setting his msnd upmi his side,«^ 

The second —cried my uncle Toby, wavii^ his tobaooo>pipe, as he 
would have done his sword at the he^ of a regiment. The Corporal 
went though his manual with exactness; and having hemourm his 
father and mother, made a low bow, and fell batdc to the side 
room. 

Everything in this world, said my father, is big with jest, and has 
writ in it, and instruction too,—if we can but tnd it out. 

—Here is the scaffol^ork of instruction ; its'true point of folly, 
without the building belnnd it. 

—Here is the glass for pedagogues, preceptors, tutors, goi^rnors, 
gerund-grinders, and bear-leaders, to view themselves in, in their true 
dimensions.^— 

Oh ! there is a husk and shell, Yorick, which grows up with learn¬ 
ing, which their unskilfulness knows not how to fling away 1 
Science may be learned by rote, hut wisdom not. 

Yorick thought my father inspired,—I will enter into obligations 
this moment, said my father, to lay out my aunt Dinah’s legacy iu chari¬ 
table uses (of which, by the bye, my father has no high opinion), if the 
Corporal has aiw one determinate idea annexed to any one word he 
has repeated.—Prithee, Trim, quoth my father, turning round to him. 
What dost thou inean by " honouring thy father and mother P' 

Allowing them an’ please your honour, three halfpence a day out 

of my pay, when they grow old.-And didst thou do that, Triinl said 

Yorick.-He did indeed, replied my uncle Toby.-Then, Triiw, 

said Yorick, springing out of his chair, and taking the Corporal by th» 
hand, thou art the best commentator upon that part of the Decalofue; 
—and I honour thee more for it. Corporal Trim, than if ttiou hadst 
had a hand in the Talmud itself. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

O BLESSBI) health ! cried my father, making an exclamation, as he 
turned over the leaves to the next chapter, thou art above all gold 
and treasure; ’tis^ thou who onlargest the soul,—and oppnest all its 
powers to receive instruction and to relish virtue. He that hm thee 
has little more to wish for; and h6 that is so wretched as to jrant thee 
—wants everything with thee. 

I have concentrated all that can be said upon this important head, 
said my father, into very little room; therefore, we’ll read the chapter 
quite through. 

My father read as follows :— 

" The whole secret of health depending upon the due contention 
for mastery betwixt the radical heat and the radical moisture,”—— 
You have proved that matter of fact, I suppose, above, said Yorick. 
——Sufficiently, replied my father. 

X 
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In saying this, xny father shut the book,—not as if he resolved to 
read no xnerO of it» for he kept his fore*finger in the chapter ;—not 
pettiBhly,-^for he shut the book slowly; his thumbs resting when he 
had done it, upon the upper side of the cover, as his three fingers 
supported the lower side of it without the least compressive violence. 

I have demonstrated the truth of that point, quoth my father, nod¬ 
ding to Yorick, most sufficiently in the preceding chapter. 

Now, could the man in the moon be told that a man in the earth 
had wrote a chapter sufficiently demonstrating that the secret of all 
health depended upon the due contention fbr mastery betwixt tbe 
mdtcaZ heat and the radical moisture ; and that he had managed the 
point so well that there was not one single word, wet or dry, upon 
radical heat or radical moisture, throughout the whole chapter, or a 
sin|fle syllable in it, pro or co%, directly or indirectly, upon the conten¬ 
tion betwixt these two powers in any part of the animal economy,— 

** 0 thou eternal Maker of all beings !” he would cry, striking his 
breast with his right hand (in case he had one) —** Thou whose power 
and goodness can enlarge the faculties of thy creatures to this infinite 
degree of excellence and perfection ! What nave we Moonites done T 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


With two strokes, the one at Hippocrates, the other at Lord Verulam, 
did my father achieve it. 

The stroke at the prince of physicians, with which ho began, was no 
more than a short insult upon his sorrowful complaint of the ars longa, 
and "brevis. Life short, cried my father, and the art of healing te¬ 
dious ! And who are we to thank for both one and the other, but the 
ignorance of quacks themselves, and the stage-loads of chemical nos¬ 
trums, and peripatetic lumber, with which, in all ages, they have first 
flattered the world, and at last deceived it! 

O my Lord Yer^amJ cried my father, tutning from-Hippo¬ 
crates, and making his second stroke at him, as the principal of nostrum- 
mongers, and the fittest to be made an example of to the rest,—What 
shall I say to thy internal spirit—thy opium, thy saltpetre, thy greasy 
unctmuB, thy daily purges, thy nightly clysters, and succedanenms ? 

—Jly mther was never at a loss what to say to any man, ui)on any 
subject; and had the least occasion for the exordium of any man 
breathmg. How ho dealt witH his Lordship’s opinion, you shall see ; 

but when I know not:-'We must first see what his Ijordshin’s 

opinion was. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

** Tan two great causes which conspire with each other to shorten life." 
say Lord Verulam, " are, first,— 

** The intwnal spirit, which, like a gentle flame, wastes the body 
down to deathand, secondly, the external air, that parches the 

il’ enemies attacking us on both sides of 

our bodies together, at length destroy our organs, and render them un¬ 
fit to carry on the functions of life.” 

being tbe state ot the case, the road to longevity was plain : 
nothing more being required, says his Lordship, but to repair the 

internal spirit, by making the substance of it 
bv rtf ^ .regular course of opiates on one side, and 

other, by three grains and a half 
of saltpetre every morning before you get up.~_ 



Still this A'am^ of ours was left exposed to tlfe EP»p||s, j^| 

tlie air without; hut this was fenced off again hy a of gr^is# 

unctions, which eo fully saturated the pores of the skia that h® »piau^ 
could enter ; nor could any one get out. This put a stop to all peritfi* 
ration, sensible and insensible, which being the cause of so many 
scurvy distempers, a course of clysters was requisite to cariy off redun¬ 
dant humours, and render the system complete. 

' What my father had to say to my Lord of Verulam’s pplatfs, hi# 
saltpetre, and greasy unctions and clysters, you shaU read,—:but not 
to-day,—or to-morrow:—time passes upon me—my reader ig impatient 
—I must get forwards—You shall read the chapter at your leisure (if 
you choose it) as soon as ever the Tristra'peedia is published— 

Suffice it at present to say—my father .levelled the hypothesis latlfc 
the ground; and in doing that, the learned know, he built up and 
e.stablished his own.— 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Tnn whole secret of health, said my father beginning the aenteuco again, 
depending evidently upon the due contention betwixt the radical heat 
and radical moisture within us,—the least imaginable skill had been 
sufficient to have maintained it; had not the schoolmen confounded the 
task, merely (as Van Holmont, the famous chemist, has proved) by all 
along mistaking the radical moisture for the tallow and fat of animal 
bodies. 

Now the radical moisture is not the tallow or fat of animals, but an 
oily, and balsamous substance; for the fat, and tallow, as ^so the 
phlegm, or watery parts are cold; whereas the oily and balsamous parts 
are of a lively, heat and spirit; which accounts for the observations of 
Aristotle, ** Quod omne animal post coitum est triste.” 

Now it is certain that the radical heat lives in the radical moisture ; 
but whether rice vmsa, is a doubt; however, when the one decays the 
other decays also; and then is produced, cither an unnatural heat, 
which causes an^jpunatural dryness,—or an unnatural moisture, which 
causes dropsies; bo that if a child, as he grows up, can bo but taught 
to avoid running into fire and water, as either of 'em threaten hia de¬ 
struction, 'twill be all that is needful to be done upon that head.» 

CHAPTER :|p:xvn. 

The description of the siege of Jericho itself could not have engaged 
the attention of my uncle Toby more powerfully than the last chap¬ 
ter;—bis eyes were lixed upon my father throughout it;—be ne¬ 
ver mentioned radical lieat, and radical moisture, but my undo Toby 
• took his pipe out of liis mouth, and shook his head; and as soon as the 
chapter was finished, he beckoned to the Qorporal to come close to his 
chair, to ask him the following question,— aside /——ft 
was at the siege of Limerick, 'an please your honour, replied the Cor^ 
poral, making a bow.- 

The poor fellow and 1, quoth my uncle Toby, addrosaing hiwelf to 
my father, were scarce able to crawl- out of our tents at the time the 
siege of Limerick was raised, upon the very account you menticaau—— 
Now what can have got into that precious noddle of thine, my. dcM 
brother Toby 1 cried my father, mentally,—r—By Heaven ! continuiH 
he, communing still with himgclf, it lyould puzzle an (Edipus to bring 
it in point.—— 

I beUeve, an’ please your honour, quoth the Corporal, that if it 
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not b«en for tbe qnioitity of brandy we set fire to every night, and tKe 
claret and <dhnaxaon with which 1 plied your honour off,——And the 
Oeneva, Tiim, added my uncle Toby, which did us more good than all, 
———I verily believe, continued the Corporal, we bad both, an* please 
your honour, left our lives in the trenches, and been buried in them 

too.-The noblest grave. Corporal, cried my uncle Toby, his eyos 

sparkling as he spoke, that a solmer could wish to lie down in !-But. 

a pitiful death for him ! an’ please your honour, replied the Corporal. 

All this was as much Arabic to my father as the lites of the Colchi 
Troglodytes had been before to my uncle Toby ; my father could not 
determine whether he was to frown or to smile. 

My uncle Toby, turning to Yoiick, resumed the case at Limerick 
more intelligibly than he had begun it—and so settled the point for 
my father at onoe.~— 

CHAPTER xxxvni. 

It was undoubtedly, said my uncle Toby, a great happiness for myself 
and the Corporal that we had all along a bumibg fever, attended with 
a most raging thimt, dixring the whole five-and-twenty days the flux 
was upon us in the camp ; otherwise, what my brother calls the radi¬ 
cal moisture must, as I conceive it, inevitably have got the better.— 
My father drew in his lungs top-full of air, and, looking up, blew it 

forth again, as slowly as he possibly could.- 

^ It was Heaven’s mercy to us, continued my uncle Toby, which put 
it into the Corporal’s head to maintain that due contention between 
the radical heat and the radical moisture, by reinforcing the fever, as 
he did all along with hot wine and spices; whereby the Corporal kept 
up (as it were) a continual firing; so that the radical heat stood its 
ground from the beginning to the end, and was a fair match for the 

moisture, terrible as it was.-Upon my honour, added my uncle 

Toby, you might have heard the contention within our bodies, bro¬ 
ther Shandy, twenty toises.-If there was no firing, said Yoriok,- 

Well, said my father, with a full aspiration, and pauring awhile after 
the word~waa I a judge, and the laws of the country which made me 
one permitted it, 1 would condemn some of the worst malefactors, pro¬ 
vided they had had their clergy, -- 

. —Yorick, foreseeing othe subject was likely to end with no sort of 
mercy, laid his hand upon my%ather’s breast, and begged he would 
^pite it for a few moments, till he asked the Corporal a question.— 
Prithee, Trim, said Yorick, without staying for my father’s leave, tell 
us honestly, what is thy opinion concerning this same radical heat and 
radioil moisture 7 

With humble submission to his honour's better judgment, quoth the 
Corporal, making a bow to my uncle Toby. Speak thy opinion freely, 
t^rpoxal, said my uncle Toby. The poor fellow is my servant, not my 
slave, added my uncle Toby, turning to my father. 

The Corporal put his hat under his left arm, and with his stick 
Imnring upon the wnst of it, by a black thong split into a tassel about 
the knot, he marched up to the ground where he had performed his 
<%teohisni; ^cn, touching his under-jaw with the thunm and fingers 
m nis right hand before he opened his mouth, he delivered his notion 
thus;— 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

JtrsT as the Corporal was hemming to begin, in waddled Dr. SIop.- 

two-pence matter~the ^rpora! shaU go on ia the next 
^apter, let imo wiU come ia, e mvav 
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W^, my good Dootor, cried my father, sporUvdy, lor the tomaitioiis 
of his passions were most unsocotmtably suddenand what has lUiis 
whelp of mine to say to the matter ? 

Had my father been asking after the amputation of the tail of a 
puppy dog, he could not have done it in a more careless air : the sys* 
tem, which Dr. Slop had laid down to treat the accident by, no way 
allowed of such a mode of inquiry. He sat down.—- 

Pray, sir, quoth my uncle Toby, in a manner which could not go un* 
answered,—in what condition is the boyl—’TwiU end in zphvmmt 
replied Dr. Slop.' 

I am no wiser thau I was, quoth my uncle Toby, returning his {»pe 

into his mouth.-Then let the Corporal go on, said my fathw, with 

his medical lecture.-The Corporal made a bow to his old friend. 

Dr. Slop, and then delivered his opinion concerning radical heat and 
radical moisture, in the following words 

CHAPTER XL. 

Tub city of Limerick, the siege of which was begun under his Majesty, 
King William himself, the year after I went into the army,—lies, an’ 
please your honours; in the middle of a devilish wet, swampy country. 

-. ■■■ ■■.Tis quite surrounded, said my uncle Toby, with the Shannon, 

and is, by its situation, one of tbe strongest fortified places in Ireland. 

1 think this is a new fashion, quoth Dr. Slop, of beginning a medical 
lecture.——’Tis all true, answered Trim.-—Then I wish the faculty 
would follow the cut of it, said Yorick.—’Tis all cut through, an’ 

E lease your reverence, said the Corporal, with drains and bogs; and 
esides, there was such a quantity of rain fell during the siege, the 
whole country was like a puddle: ’twas that, and nothing else, 
that brought on the flux, and which was like to have killed both his 
honour and myself. Now there was no such thing, after the first ten 
days, continu^tho Corporal, as for a soldier to lie dry in his tent, 
without cuttiiflm ditch round it, to draw off the water ; nor was that 
enough for those who could afford it, as his honour could, without set¬ 
ting fire every night to a pewter dish full of brandy, which took off the 
damp of the air, and made the inside of the tent as warm as a stove. 

And what conclusion dost thou draw. Corporal Trim, cried my fa¬ 
ther, from all these premises*? 

I infer, an’ please your worship, replied Trim, that the radical mois¬ 
ture is nothing in the world but ditch-water; and that the radical 
heat, of those who can go to the expense of it, is burnt brandy; the ra¬ 
dical heat and moisture of a private man, and please your honours, is 
nothing but ditch-water, and a dram of Geneva :--and give^ us but 
enough of it, with a pipe of tobacco, to give us spirits, and drive away 
the vapours,—we know not what it is to fear death. 

I am at a loss, Ca;|^tain Shandy, quoth Dr. Slop, to determine in 
whi<di brajBch of learmng your servant shines most, whether in phy¬ 
siology or divinity.—slop had not forgot Trim’s comment upon tbe 
sermon. ... 

It is but an hour ago, replied Yorick, since Trim was examined In 
the latter, and passed muster with great honour. ^ -i'f 

The radical heat and moisture, quoth Dr. Slop, turning to my father, 
you must know, is the basis and foundation of our being,—as the root 
of a tree is the source and ]^rinciple of its vegetation. It is inherent 
in tbe seeds of all animals, and may be preserved sundry ways; bi|t, 
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prlndpally, Sn toy opinloA* by conmbstantials, imprimefUs, and occla- 
denis* No># this poor fellow, continued Dr. Slop, pointing to the Cor¬ 
poral, has had the misfortune to have heard some superficial empiric 

disoonrae upeil this nice point.———That he has, said my father.- 

Viery likely, Said toy uncle.——! am sure of it, quoth Yorick. 

CHAPTER XU. 

Dooioa Stop being called out to look at a cataplasm he had ordered, it 
gnve my father an oi>portunity of going on with another chapter in 

the Truira’paidm. -Como! cheer up, my lads,* I’ll show you land; 

fot when We have tugged through that chapter, ^e book shall not be 
opened again this tivelvcmouth.—Huzsa !- 

CHAPTER XLll. 

——Five years with a bib under his chin; 

Four years in travelling from Christ-cro?s row to Malachi; 

A year and a half in learning to write his own name ; 

Seven long years and more tupto irig it, at Greek and Latin. 

Four years at his prohaiioiis and his negations y-T-thc fine statue still 
lying in the middle of the marble block,—and nothing done, but his 

t»>ols sharpened to hew it out!—’Tis a piteous delay U -VV'as not the 

groat .Tulius Scaliger within an aco of never getting his tools sharpened 
at all ?—Forty-four years old was ho before he could manage his Greek ; 
—and Fetor Daitiiaims, lord bishop of Ostia, as all the world know.s, 
could not so much as road, when he was of man’s estate;—and Baldus 
himself, as eniiiient as he turned out after, entered upon the law so 
late in life that everybody imagined that ho intended to be an advo¬ 
cate in the other world. No wonder, Avben Eudamidas, the son of 
Archidaraas, heard Xcnocrates at seventy-five disputing about wisdom, 
that ho asked gravely, 

“ If tlio old man bo yet disputing and inquiring co]||to|rning wisdom, 
•-i-what time will he have to make.use of it 1 ” 

Yorick listened to my father with great attention; there tvas a sea¬ 
soning of wisdoto unaccountably mixed up with his strangest whims; 
and ho had soraotimea such illuminations in the darkest of his eclipses 
as almost atoned for them. Be wai’y, sir,^ when you imitate him. 

^ I am convinced, Yorick, continued my*father, half l eading and half 
discoursing, that there is a north-west passage to the intellectual 
world; and that the sotil of man has shorter ways of going to work, in 
ftarnlshiug^ itself with knowledge and instruction, than we generally 
take with it. But, alack ! All fields have not a river or a spring run¬ 
ning beside them; every child, Yorick, has not a parent to point it out. 

The whole entirely depends, added my father, in a low voice, upon 
the auxiliary verbs, Mr. Yorick. 

Had Yorick trod upon Virgil’s snake, he could not have looked more 
surprised. I am surprised too, cried my father, observing it;—and I 
reck^ it w^s one of the greatest calamities which ever befel the re¬ 
public of letters, that those who have been intrusted with the educa¬ 
tion of our children, and whoso business it was to epen their minds, 
and stock them early with ideas, in order to set the imagination loose 
upon them, have made so little tise of the auxiliary verbs in doing it, 
ns they have done; bo that, except llaymond LuUius, and the elder 
Pelegrini, the last of whom arrived to such perfection in. the use ol 
’<ah, with his thpios, that, in a few lessons, he could teach a young gen- 
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tlemau to diaeoiuae trith plausibility upon any subjoot, pro 
and to say and write all tiiiat could be spoben or written concerning 
without blotting a word, to the admiration of all who beheld him.-^ - - 
I should be glad, said Ydrick, interrupting my father, to be made to 
comprehend this matter.-You shall, said my father. 

The highest stretch of improvement a singlb word is capable of, is a 
high metaphor;-“for which, in my opinion, the idea is generally the 
worae, and not the better :—but be that as it may,—when the mind 
has done that with it—there is an end;—^the mind and the idea are 
at rest, until a second idea enters;—and so on. 

Now the use of the auxiliaries is at once to set the soul a-going by 
herself upon the materials as they are brought her; and, by the versa- 
bility of this great engine, round which they are twisted, to open new 
tracks of inquiry, and make every idea engender millions. 

You excite my curiosity greatly, said Yorick.——For my own paxt, 
quoth my uncle Toby, 1 have given it up.——The -Danes, an’ please 
your honour, quoth the Corporal, who were on the left at the siege of 

Limerick, were all auxiliaries.-And ver^ good ones too, said my 

uncle Toby.-And your honour roul’d with them—captains witn 

captains-very well, said the Corporal-But the auxiliaries. Trim, 

my brother il talking about, answered my uncle Toby,—I conceive to 
be different things. 

-You do 'l said my father, rising up. 

CHAPTER XLllL 

Mr father look a single turn across the room, then sat down and 
finished the chapter. 

The verbs auxiliary we are concerned in here, continued my father, 
are aw?., was, kavOf had, do, did, make, made, suffer, shall should, will, 
would,, can, could, owe, ought, used, or is wont ;—and these, varied with 
tenses, present, past, fidiirc, and conjugated with the verb see, —or with 
these quostionaiilMlded to them ; — Is it ? Tfa*- it t Will it he t Would it he t 
May it be ? Might it he ? and these again put negatively. Is it not ? 
lYfU it not ? Ought it not ?—or affirmatively— It is^ It was, It ought 
to he :—or chronologically —Has it been always ? Lately f How long 
ayo? —or hypothetically— If it wast If it was f-—-what would 
follow—If the French should beat the English ? If the sun go out of 
the Zodiaol How, by the right use and application of these, continued 
my father, in which a child’s memory should be exercised, there is no 
one idea can enter his brain, how barren soever, bat a magazine of 
concei)tion8 and conclusions may bo drawn forth from it. Didst thou 
ever see a white bear 1 cried my father, turning his head round to 
Trim, who stood at the back of his chair.——No, an’ please your 

honour, replied the Corporal.-But thou ppul^t discourae about one 

Trim, said my father, in case of need 1 -How is it possible, brother, 

quoth my uncle Toby, if the Corporal never saw one?-’Tis the fact 

I want, replied my father ;—and the possibility of it is as follows: 

A WHITK bkak; very well. Have I ever seen one? Might I ever 
have seen one 1 Am I ever to see one ? Ought 1 ever to have seen 
one 1 Or can I ever see one ? 

Would 1 had seen a white bear ! (for how can I imagine it?) 

If 1 should see a white bear, what should I say ? If 1 should never 
see a white bear, what then ? 

If I never have, can, must, or shall, see a white bear aliye#—have I 
never seen the skin of one? Did I ever see one painted ?—described 
Have I never dreamed of one ? 
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Did my fether. mother, tmolo, aunt, brothere, or sisters, ever sm a 
vfhitebealr t What would tdieyjgivel How woiiidthw behave 1 How 
would the white bear hate behaved? Is he wild ? Tame 1 Terrible? 
l^nght Smooth? 
wa the white bear worth seeing 1 
—li there no sin in it 1— 

. xiMle it better than a black one? 


VOLUME THE SIXTH. 

CHAPTER I. 

Wb’jli not stop two moments, my dear sir j—only, as we have got through 
these five volumes (do, sir, sit down upon a set,—they are better than 
nothinff), 1^ us just look back upon the country we have passed 
through. 

——What a wilderness has it been J and what a mercy that wo have 
not both of us been lost, or devoured by wild beasts in it! 

Did you think the world itself, sir, had contained such a number of 
jackasses ?—How they viewed and reviewed us as we passed over the 
rivulet at the bottom of that little valley!—and when we climbed 
over the hill, and were just getting out of sight, - good God ! what a 
braying did they all set up together! 

—Prithee, shepherd, who keeps all those jack asses ! * • • 

—Heaven be their comforter!—What! are they never curried 1— 
Are they never taken in in winter?—Bray,—bray,—bray. Bray on, 

—the world is deeply your debtor;-louder still;—that’s nothing; 

—in'^od sooth, yon are illused.—Was I a jack-ass, I solemnly declare 
I woiud bray in G sol-re-ut !rom morning even unto night. 


CHAPTER II. 

When my father had danced his white bear backwards and forwards 
through half-a-dozen pages, he closed the book for good and all,—and, 
in a kind of triumph, re-delivered it into Trim’s hand, with a nod to 
lay it upon the scrutoire, where he found it. 

Tristram, said he, shall be made to conjugate every word in the dic- 
tiona^, backwards and forwards the same way;—every word, Yorick, 
by this means, yon see, is converted into a thesis or an hypothesis;— 
every thesis and hypothesis have an offspring of prepositions; and each 
preposition has its own consequences and conclusions;—every one of 
which leads the mind on again into fresh tracts of inquiries and doubt* 
ingl.—The force of this engine, added my father, is incredible, in open¬ 
ing a dbild^s head.’—’Tis enough, brother Shandy, cried my uncle 
T(by, to burst it into a thousand splinters.— 

I i^snme, said Yorick, smiling, it must be owing to this—(for, let 
logicians say what they will, it is not to be accounted for sufilciently 
from the bare use of the ten predicaments)—that the famous Vincent 
Qutrino, amongst the many other astonishing feats of his childhood, of 
wUoh the Cardinal Bembo has given the world so exact a story,— 
should be able to paste up, in the public schools at Borne, so ea rly 
M in the eighth jjrear of his age, no less than four thomand five hun¬ 
dred and fflxty different theses, upon the most abstruse points of the 
most abstvom theology;—and to defend wid m^tftin t^em in such 
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Borl as to ograttkp and dambfouiul Ms oppon«at8.«---«-1lfliatk 
iny latliKsr, to Nltat is tol^ us of Alphoosus Tos^ttusy wlto* almost iu Ms 
nurse’s arms, learned all the sciences and liberal arts, vitbout beine 
taught any one of them 1—What shall we saY of the great Peiresklns 1 
——That’s the very one, cried my uncle Toby, I once told you of bro¬ 
ther Shandy, who walked a matter of five hundred zailea, reckoning 
from Paris to Schevling, and from Sohevling ba(^ again, merely to see 
Btevinus’s fiying chariot.—He was a very great man ! addedony unole 
Toby (meaning Stevinos.)-He was so, brother Toby, said my fa¬ 

ther, (meaning Peire^ius)and had multiplied Ms ideas so fast, and 
increased his knowledge to such a prodigious stock, that, if ve may 
give credit to an anecdote concerning him, which we cannot withhold 
here, without shaking the authority of all anecdotes whatever,—at 
seven years of age his father committed entirely to his care the educa¬ 
tion of his yonnger brother, a boy of five years old, witii the eole 

management of all his concerns.-Was the father as wise as the ami 1 

quoth my uncle Toby.-1 should think not, said Yorick.——’But 

what are these, continued ray father—(breaking out in a kind of en¬ 
thusiasm)—what are these to those prodigies of childhood in Orotiua, 
Scioppius, Heinsius, Polilian, Pascal, Joseph Scaliger, Ferdinand de 
Caraou6 and others;—some of whom left off their mhsUmtial forms 
at nine years old, or sooner, and went on reasoning without tbam;— 
others went through their classics at seven;—wrote tragedies at eight. 
—Ferdinand de Cordou6 was so wise at nine—’twas thought the Devil 
was in him :—and at Venice gave such proofs of his knowledge and 

goodness that the monks imagined he was Antichrist, or nothing.- 

Others were masters of fourteen languages at ten-finished the course 
of their rhetoric, poetry, logic, and ethics, at eleven; —put forth their 
commentaries upon Servius and Martianus Capella at twelve; and at 
thirteen received their degrees in philosophy, laws, and divinity.— 
But you forget the great Lipsius, quoth yorick,who composed a work 

the day he was born.-They should have wiped it up, said my uncle 

Toby, and said no more about it. 

CHAPTER III. 

When the cataplasm was ready, a scruple of de^rum had unseajson- 
ably rose up in Susannah’s conscience, about holding the candle whilst 
Slop tied it on: Slop had [not treated Susannah’s distemper with ano¬ 
dynes ;—and so a quarrel had ensued betwixt them. 

—Oh 1 oh !—said Slop, casting a glance of undue freedom in Susan 
nah’s face, as she declined the office;—then, I think, 1 know you, ma¬ 
dam.-——You know mo, sir ! said Susannah fastidiously and with a 
toss of her head, levelled evidently, not at his profeaiion, but' at the 
Doctor himself;—you know me ! cried Susannan again—Doctor 
Slop clapped his finger and his thumb instantly upon his nostrils: 

—Susannah’s spleen was ready to burst at it;-'Tis false, said 

Susannah.—-Come, come, Mrs. Modesty, said Slop, not alittlemated 

with the success of his last thrustIf you won’t hold the candle.and 

look, —you may hold it and shut your eyes-That’s one of yonr 

Popish shifts, cried Susannah.--’Tis better, said Slop, with a hod, 

than no shift at all, young woman.--1 defy you, sir, cried Susannah, 

pulling her shift-sleeve below her elbow. 

It was almost impoaaiblo for two poisons to assist each o|her in a 
stirgical case with a jnoro splenetic cordiality. 
i 0 
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^lop up thfl eitaplasm:—Sunstnnaih fttiatohpd up the caudle, 

-i*^A HtHe this mji said Slop—Susannah, loohihg one way, and 
ro#thg another, instantly set fire to Slop’s wig; which, being some* 
wl^t ^nshy and unctuous withal, was burnt out before it was well 
kindled.—i—.You impudent whore ! cried—Slop, (for what-is jjas- 
aiefi but a itild beast ?)~you impudent whore ! cried Slop, getting 
upright, with the cataplasta in his hand.-1 never was the de¬ 

duction ef anybody’s nose, said Susannah; which is more than you 

cjjta say.——Is it! cried Slop, throwing the cataplasm in her face.- 

Y«, it i«* cried Susannah, returning the compliment with what was 
left in the pan. 

CHAPTER IV. 

DooTOft Slop and Susannah filed cross’bills against each other in the 
parlottt; which done, as the cataplasm had failed, they retired into 
the kitchen to prepare a fonieiition for me ; and whilst that was doing, 
mf iNsher determined the point as you will read. 

CHAPTER V. 

You see ’Ais high time, said my father, addressing himself equally to 
my uncle Toby and Yorick, to take tliis yoting creature out of these 
women's bands and put him into those of a private governor. Marcus 
Aritonius provided fourteen governors, all at once, to superintend his 
son Commodus’s education ; — and in six weeks he cashiered five 
of them. — I know very well, continued my father, that Commo¬ 
dus’s mother was iti love with a gladiator at the time of her concep¬ 
tion ; which accounts for a great many of Commodus’s cruelties when 
htf'became emperor ;—but still 1 am of opinion that those five whom 
Antonins dismissed did Commodus’s temper in that short time, more 
hurt than the other nine were able to rectify all their lives long. 

Now as I consider the person who is to be about ray son, as the mir¬ 
ror in which he is to view himself from morning to night: and by 
which he is to adjust his looks, his carriage, and perhaps, the inmost 
sentiments of his heart,—I would have one, Yorick, if imssible, polished 

at all points, fit for my child to look into.-This is very good sense, 

quoth my uncle Toby to himself. 

—There is, continued my father, a certain mien and motion ol‘ the 
body and all it parts, both in acting and speaking, which argues a man 
tvell witkin } and I am not at all surprised that Gregory of Nazianzuui, 
upon Onserving thehasty ana untoward gestures of Julian, should foretell 
he would one day become an apo.state;—or that St. Ambrose should 
turn his amanuensis out of doors, because by an indecent motion of his 
he.ld, which went backwards and forwards like a Hailor that Denio; 
critus should conceive Protagoras to be a scholar, from seeing him bind 
up a faggot, and thrUsling, as he did it, the small twigs inwards.— 
There Are a thousand unnoticed openings, continued my father, which 
let a penetrating eye at once into a man’s soul ; and I maintain it, 
added he, that a man of sense does not lay down his hat in coming in¬ 
to a room, or take it up in going out of it, but something escapes which 
discovers him. 

It is fbr these reasons, continued my father, that the governor I 
make choice of shall neither lisp, nor squint, nor wink, nor talk loud, 
nor look fierce, nor foolish;—nor bite his lips, nor grind Ids teeth, nor 
speak through his nose, nor pickit, nor blow it with his fingers. 
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He shall neither #silk fast, nof slow, nor fold his arms,—^for th^t is 
laziness;—nor hang them down, for that is folly; nor hide them in his 
pocket,—for that is nonsense. 

He shall neither strike, nor pinch, nor tickle,—nor bite, nor cut his 
nails, nor hawk, nor spit, nor snift, nor drum with his feet or fingers 
in company; nor (according to Erasmus) shall he speak to any one in 
making water,—nor shall he point to carrion nor excrement. Kow 
this is all nonsense again, quoth my uncle Toby to himself. 

I will have him, continued my father, cheerful,/aceic, joviid; at the 
same time prudent, attentive to bmauess, vigilant, acute, inventive, 
quick in resolving doubts and speculative questions; he shall be wise, 
and judicious, and learned. And why not humble, and moderate, and 
gentle-tempered, and good? said Yorick.—And why not, cried my un¬ 
cle Toby, free, and generous, and bountiful, and brave ?—He shall, my 
dear Toby, replied my father, getting up and shaking him by hm 
hand. Then, brother Shandy, answered my uncle Toby, raising him- 
selt off the chair, and laying down his pipe to take hold of my father’s 
other hand,—I humbly beg I may recommend poor Le Fevre’s son to 
you—( a tear of joy of the first water sparkled in my uncle Toby's eye 
—and another, the fellow to it, in the Corporal’s, as the proposition 
was made)—^you will see why, when you read Le Fevre’s story. Fool 
that I Wivs! nor can I recollect (nor perhaps you), without turning 
back to the place, what it was that hindered me from letting the Coor- 
poral tell it in his own words but the occasion is lost,—1 must tell 
it now in my own, 

CHAPTER VT, 

THE 8TOSY OP LB PJBVRE, 

It was some time in the summer of that year in which Dendermond 
was taken by the Allies, which was about seven years before my father 
came into the country,-—and about as many after the time that my 
untile Toby and Trim had privately decamped from my father’s house 
in town, in order to lay some of the finest sieges to some of the finest 
fortified cities in Europe;—when my uncle Toby was one evening get¬ 
ting his .supper, with Trim sitting behind him at a small sideboard, 
~l say sitting,—for, in consideration of the Corporal’s lame knee 
(which sometimes gave him ext^uisite pain) when my uncle Toby diiied 
or supped alone, he would never sufter the Corporal to stand; and the 
poor fellow’s veneration for his master was such that, with a proper 
artillery, my uncle Toby could have taken Dendermond itself with less 
trouble than he was able to gain this point over him; for many a time, 
when my uncle Toby supposed the Corporal’s leg was at rest, he would 
look back, and detect him standing behind him with the most dutiful 
respect. This bred more little squabbles betwixt them than all other 
causes, for five-and-twenty years together: but this is neither here nor 
there, why do 1 mention it ? Ask my pen: it governs me, I govern 
not it. 

He was one evening sitting thus at his supper, when the landlord of 
ft little inn in the village came into the parlour, with an empty phial 
in his hand, to beg a glass or two of sack.—'Tis a poor gentleman, 1 
think of the army, said the landlord, who has been taken ill at my 
house four days ago, and has never held up his head since, or had a 
desire to taste anything, till just now, that he has a fancy for a glass 
of sack and a thin toast.— I'lhink, says he, taking his hand from his 
forehead, it would cvw/ort me. 
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If 1 oonld neither beg, borrow, nor buy such a thing, ^ded jhe 
landlord, I would almost steal it for the poor gentleman, he is so ill. 1 
hope in God he will still mend, continued he; we are all of us oon« 
ceraed for him. 

—Thou art a good-natured soul, 1 will answer for thee, cried^ my 
un<de Toby: and thou ahalt drink the poor gentleman’s health in a 
glass of sack thyself, and take a couple of bottl«t with my servitw, and 
tell him he is heartily welcome to th^m, and to a dozen more, if they 
will do him good. 

Though 1 am penuaded, said my uncle Toby, as the landlord shut 
the door, he is a very compassionate fellow. Trim, yet I eannot help 
entertaining a high opinion of his guest too. There must be some* 
thing more than common in him, that, in so short a time, should win 

so much upon the affecticms of his host;-And of his whole family, 

added the Corporal, for they are all concerned for him—-—Step after 
him, said my uncle Toby : do Trim; and ask if he knows his name. 

—I have quite forgot it truly, said the landlord, coming hack 
into the parlour with the Corporal: —but I can ask his son again.—— 
Has he a son with him, then 1 said my uncle Toby. 

—A boy, replied the landlord, of about eleven or twelve years of 
age; but the poor creature has tasted almost os little as his father: he 
does nothing but mourn and lament for him night and day. He has 
not stirred from his bed side these two days. 

My nncle Toby laid down his knife and fork, and thrust his plate 
from before him, as the landlord gave him the account ; and Trim, 
without being ordered, took it away, without saying one word, and in 
a few minutes after, brought him his pipe and tobacco. 

—Stay in the room a little, said my nncle Toby. 

Trim ! said my uncle Toby, after he lighted his pipe, and smoked 
about a dozen whilfs.—Trim came in front of his master, and made his 
bow; my uncle Toby smoked on, and said no more.—Corporal! said 
my uncle TobyThe Corporal made his bow—My uncle Toby pro* 
ceeded ne farther, but hnished^his pipe. 

Trim ! said my nncle Toby, I have a project in my head, as it is a 
bad night, of wrapping myself up warm m my roquelaurey and paying 
a visit to this poor gentleman.—Your honour’s roquclaure, replied the 
Corporal, has not once been on since the night before your honour re¬ 
ceived your wound, when we mounted guard in the trenches before 
the gate of St. Nicholas; and, besides, it is so cold and rainy a night 
that, what with the roquelaurc, and what with the weather, *twill be 
enough to give your honour your death, and bring on your honour’s 
torment in your groin.—I fear so, replied my nncle Toby; but I am 
not at rest in my mind, Trim, since the account the landlord has given 
me. 1 wish I had not known so much of this affair, added my uncle 

Toby, or that 1 had known more of it. How shall we manage it ?- 

Leave it, an’ pleasq your honour, to me, quoth the Corporal. I’ll take 
my hat and stick, and go to the house and reconnoitre, and act ac* 
cordingly; and I will bring your honour a full account in an hour.— 
Thou shalt go. Trim, said my uncle Toby, and here’s a shilling for thee 
to drink with his servant.—1 shall get it all out of him, said the Cor¬ 
poral, shutting the door. 

My uncle Toby filled his second pipe ; and had it not been that he 
qow and then wandered from the point, with considering whether it 
waa not full as well to have ibe curtain of the tunaiUe « straight Unq 
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as A erooked one,—>hd might be said to have ibongbt of nothing 
elao bnt poor Le Fevre uidhis boy the whole time he smoked it. 

CHAPTER VII, 

TBK STORY <i» LB rBYBB COKTINVKl). 

It was not till my uncle Toby had knocks the ashes out of his third 
pipe, that Corporal Trim returned from the inn, and gave him the 
following account 

-1 despaired at first, said the Corporal, of being able to bring 

bMk your honour any kind of intelligenca oonomning the poor sidk 
Lieutenant—Is he in the army, then 1 said my uncle Toby*—He hs# 
said the Corporal.—And in what regiment 1 said my uncle Toby.—I’ll 
tell your honour, replied the Corporal, everything straight forwards, 
as I learnt it.—Then, Trim, I’ll fill another pipe, said my unole Toby,- 
and not interrupt thee till thou hast done; so sit down at thy ease. 
Trim, in the window-seat, and begin thy story again.—The Oorpond 
made his old bow, which generally spoke as plain as a bow could speak 
it, Yow honour is good: —and having done that, he .sat down, as he 
was ordered, and began the story to my uncle Toby, over a^n in 
pretty near the same words. 

1 despaired at fimt, said the Corporal, of being able to biin^ back 
any intelligence to your honour, about the Lieutenant and his son : 
for, when 1 asked where his servant was, from whom I made mndi 

sure of knowing everything which was proper to be asked,-(TW^ 

a right distinction, Trim, said my uncle Toby)-1 was answered, an’ 

please your honour, that he had come to the inn with hired horses, 
which, upon finding himself unable to proceed (to join, I suppose, the 
regiment) he had dismissed the morning after he came. If 1 get 
better, my dear, said he, as he gave his purse to his son to pay tne 
man, we can hire horses from hence. 

Bnt alas! the i)oor gentleman will nevei* go from hence, said the 
landlady to me, for I heard the death-watch all the night long; and, 
when he dies, the youth, his son, will certainly die with himi for he is 
broken-hearted already. 

I was hearing this account, continued the Corporal, when the youth 
came into the kitchen, to order the thin toast the landlord spoke of; 
—But 1 will do it for my father myself, said the youth. Pray let save 
yon the trouble, young gentleman, said I, taking up a fork for the 
purpose, and offering him my chair to sit down upon by the fire, 
whilst 1 did it. 1 believe, sir, said he, very modestly, I can please him 
best myself. I am sure, said I, his honour will not like the toast the 
worse for being toasted by an old soldier. The youth took hold of my 
hand, and instantly burst into tears. Poor youth! said my uncle 
Toby; he has been bred up from an infant in the army; and. the name 
of a soldier, Trim, sounded in his ears like the name of a friend !—I 
wish I had him here. 

- 1 never, in the longest march, said the Corporal, had so great a 

mind for my dinner, as I had to ory with him for company. What 
could be the matter with me, an’ please your honour 1 

Nothing in the world. Trim, said my uncle Toby, blowing his nose, 
but that thou art a good-natured fellow. 

When I gave him the toast, continued the Corporal, I thought it 
was proper to teli him I was Captain Shandy’s servant, and that your 
hpnour (though a stranger) was extremely concerned for his father f 
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and thiat if tli^re was anything in yohr honse or cellar^——-{And thou 

might’st have added my purse, too, said my uncle Toby)-ho was 

heartily welcome to it. He made a very low bow (which was meant 
to your honour), but no answer;—for his heart was full;—so he went 
up'Stairs with the toast. I warrant you, my dear, said I, as I opened 
the kitchen-door, your father will be well again. Mr. Yorick’s curate 
traa smoking a pipe by the kitchen Are; but said not a word, good or 
bad, to comfort the youth. I thought it wrong, added the Corporal. 
—I think so too, said my uncle Toby. 

When the Lieutenant had taken his glass of sack and toast, he felt 
himself a little revived, and sent down into the kitchen to let me know 
that, in about ten minutes, he should be glad if I would step up-stairs. 
—I believe, said the landlord, he is going to say his prayers; for. there 
was a book laid upon the chair by his bed-side, and, as I shut the door, 
I saw his son take up a cushion. 

I thought, said the Curate, that you gentlemen of the artoy, Mr. 
Trim, never said your prayers at all. I heard the poor gentleman say 
his prayers last night, said the landlady, very devoutly, and with my 
own ears, or 1 could not have believed it. Are you sure of it? replied 
the Curate. A soldier, an’ please your reverence, said I, prays as often 
(of his own accoid) as a parson; and when he is fighting for his king, 
and for his own life, and i‘or his honour too, he has the most reason to 
pray to God of any one in the whole world. ’Twas well said of thee. 
Trim, said my uncle Toby. But when a soldier, said I, an’ please your 
reverence, has been standing for twelve hours together in the trenches, 
uj) to his knees iu cold water—or engaged, said I, for months together 
in long and dangci ous marches;—harassed, jierhaps, in his rear to¬ 
day harrassing others to-morrow;—detached here countermanded 
there;—resting this niglit out upon his arms;—btiat up in his shirt 
the next;—benumbed in his joints;—perhaps without straw in his 
tent to kneel on;—must say his prayers and /cAoi he can. I be¬ 
lieve, said f, for 1 was piyued, quoth the <\»rporal, f<»r the reputatiou 
of the army—1 believe, an’ please your reverence, said I, that when a 
soldier gets lime to pray—he prays as heartily as a puj son--though not 
with all his fu.<8 and hypocrisy. Thou shouldst not have said tluit. 
Trim, said my uncle Toby --for God only knows who is a hypocrite/ 
.and who is not. At the great and general review of ns all, Corporal, at 
iho day of judgment (and not till thou)—it will he seen who Lave done 
their duties iu this world, and who have not; and we shall ]>e ad¬ 
vanced, Trim, accordingly. 1 hope we shall, said Trim. It is in the 
Scripture, said my uncle Toby; and I will show it thee to morrow. In 
the moan time we may depend upon it, Trim, for our comfort, sfiid my 
uncle Toby, that God Almighty is so good and just a Governor <»f the 
world that, if we have but done our duties in it, it w'ill never be in¬ 
quired into whether we have done them in a red coat or a black one. 

1 hope not, said the Corporal. But go on. Trim, said my uncle Toby, 
with thy story. 

When I w'ent up, continued the Corporal, into the Lieutenant’s 
room, which 1 did not do till the expiration of the ten minutes, he was 
lying in his bed, with his head raised upon his hand, with his elbow 
upon his pillow, and a clean white cambric handkerchief beside it. The 
youth wuw just stooping down to take up the cushion, upon which 1 
I supposed be had been kneeling ; the book was laid upon the bed ; 
and, as he arose, iu taking up the cushion with one hand, he reached 
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out Ms other to take ^ away at the same time.—Iiet it remain there 
my dear, said the Lieutenant.— 

He did not offer to speali to me till I had walked up close to his bed- 
side.—If you are Captain Shandy’s servant, said he, you must present 
my thanks to your master, with my little boy’s thanks along with them, 
for his courtesy to me.— If he was of Leven’s ?—said the Lieutenant. 
—I told him your honour was,—-Then said he, I served three cam¬ 
paigns with him in Flanders, and remember him; but’tismost likely, 
as I had not the honour of any acquaintance with him, that he knows no¬ 
thing of me. You will tell him, however, that the person his good-nature 
has laid under obligations to him is one lie Fevre, a Lieutenant in An¬ 
gus’s—but he knows me not,—said he, a second time, musing ; possibly 
he may my story, added he. IVay tell the Captain I was the ensign at 
Breda whose wife was most unfortui»ately killed with a musket-shoi^ 

as she lay in my arms in my tent.-1 remember the story, an’please 

your honour, said I, very well.-Do you so I -said he, wiping his eyes 

with his handkerchief,—then well may I.-In saying this, he drew a 

little ring out of his bosom, which seemed tied with a black riband 
about his neck, and kissed it twice. Here, Billy, said he; the boy flew 
across the room to the bed side—andj falling down upon his knee, took 
the ring in bis band, and kissed it too,—then kissed his father, and sat 
down upon the bed and wept. 

I wish, said my uncle Toby,with a deep sigh; 1 wish, Trim, I was asleep. 

Your honour, replied the Corporal, is too much concerned—Shall I 
potir your honour out a glass of sack to your pipe!—Do, Trim, said my 
uncle Toby. 

I remember, said my uncle Toby, sighing again, the story of the En¬ 
sign and his wife, with a circumstance his modesty omittedand par¬ 
ticularly well that he, as well as oho, npon some account or other (I 
forget what) was universally pitied by the whole regiment; but liuish 
the story thou .art upon.- -’Tis finished already, said the Corporal, for I 
eould stay no longin'; so wished his honour a good night. Young Le 
I'Ycre rose from otf the heel, anti saw me to the bottom of the stairs ; 
and, as wc went down together, told me that they had come from Ire¬ 
land, and were on their route to join the regiment in Flanders. But 
.das ! .said the Corporal, the Lieutenant’s bust day’s march is over !— 
Then what is to become of hi.s poor boy ‘S cricel my uncle Toby. 

CHAPTER VlII. 

Tlin STORY 01-' LK FK\TUS CONXINUBn. 

It was to my uncle Toby’s eternal hononr, though I tell it only lor tho 
.^ake of those who, when cooped in betwixt a natural and a positive 
law, know not, for tlioir souls, Avhieli way in tho 'World to turn them¬ 
selves,— that notwithstanding my uncle Toby was warmly engaged at 
that time in carrying on the siege of Dcudenuond, parallel with the 
Allies, who pretsed theirs on so vigorously that they searee allo'ived 
hitti time to get his dinner :—that nevertheless he gave up Dender- 
mond, though he had already made a lodgment upon the countei’scarp; 
and bent Ms whole thoughts towards the private distresses at the inn ; 
and, except that he ordered the garden-gate to be bolted up, by which 
he might be said to have turned the siege of Dendermond into a block¬ 
ade—he left Dendermond to itself, to be relieved or not by the French 
king, as tho French king thought good; and onl^ considered how hu 
hithsclf should relieve the poor Licuttnunt and lus son. 
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—That kiad B^g who is a friend to the friendless, shall rec(nn;|^nse 

Thou hast left this matter short, said my jinole Toby to the Coporal, 
as he was putting him to bed,—and I will tell thee in what, Trim: In 
the firat place, when thou mad^t an offer of my services to Le Fevre, 
as sickness and travelling are both expensive, and thou knowcet he was 
but a poor lieutenant, with a son to subsist as well as himself out of his 
payv that thou didst not make an offer to him of my purse; because, 
had he stood in need, thou knowest Trim, he had been as welcome to 
it as myself.—Your honour knows, said the Corporal, 1 had no orders. 
True, quoth my uncle Toby, thou didst very right. Trim, as a soldier— 
but o«rtainly very wrong as a man. 

In the second place, for which indeed, thou hast the same excuse, cou" 
tinned my uncle Toby,—when thou offeredst him whatever was in 
house—thou shouldst have offered him my house too. A sick brother om> 
oer should have the best quarters, Trim j and if we had him with us, 
we could tend and look to him : Thou art an excellent nurse thyself. 
Trim ; and what with thy care of him, and the old woman's, and his 
boy’s and mine together, we might recruit him again at once, and set 
him upon his legs. 

In a fortnight or three weeks, added my uncle Toby, smiling, he 
might march. He will never march, an’ please your honour, in this 
world, said the Corporal. He will march, said my unde Toby, rising 
up from the side of the bed with one shoe off. An’ please your honour, 
said the Corporal, he will never march but to his grave. He sAall 
march, cried my uncle Toby, marching the foot which had a shoe on, 
though, without advancing an inch,—he sAall march to his regiment. 
He cannot stand it, said the Corporal. He shall be supported, said my 
uncle Toby. He’ll drop at last, said the Corporal; and what will be¬ 
come of his boy ? He s/iall not drop, said my uncle Toby, firmly. A 
well-a-day—do what we can for him, said Trim, maintaining his point, 
the poor soul will die. He shall not die ly O — I cried my undo Toby. 

The accusing spirit, which flew up to Heaven’s Chancery with the 
oath, blushed as he gave it in; and the recording angel, as he wrote it 
down, dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out for ever. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Mr uncle Toby went to his bureau, put his purse into his breeohes- 
pocket, and, having ordered the Corporal to go early in the morning 
for a physician, he went to bed and fell asleep, 

CHAPTER X. 

vi; BTOAY OP LS PBVKE COUTIHUED. 

The sun looked bright the morning after, to every eye in the village 
but Le Fevre’a and his afflicted son’sthe hand of death pressed heavy 
upon his eye-lids ; and hardly could the wheel at the cistern turn 
round its circle—when my uncle Toby, who had risen up an hour be¬ 
fore his wonted time, entered the Lieutenant’s room, and, without pre¬ 
face or apology, sat himself down upon the chair by the bed-side, and, 
independently of all modes and customs, opened the curtain in the 
manner an old friend and brother-officer would have done it; and asked 
him how he did,—^how he had rested in the night—what was his com¬ 
plaint,—where was his pain,—and what he could do to help him;— 
and, without giving him time to awswer any of those inquiries, went on, 
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aad told him of the little plan 'which he had been oonoerting with the 
Corporal the nicht before for him. 

Yon shall go nome directly, Le Fevre, said my 'uncle Toby, to my 
house,—^and we’ll send for a doctor to see what’s the matter ;>~and we’ll 
have an apotheca ^; and the corporal shall be your nurse } md 111 be 
your servant, Le ^Wre, 

There was a frankness in my uncle Toby, not the of familiarity, 
but the cause ef it, which let you at once into his soul, and showed you 
the goodness of his nature. To this, there was something in his looks, 
and voice, and manner, superadded, which eternally be^oned to the 
unforttinate to come and take shelter under him; so that, before my 
uncle Toby had half finished the kind offers he was making to the 
ther, had the son insenidbly pressed up close to his knees, and had taken 
hold of the breast of his coat, and was pulling it towards him. The 
blood and spirits of Le Fevre, which were waxing cold and slow within 
him, and were retreating to their last citadel, the heart,—^rallied back, 
—the film forsook his eyes for a moment; he looked up irishfully in 
my uncle Toby’s face; then cast a look upon his boy; and that ligament, 
fine as it was—was never broken 1 

Nature instantly ebb’d again;—the film returned to its place j—the 
pulse flutteredstopped;~went on,—throbbed,—stopped again;— 
moved, stopped.—Shall 1 go on 't -No. 

CHAPTER XI. 

I AH so impatient to return to my own story that what remains of 
young Le Fevre’s, that is, from this turn of his fortune to the time my 
uncle Toby recommended him for my preceptor, shall be told in a 
very few words in the next chapter.—Alt that is necessary to be added 
to this chapter is as folldws :— 

That my uncle Toby, with young Le Fevre in his hand, attended 
the poor lieutenant, as chief mournere to his ^ave. 

That the governor of Lendermond paid his obsequies all militaiy 
honours;—and that Yorick, not to be behindhand, paid him all 
ecclesiastic,—for he buried him in his chancel. And it appears, like* 
wise, he preached a funeral sermon over him. 

—I say it appears,—for it was Yorick’s custom, which I suppose a 
general one with those of his profession, on the first leaf of every 
sermon which he composed, to chronicle down the time, the place, 
and the occasion of its being preached ; to this, he was ever wont to 
add some short comment or stricture upon the sernion itself,—seldom, 
indeed, much to its credit. For instance, “ This sermon upon the 
Jewish dispensation,—I don’t like it at all;—though I own there is a 
world of waterdandish knowledge in it;—but ’tis all tritical, and 
most tritioally put together—This is but a flimsy kind of composition. 
What was in my head when I made it I”— 

—A. B. The excellency of this text is that it will suit any sermon; 
—and of this sermon,—that it will suit any text. 

-"For this sermon 1 shall be hanged,—for 1 have stol«a the 

greatest part of it. Doctor Paidagunes found me out. Set a 
thief to catch a thief.” 

On the back of half a dozen I find written, So, so—and no more 
and upon a couple. Moderate ; by which, so far as one may gather 
from ^tieri’s Italian Dictionary,—but mostly from the authority of a 
piece of green whipcord, which seemed to have been the unraveUing of 
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Yorick’s whip-lash, with which he has left us the two sermons marked 
Mod&raio, and the half dozen of Ho so, tied fest togethen in one handle 
by themselves,—one may safely suppose he meant pretty nearly the 
same thing. 

There is hut one difficulty in the way of this conjecture, which is 
this, that the moderoAos are five times hotter than the so so's ; —show 
ten times more knowledge of the human hearthave seventy times 
more wit and spirit in them;—-(and to rise properly in my climax)— 
discover a thousand times more genius; and, to crown all, are infinitely 
more entertaining than those tied up with them;—for which reason, 
whenever Yorick’s sermons are offered to the world, though 

I shall admit hut one out of the whole number of the so so’s, 1 shall, 
nevertheless, adventure to print the two modcratos without any sort of 
scruple. 

What Yoriefc could mean I)y tho words k)Uanmiie,^tenule ,— 
sometimes adagio, —as applied to theological compositions, and with 
which he has characterised some of these sermons, I dare not venture 
to guess, 1 am more puzzled still upon finding a I' ocCam alta / upon 
one;— Con slreiyilo upon the hack of another -,-~—SicUiana uj)on a third ; 
—Alla vapdla upon a fourth;—C'oa T a»w upon this; Hcnzo V arco 
upon that. AH I know is that they are musical terms, and have a 
meaning;—and, as he was a musical man, J will make no doubt hut 
that, by some (juaint application of such metaphors to the compositions 
i n hand, they imprcffflcd very distinct ideas of their several characters 
upon his fancy,—whatever they may do upon that of others. 

Amongst these, there is that particular sermon which has unac¬ 
countably led me into this digression. The funeral sermon upon poor 
Lo Fevre, wrote out very fairly, as if from a hasty copy. 1 take notice 
of it the more because it seems to have been his favourite comiJosition. 
—It is upon mortality; and is tied length-ways and cro^-ways with a 
yarn tlirum, and then rolled up and twisted round with a half-sheet of 
dirty blue paper, which seems to have been once the cast cover of a 
Oeneral Keview,. which to this day smells horribly of horse drugs. 
Whether these marks of humiliation were designed,—I something 
doubt ; because at the end of the sermon (and not at the beginning of 
it)—very different from his way of treating the rest, he had wrote— 

Bravo I -Though not very offeneively, for it was at two inches, at 

least, and a half’s distance from and below the concluding line of the 
sermon, at the very extremity of tho page, and in that right-hand 
corner of it which, you know, is generally covered with your thumb ; 
and, to do it justice, it is wrote besides with a crow’s quill, so faintly, 
in a small Italian hand, as scarcely to solicit tho eye towards the place, 
whether your thumb is there or not;—so that, from the matter of it, it 
stands half excused; and being wrote, moreover, with very pale ink, 
diluted almost to nothing,—’tis more like a ritratto of the shadow of 
Vanity than of Vanity herself—of the two; resembling rather a faint 
thought of transient applause, secretly stirring up in the heart of the 
eot^oser, than a gross mark of it, coarsely obtruded upon the world. 

With all these extenuations, I am aware that, in publishing this, I 
do no service to Yorick’s character as a modest man;—but all men. 
have their failings ! and what lessens this still farther, and almost 
wipes it away, is this,—that tho word was struck through some¬ 
time afterwards (as aijpears from a different tint of the ink) with a ' 
line quite acrqss it, as if he had retracted, or he was ashamed of the 
opinion he had once entertained of it. 
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These short character of his sermons wore always written, excepting 
in this one instance, upon the first leaf of his sermon, which served as 
a cover to it; and usually upon the inside of it, which was turned 
towards the text ; but at the end of his discourse, where, perhaps, he 
had five or six pages, and sometimes, perhaps, a whole score to turn 
himself in, he took a larger circuit, and, indeed, a much more mettle¬ 
some one,—aa if he had snatched the occasion of unlacing himself with 
a few more frolicsome strokes at vice, than the straitness of the, pulpit 
allowed. These, though, hussar-like, they skirmish lightly and out of 
all order, are still auxiliaries on the side of virtue. Tell me, then^ 
Mynheer Asunder lllonederdondergewedcnstronke, why they should 
not bo printed together 1 

♦ 

CHAPTER Xir. 

Whkn my uncle Toby had turned every tiling into money, and settled 
all accounts betwixt the agent of the regiment and Le Povre, and be¬ 
twixt Le Fevre and all mankind, there remained nothing more in my 
uncle Toby’s hands than an old regimental coat and sword ; so that my 
uncle Toby found little or no opposition from the world in taking ad¬ 
ministration. Tho coat my uncle Toby gave the Corporal. Wear it. 
Trim, said my uncle Toby, as long as it will hold together, lor the sake 
of the poor lieutenant. And this, said my uncle Toby, taking up the 
sword in his hand, and drawing it out of tho scabbard as he spoke,— 
and this, Lc Fevre, I’ll save for thee ; ’tis all the lortune, continued my 
uncle Toby, hanging it up upon a crook, and pointing to it,—’tis all 
the fortune, my dear Le Fevre, which God has loft thee ; but if ho has 
given thee a heart to fight thy way with it in the world, and thou doest 
it like a man of honour,—’tis enough for us. 

As soon as my uncle Toby had laid a foundation, and taught him to 
inscribe a regular ].)£)lygon iu a circle, he sent him to a public school, 
where, excepting Whitsuntide and Christmas, at which times the Cor¬ 
poral was punctually despatched for him, he remained to the spring of 
the year Seventeen ; when tho stories of the Emperor’s sending his 
army into Hungary against the Tufks, kindling a spark of fire in his 
bosom, he left his Greek and Latin, without leave, and, throwing him¬ 
self upon his knees before my uncle Toby, begged his father’s sword, 
and my uncle Toby’s leave along with it, to go and try his fortune un¬ 
der Eugene. Twice did my uncle Toby forget his wound, and cry out, 
Le Fevre, I will go with thee, and thou shalt fight beside me.!—and 
twice he laid his hand upon his groin, and hung down his head in sor¬ 
row and disconsolation. 

My uncle Toby took down the sword from the crook, where it had 
hung untouched ever since the Lieutenant’s death, and delivered it to 
the Corporal to brighten up; and, having detained Le Fevre a single 
fortnight to equip him, and contract for his passage to Leghorn—he 
put the sword into his hand.—If thou art brave, Le Fevre, said my un¬ 
cle Toby, this will not fail thee ; but Fortune, said he (musing a little) 
—Fortune may,—and if she does, added ray uncle Toby, embracing 
him,—come back again to me, Le Fevre, and we will shape thee another 
.course. 

The greatest injury could not have oj^pressed the heart of Le Fevre 
more than my uncle Toby’s paternal imdnesshe parted from my 
uncle Toby as the best of sons from the best of fathers;—b^h dropped 
tears; and, as my uncle Toby gave him his last kiss, ho slipped sixty 
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gnineas, tied tip in an old purse of his father’s, in which was his ao« 
ther’s ring, into his hand, and bade God bless him. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Ls Fbvse got up to the Imperial army jast time enough to try what 
metal his sword was made of, at the defeat of the Turks before Bel¬ 
grade ; but a series of unmerited mischances had pursued him Jfirom 
that moment, and trod close upon his heels for four years together after. 
He had withstood these buffetings to the last, till sickness overtook 
him at Marseilles, whence he wrote my uncle Toby word he^ had l<wt 
his time, hte services, his health, and in short everything but his sword j 
and was waiting for the first ship to return back to him. 

As t his letter came to hand about six weeks before Susannah’s acci¬ 
dent, lie Fevre was hourly expected, and was uppermost in my uncle 
Toby’s mind all the time my father was giving him and Yorick a de¬ 
scription of what kind of a person he would choose for a preceptor to 
me; but as my uncle Toby thought my father at first somewhat fanci¬ 
ful in the accomplishments he required, he forebore mentioning Le 
Fevre’s name,—till the character, by Yorick’s interposition, ending 
unexpectedly, in one who should be gentle-tempered and generous, and 
good, it impressed the image of Le Fevre and his interest upon my 
uncle Toby so forcibly, that he rose instantly off his chair; and, laying 
down his pipe, in order to take hold of both my father’s hands,—1 beg, 
brother Snandy, said my uncle Toby, I may recommend poor Le Fevre’s 
son to you. I beseech you, do ! added Yorick. He has a good heart, 
said my uncle Toby. And a brave one too, an’ please your honour, said 
the Corporal. 

The best hearts. Trim, arc ever the bravest, replied my undo Toby. 
And the greatest cowards, ’an please your honour, in our regiment, 
were the greatest rascals in it. There was Serjeant Kumber, and En¬ 
sign— 

We'll talk of them, said my father, another time. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

What a jovial and a merry world would this be, may it please your 
Worships, but for that inextricable labyrinth of debts, cares, woes, want, 
grief, discontent, melancholy, large jointures, impositions, and lies ! 

Doctor Slop, like a son 6f a w-, as my father called him for it, 

to exalt himself, debased me to death, and made ten thousand times 
more of Susannah’s accident than there was any pound for; so that 
in a week’s time, or less, it was in everybody’s mouth, That poor Master 
iihandy ...... entirely 

and Fame, who loves to double everything, in three days more, had 
sworn, positively, she saw it; and all the world, as usual, gave credit to 
her evidence ,—** That the nursery window had not only , , 

. . . . . ; but that . . « 

. . . .’s also." 

Gould the world have been sued like a hody-€orporate,—-mj father 
had brought an a^ion upon the case, and trounced it sufficiently: but 
to fall fom of individuals about it,—as every soul who had mentioned 
the aflTair, did it with the greatest pity imaginable,—’twas likA flying* 
in the Very face of his best friends and yet to acquiesce under the 
report in silence, was to acknowledge it openly,—at least in the 
opinion of pne half of the world; and to make a bustle again, in por- 
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trsdioting tp confirm it as stronglj in the opinion of the other 

half. 

—Was ever poor deril of a country-gentleman So hampered 1 said my 
father. 

- 1 would show him publicly, said niy uncle Toby, at the market- 

cross. 

———’Twill have no effect, said my father. 

CHAPTER XV. 

—pLa put him, however, into breeches, said my father,—let the 
world say what it will. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Theri! are a thousand resolutions, sir, both in church and state, as 
well as in matters, madam, of a more private concern,—which, though 
they have carried all the appearance in the world of being taken, and 
entered upon in a hasty, harebrained, and unadvised manner, were, 
notwithstanding this, (and could you or 1 have got into the cabinet, or 
stood behind the curtain, we should hive found it was so) weighed, 
poised, and perpended,—argued upon,—canvassed through,—entered 
into,—and examined on all sides with so much coolness, that the 
Goddess of Coolness herself (I.do not take upon me to prove her exist¬ 
ence) could neither have wished it, or done it better. 

Of tbe number of these was my father's resolution of putting me 
into breeches; which, though determined at once,—in a kind of huff, 
and a defiance of all mankind,—had, nevertheless, been pro'd and 
conn'd, and judicially talked over betwixt him and my mother about 
a month before, in two several beds of justice, which my father had 
held for that purpose. 1 shall explain the nature of these beds of 
justice in my next chapter; and in the chapter following that, yon 
shall step with me, madam, behind the curtain, only to hear in what 
kind of manner my father and my mother debated between themselves 
this affair of the breeches; from which you may form an idea how 
they debated all lesser matters. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

The ancient Gotha of Germany, who (tbe learned Clnverius is positive) 
were first seated in the country between the Vistula and the Oder, 
and who afterwards incorporated the Herculi, the Bngians, and some 
other Vandalic clans to them,—had, all of them, a wise custom of de¬ 
bating everything of importance to their state, twice; that i8,-r-oncd 
drunk, and once sober.—Drunk, that their councils might not want 
vigour;—and sober,—that they might not want discretion, 

Now, my father, being entirely a water-drinker, was a long time 
gravelled, almost to death, in turning this as much to his advantage 
as he did every other thing wliich the ancients did or said; and it was 
not till the seventh year of his marriage, after a thousand fruitless ex- 
perimeuts and devices, that he hit upon an expedient which answei^ed 
the purposeand that was, when any difiicult and momratous point 
was to be settled in the family, which required great sobriety and 

g reat spirit too, in its determination,—he fixed and set apart the first 
unday night in the month, and the Saturday night which immediately 
preceded it, to argue it over, in bed, with my mother: by which con 
trivance, if you consider, Sir, with yourself 
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These my father, humoronaly enough, called his hcdtt of justice y—for 
from the two different counsels taken in these two different humouw, 
a middle one was generally found out which touched the point of wis¬ 
dom as well, as if he had got drunk and sober a hundred times. 

It must not be made a secret of to the world, that this answers full 
as well in literary discussions, as either in military or conjugal; hut it 
is not every author that can try the experiment as the Goths and Van¬ 
dals did it ;~or, if he can, may it be always for his body’s health; and 
to do it as my father did it,—am I sure it would be always for his 
soul’s. 

My way is this;— * 

In all nice and ticklish discussions—(of which. Heaven knows, there 
are but too many in my book)—where I find 1 cannot take a step with¬ 
out the danger m having either their worships or their reverences upon 
my back,—1 write one-half full, —and t’other fasting ;—or write it all 
fall,—and correct it fating ;—or write it fasting,—and correct it full; 
for they all come to the same thing. So that with a less variation 
from the Gothic,—I feel myself upon a "par with him in his first bed 
of justice;—and no way inferior to him in his second.—These different 
and almost irreooncileable effects flow uniformly from the wise and 
wonderful mechanism of Nature;—of which,—be hers the honour.— 
All that we can do, is, to tiini and work the machine to the improv- 
ment and better manufactory of the arts and sciences. 

Now, when I write full,—I write as if 1 was never to write fiusting 
again as long as 1 live;—that is, I write free from the cares as well as 
the terrors of the world.—I count not the number of my scars,—nor 
does my fancy go forth into dark entries and by-corners to antedate my 
stabs.—In a word, my pen takes its course: and 1 write on, as much 
from the fullness ef my heart as my stomach. 

But when, an’ please your honours, 1 indite fasting, ’tis a difi’erent 
story.—I pay the world ail possible attention and respect,—and have 
as great a share (v?hilst it lasts) of that under atrapping virtue of dis¬ 
cretion as the best of you.—So that betwixt both, I write a careless 
kind of a civil, nonsensical, good-humoured Shandean book, which will 
do all your hearts good- 

—And all your heads too,—provided you understfind it. 

CIlAPTfll XVllI. 

Wa should begin, said my father, turning himself half roiind in bed, 
and shifting his pillow a little towards my mother’s, as he opened the 
debate;—we should begin to think, Mrs. Shandy, of putting this boy 
into breeches. 

We should so, said my mother. -—.—- We defer it, my dear, quoth 

my father, shamefully.—— 

I think we do, Mr. Shandy, said my mother. —— 

Not but the child looks extremely well, said my father, in his vest 
and tunics.- 

He does look very well in them, replied my mother. 

And for that reason it would be almost a sin, added my father, 
to take him out of ’em. 

It would so, said my mother-But, indeed, he is growing a 

very tall lad, rejoined my father. 

He is very taU fof his age^ indeed, said my mother. 
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I can not (making two syllables of it) imagine, quoth my father, 
who the deuce he taKes |fter. 

1 cannot conceive, for my life, said my mother. 

Humph ! said my father. .. * . 

(The dialogue ceased for a moment.) 

I am very short myself, continued my father, gravely. 

You are very short, Mr. Shandy, said my mother. 

Humph ! quoth my father to himself, a second time; in muttering 
which, he plucked his pillow a little further from my mother’s, and 
turning about again, there was an end of the debate for three minutes 
and a half. 

When he gets these breeches made, cried my father in a higher tone, 
he’ll look like a beast in ’em. 

He will be very awkward in them at first, replied my mother. 

And ’twill be lucky, if that’s the worst on’t, added my father. 

It will be very lucky, answered my mother. 

1 suppose, replied my father, making some pause first,—he’ll be ex^ 
actly like other people’s children. 

Exactly, said my mother. 

Though I shall be sorry for that, added my father; and so the de¬ 
bate stopped again. 

They should be of leather, said my father, turning him about again. 

They will last him, said my mother, the longest. 

But he can have no linings to ’em, replied my father. 

He cannot, said ray mother. 

’Twere better to have them of fustian, quoth my father. 

NotKing can be better, quoth my mother. 

E.vcepfc dimity, replied my father.--’Tis best of all,,replied my 

mother. 

One must not give him his death, however, interrupted my father. 

By no means, said my mother;—and so the dialogue stood still 
again. 

I am resolved, however, <juoth my father, breaking silence the 
fourth time, he shall have no pockets in them. 

There is no occasion for any, said my mother. 

1 mean iii his coat and waistcoat, cried my father. 

I mean so too, replied my mother. 

Though if he gets a gig or a top,—Poor souls ! it is a crown and a 
sceptre to them,—they should have where to secure it. 

Order it as you please, Mr. Shandy, replied my mother. 

But don’t you think it right ? added my father, pressing the point 
homo to her. 

Perfectly, said my mother; if it pleases you, Mr. Shandy. 

There’s for you ! cried my father, losing temper.—Pleases me t— 
Yf)U never will distinguish, Mrs. Shandy, nor shall I ever teach you 
to do it, betwixt a pomt of pleasure and a point of convenience.—This 
wa.s on the Sunday night; and further this chapter saith not. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

After my father had debated the aflair of the breeches with my 
mother,—he consulted Albertus Kubenius upon it; and Albertiw 
Bubenius used ray father ten times worse in the consultation (if possi¬ 
ble) than even my father had used my mother: for, as Kubenius hadi 
wrote a quarto express, Dq re Vesiiari&> it was Bubeuius’a 
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bu8iii«B8 to have given my father some lights.—On the oontrai*y, my 
father might as well have tbonght of extracting the seven cardinal 
virtues out of a long beard,—as of extracting a single word out of 
Eubenins upon the subject ^ ♦ 

Upon every other article of ancient dress, Kubenius was very com¬ 
municative to my fatherho gave him a full and satisfactory ac¬ 
count of 

The Toga, or loose gown ; The Chlamys; 

The Bph(^; The Tunica, or jacket; 

The Synth^; The Pienula; 


The liacema, i^th its Cuoullus; The Paludamentum ; 

The Praetexta; The Sagum, or Soldier’s jerkin; 

The Trabea; of which, according to Suetonius, there were three kinds. 

But what are all these to the breeches? said my father. 

Eubenius threw him down, upon the counter, all kinds of shoes 
which had been in fashion with the Homans: - 

There was The open shoe; The close shoe; 

The slip shoe; The wooden shoe; 

The sock; The buskin ; and 

The military shoe, with hob-nails in it, which .Juvcnal 
takes notice of. 

There was The clogs; The pattens; 

The pantoufles; The brogues; 

The sandals, with latchets to them. 

There was The felt shoe; The linen shoe; 

The laced shoe; The braided shoe; * 

The calceus incisus; and The calceus rostratus. 

Kubenius showed my father how well they all fitted,—in what man¬ 
ner they laced on ;—with what points, straps, thongs, latchets, ribands, 
jags, and ends. 

-But 1 want to be informed abo\it the breeches, said my father. 

Albertus Eubenius informed my father that the Eomaiis manufac- 
tnrec^i^ufis of various fabrics;—some plain,—some striped,—-others 
diapered, throughout the whole contexture of the wool, with silk and 
gold :—That linen did not begin to be in common use till towards the 
declension of the empire, when the Egyptians, coming to settle amongst 
them, brought it into vogue:— 

That persons of quality and fortune distinguished themselves by' the 
fineness and whiteness of their clothes; which colour (next to purple, 
which was appropriated to the great officers) they most affected, and 
wore on their birth-days and pubBc rejoicings:—That it appeared from 
the best historians of those times, that they frequently sent their 
clothes to the fuller, to be cleaned and whitened;—but that the infe¬ 
rior people, to avoid that expense, generally wore brown clothes, and 
of a something coarser texture,—till towards the beginning of Au¬ 
gustus’s reign, when the slave dre^ed like his master, and almost every 
^iinotion of habiliment was lost, but the Zatus Clavus. 

And what was the Latus Clavm f said my father. 

Eubenius told him, that the point was still litigating amongst the 
learned :—that j^natius, Sigonius, Bossius Tioinensis, Bayfius, Budasns, 
Salmasiua, Lipsius, Lazius, Isaac Gasaubon, and Joseph S<^iger, all 
differed ftom each other,—and he from them :—That some took it to 
be the button;—some the coat itself;—others only the colour of it:— 
That the groat Bayfius, in his Wardrobe of the Ancients, chap. 12,—. 
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J^oaeatlj said| he knew not what it was,—whether a fibula, a stud, a 
button, a loop, a buokle, or clasps and keepers.- 

My fother lost the horse, but not the saddle.——‘There are hooht and 
ejf^s, said my father;—and with hooks and eyes he ordered my breeches 
to be made. 

CHAPTER XX. 

We are now gfting to enter upon a new scene of events. 

Leave we then the breeches in the tailors’s hands, with my fiither 
standing over him with his cane, reading him as he sat at work a lec¬ 
ture upon the latus clavus, and pointing to the precise part of the 
waistband where he was determined to have it sewed on. 

Leave we my mother—(truest of all the Pococurantet of her sex !)— 
careless about it, as about everything else in the world which oonotmed 
her;—that is,—indifferent whether it was done this way or that,— 
provided it was but done at all. 

Leave we Slop likewise to the full profits of all my dishonours^ 

Leave we poor Le Pevre to recover, and get home from Marseilles 
as he can:—and last of all,—because the hardest of all. 

Let us leave, if possible, myself :—but ’tis impossible;—must go 
along with you to the end of the work. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

If the reader has not a clear conception of the rood and a half of 
ground which lay at the bottom of my uncle Toby's kitchen garden, 
and which was the scene of so many of his delicious hours,—^the fiiult 
is not in me,—but in his imagination ;—for 1 am sure 1 gave him so 
minute a description, 1 was almost ashamed of it. 

When Fate was looking forwards, one afternoon, into the great trans¬ 
actions of future times,—and recollected for what purposes this little 
plot, by a decree fast bound down in iron, had been destined—she ^ve 
a nod to Nature /~’twas enough,—Nature threw half a spadeful of her 
kindliest compost upon it, with jnst.so much clay in it as to retain the 
forms of angles and indenting, and so little of it, too, as not tlgpiuig to 
the spade, and render works of so much glory nasty in foul leather. 

My Uncle Toby came down, as the reader has been informed, with 
plans along with him, of almost every fortified town in Italy and 
Pianders; so let the Duke of Marlborough, or the Allies, have set 
down before what town they pleased, my uncle Toby was prepared for 
them. 

His way, which was the simplest one in the world, was this 
soon as ever a town was invested—(but sooner when the design was 
known)—to take the plan of it (let it be what town it would)—and 
enlarge it upon a scale to the exact size of his bowling-green; npon 
the surface of which, by means of a large roll of packthread, and a 
number of small piquets driven into the CTound, at the several angles 
and r^ans, transferred the lines from his paper; then, taking the 
profile of the place, with its works, to determine the depths and slopes 
of the ditches,—the talus of the glacis, and the preifise height of the 
several banquettes, parapets, &c.,—he set the Corporal to work; and 
sweetly went it on. The natnre of the soil,—the nature of the wcu'k 
itself,—and above all, the good nature of my uncle Toby, Bitting by 
from morning to night, and chatting kindly with the Corporal upone 
past-done deeds—left Mom little else but the ceremony of the &ame. 

X 
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When thA piece was finished in this manner, and pnt inte a pwper 
posture of defence,—it was inyestedj—and my uncle Toby and the 
Corporal began to run their first parallel. I beg 1 may not be inter¬ 
rupted in my story, by being told That the first parallel should Jt 
at least three hundred tones distant from the main hody of the place, 
and that 1 have not left a single inch for it; —for my uncle Toby took 
the liber^ of encroaching upon his kitchen-garden, for the sakcof en¬ 
larging his works on the bowling-green; and, for that reason, generally 
ran his first and second parallels betwixt two rows of his cabbages and 
his cauliflowers; the conveniences and inconveniences of which will 
be considered at large in the history of my uncle Toby’s and the Cor¬ 
poral's campai^s, of which this I'm now writing is but a sketch, and 
will be finish^, if 1 conjecture right, in three pages (but there is no 
guessing). The campaigns themselves will take up as many books; 
and therefore I apprehend it would be hanging too great a weight 
of one kind of matter in so flimsy a performance this to rhapsodhte 
them, as 1 once intended, into the body of the work;—^surely they had 
better be printed apart. We’ll consider the affair ; so take the follow¬ 
ing sketch of them in the mean time :— 

CHAPTER XXII. 

When the town, with its works, was finished, my uncle Toby and the 
Corporal began to run their first parallel, not at random, or any how,— 
but from the same points and distances the Allies had begun to run 
thcdrs; and regulating their approaches and attacks by the accounts 
my uncle Toby received from the daily papers, they went on, during 
the whole siege, step, by step, with the Allies. 

When the Bake of Marlborough made a lodgment, my uncle Toby 
made a lodgment too: and when the face of a bastion was battered 
down, or a defence ruined, the Corporal took his mattock, and did as 
much,—and so on;—gaining ground, and making themselves masters 
of the works, one after the other, till the town fell into their hands. 

To oti|pwho took jAeasure in the happy state of others, there could 
not havn^een a greater sight in the world than on a post morning, in 
which a practicable breach bad been made by the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough in the main body of the place, to have stood behind the horn¬ 
beam hedge, and observed the spirit with which my undo Toby, with 
Trim behind him, sallied forth,—the cue with the Cazette in his 
hand, the other with the spade on his shoulder, to execute the con¬ 
tents. What an honest triumph in my uncle Toby’s looks, as he 
marched up to the ramparts ! what intense pleasure iwimming in his 
eye, as be stood over the Corporal, reading the paragraph ten times 
over to him, as he was at work, lest, poradventere, he shwild make 
the breach an inch too wide, or leave it an Inch too narrow !—But 
when the chamade Was beat, and the Corporal helped my uncle up it, 
and fcdlowed with the colours in his hand, to fix them upon the ram¬ 
parts,^—Heaven f Barth ! Sea !—but what avail apostrophes?—with all 
your etlements, wet or dry, ye never compounded so intoxicating a 
(kitught. 

In this track of happiness, for many years, without one inter¬ 
ruption to it, except now and then - when the wind continued to 
blow due west for a week or ten days together, which detained the 
Flanders mail, and kept them BO long in torture, but still it was the 
torture cff the happy in this track, 1 say, did my unde Toby and 
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Trim move for many years, every year of which, and sometimes every 
month, from the invention of either one or the other of them, ad^ng 
some net^ conceit or qnirk of improvement to their operaftons, which- 
always opened fresh sptings of delight in carrying them on. 

The first year’s campaign ivas carried on, from beginning to end, in 
the 'plain and simple method I've related. 

In the second year in which my uncle Toby took Liege and Rare* 
mond, he thought he might afford the expense of four handsome draw-< 
bridges; of two of which I have given an exact description in the for¬ 
mer part of my work. 

At the latter end of the same year he added a couple of gates, with 
portcullises:—these last were converted afterwards into orgues, as the 
better thing; and, during the winter of.the same‘year, my pncle 
Toby, instead of a new suit of clothes, which he always had at Christ¬ 
mas, treated himself with a’handsome sentry-box, to stand at the cor¬ 
ner of the bowling-green, between which point and the foot of the 
glacis, there was loft a little kind of an esplanade, fo# him and the 
Corporal to confer and hold councils of war upon. 

The sentry-box was in case of rain. 

All these were painted -white three times over the ensuing spring, 
-wliich en.ibled my uncle Tid>y to take the field with grc;.t splendour. 

My father would often say to Yorick that, if any luortal. in the 
Avhoie universe had done such a thing except his brother I'ohy, it would 
have been looked upon by the Avorld as on« of the uiost refined satires 
upon the parade and prancing manner in which Louis^XlV’’., from the 
beginning of the war, but particularly that very year, had taken the 

field.-But ’tis not my brother Toby’s nature, kind soul! my father 

AfoulJ add, to insult any one. 

->But let us go on. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

I MUST observe that, although in the first year's campaign the word 
iovn is often mentioned, yet there was no town at that time within the 
polygon; that addition was not made till the summer folloMUng the 
spring in which the bridges and seiilry-box were painted, winch was 
the third year of my uncle Toby's campaigns,—when, upon his taking 
Arnberg, Bonn, and lihinberg, and H uy and lumbourg, one after ano¬ 
ther, a thought came into the Corporal’s head that to talk of taking 
so many iovixvA vitinmt one town, to show Jor eV—wjis a very nonsejisicai 
way of going to work; and so jAroposed to my AAucle Toby that they 
should have a little model of a town built for them—to be run up to¬ 
gether of slit dedli*, and then painted, and clapped within tlie interior 
polygon to Serve fin- all. 

My uncle Toby felt the got)d of the project instantly, and instantly 
agreed to it; but with the addition of two singular iiMprovements, of 
which he Avas almost as proud as if he hud been the original inventor 
of the j>roJect itself. 

The one was to hav'e the town built exactly in the style of those of 
which it was mo!=t likely to be the representative ;— Aviih grated win- 
doAvs, and the gable-ends of the homes facing the streets, &c.—as those 
in Ghent and Bruges, and the rest of the tovins in Brabant and Flan¬ 
ders, 

The other was not to have the houses run up together, as the Corporal 
proposed, but to have every house iudepeudeiii, lo hook on or olf, so as 
to form into the plan of whatever they pleased. This was put directly 
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into hand ; and many and mai^ a look of mutual congratulation was 
exchanged between my uncle Toby and the Corporal, as the carpenter 
did the wort. 

It answered prodigiously the next summer; the toTra was a perfect 
Proteus. It was Landen, and Trerebach, and Santvliet, and I^usen, 
and Hagenau;—and then it was Ostend, and Menin, and Aeth, and 
Dendermond. 

—Surely, never did any town act so many parts, since Sodom and 
Ctomorrah, as my uncle Toby’s town did. 

In the fourth year, my uncle Toby thinking a town looked f^lishly 
without a church, added a very fine one with a steeple. Trim was 

for having bells in it.-My uncle Toby said the metal had better 

be cast into cannon. 

This led the way, the next campaign, for half-a-dozen brass field- 
pieces, to be planted three and three on each side of my uncle Toby’s 
sentry-box; and in a short time, these led the way for a train some¬ 
what larger—^d so on—(as must always be the case in hobby-horsical 
affairs) from pieces of . half an inch bore, till it came at last to my 
father’s j ack boots. 

The next year, which was that in which Lille was besieged, and at 
the close of which both Ghent and Bruges fell into our hands —my 
uncle Toby was sadly put to it for proper ammunition,—I say proper 
ammunition—because his great artillery would not bear powder; 
and 'twas well for the Shandy family they would not. For so full 
were the papers, from the beginning to the end of theseige, of the inces¬ 
sant firings kept up by the besiegers; and so heated was my uncle 
Toby’s imagination with the accounts of them, that he had infallibly 
shot away all his estate. 

Somethinff therefore was wanting as a succedaneum, especially in one 
or two of the more violent paroxysms of the siege, to keep up something 
like a continual firing in the imagination;—and this something, the 
Corporal, whose principal stren^h lay in invention, supplied by an en¬ 
tire new system of battering of his own—without which, this had been 
objected to by military critics, to the end of the world, as one of the 
great desiderata of my uncle Toby’s apparatus. 

This will not be explained the worse for setting off, as I generally 
do, at a little distance from the subject. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

With two or three other trinkets, small in themselves, but of great 
regard, which poor Tom, the Corporal’s unfortunate brother, had sent 
him over, with the account of his marriage with the dew’s widow,— 
there was 

A Montero-cap, and two Turkish tobacco-pipes. 

The Montero-cap 1 shall describe by and bye. The Turkish tobac¬ 
co-pipes had nothing particular in them ; they were fitted up and or¬ 
namented as usual with flexible tubes of morocco leather and gold 
wire, and mounted at their endsi, the one of them with ivoiy,—the 
other with black ebony,* tipped with silver. 

My father, who saw all things in lights different from the rest of 
the world, would say to the Corporal that he ought to look upon these 
two presents more as tokens of his brother’s nicety than his affection. 
Tom did not care, Trim, he would say, to put on the cap, or to smoke 

in the tobacco-pipe of a Jew,-God bless your honour, the Corporal 

would say [giving a strong reason to the contrary]—how can that he I 
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The Moutero-cap was scarlet, of a saperfiae Spanish cloth, dyed in 
grain, and moxinted all round with fur, except about four inches in 
tho front, which Vas faced with a light blue, lightly embroidered;— 
and seemed to have been the property of a Portuguese quarter-master 
not of foot but of horse, as the word denotes. 

The Corporal was not a little proud of it, as well for its own 
sake, as the sake of the giver, so seldom or never put it on but 
upon (jala'da,j8; and yet never was a Montero*oap put to so many 
uses; for in all controverted points, whether military or culinary, 
provided that the Corporal was sure he was in the right~it was either 
his oath —his wa^er —or his gift. 

—'Twas his gift in the present case. 

I’ll be bound said tho Corporal, speaking to himself, to give away, 
my Montero cap to the first beggar who comes to the door, if I do not 
manage this matter to his honour’s satisfaction. 

The completi 9 u was no farther off than tiJe very next morning; 
which was that of the storm of the counter-scrap betwixt the Lower 
Deule, to the right, and the gate of St. Andrew;—and on the left be¬ 
tween St. Magdalen’s and the river. 

As this was the most memorable attack in the whole war—the most 
gallant and obstinate on both sides—and, I must add, the most bloody 
too (for it cost the Allies themselves, that morning, above eleven hun¬ 
dred men)—my uncle Toby prepared himself for it with a more than 
ordinary solemnity. 

The eve which preceded, as my uncle Toby wont to bed, he ordered 
his Ranallies wig, which had laid, inside out, for many years, in the 
corner of an old campaigning trunk, which stood by his bedside, to 
be taken out and laid upon the lid of it, ready for the morning;— 
and tho very first thing ho did, in his shirt, when he had stepped out 
of bed, my uncle Toby, after ho had turned the rough side outwards 
—put it on.—This done, he proceeded next to his breeches; and, hav¬ 
ing buttoned the waistband, he forthwith buckled on his sword-belt, 
and had got his sword half-way in—when he considered he should 
want shaving; and that it would be \erj inconvenient doing it with 
his sword on—so took it off. In essaying to put on his regimental 
coat and waistcoat, my uncle Toby found the same objection in his wig; 
—so that went off too.—So that, what with one thing and what with 
another, as it always falls out when a man is in the most haste—’twas 
ten o’clock (which was half an hour later than his usual time) before 
my unde Toby sallied out. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Mr uncle Toby had scarcely turned the comer of his yew-hedge, which 
separated his kitchen-garden from his bowling-green, when he per¬ 
ceived the Corporal had begun the attack without him. 

Let me stop and give you a picture of the Corporal’s apparatus, and 
of the Corporal himself in the height of the attack, just as it struck 
my uncle Toby, as he turned towards the sentry-box, where the Corpo¬ 
ral was at work,—for in nature there was not such another nor can 
any combination of all that is grotesque and whimsical in her works 
produce its equal. 

The Corporal.-—— 

—^Tread lightly on his ashes, ye men of geniuSi for he was your 
kinsman;— 
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Weed his grftve cleian, ye men of goodness, for he was your brother. 
—‘Oh, Corporal! had I thee, but now,—now that 1 am able to give thee 
a dinner and protection, how would I cherish thee*! Thou shouldst 
wear thy Montero-cap every hour of the day, and every day of the week ; 
—and, when it was worn ont, 1 would purchase thee a couple like it.— 
But, alas ! alas ! alas ! now that I can do this in spite of their rever¬ 
ences,—the occasion is lost,—for thou art gone ; thy genius fled up to 
the stars whence it came—and that warm heart of thine, with all its 
generoiw and open vessels, compressed into a clod of the valley / 

But what,—what is this, to that future and dreaded page, where I 
look towards the velvet pall, decorated with the military ensigns of 
thy Master,—the first,—the foremost of created beings; where I shall 
see thee, faithful servant! laying his sword and scabbard, with a 
trembling hand, across his coflln, and then returning pale as ashes to 
the door, to take his mouming-liome by the bridle, to follow his 
hearse, as he directed^ thee: where all my father’s systems shall bo 
baflled by his sorrows; and, in spite of his philosophy, 1 shall behold 
him, as he inspects the lacquered plate, twice taking his spectacles 
from off his nose, to wipe away the dew which nature has shed upon 
them. When I see him cast in the rosemary w'ith an air of disconso- 
lation, which cries through my ears,—0 Toby ! in what corner of the 
world shall I seek thy fellow ? 

Oracious powers ! which erst hath opened the lips of the dumb in 
his distress, and made the tongue of the stammerer speak plain, when 
I shall arrive at this dreaded page, deal not with me, then, w'ith a 
stinted hand. 

CHAI'l'Ert XXVI. 

The Corporal, who the night before had roBolved in his mind to sup¬ 
ply the grand desideraiwu of keeping ixp something like an incessant 
firing upon the enemy during tlie heat of the attack,—had no further 
idea in his fancy, at that time, than a contrivance of smoking tobacco 
against the town, out of one of my \xncle Toby’s six field-pieces, which 
were planted on each side of his sentry-box ; the means of eflecting 
which occurring to his fancy at the same time, though he had pledged 
his cap, he thought it in no danger from the miscarriage of his projects. 

Upon turning it this way and that a little in his mind, he soon be¬ 
gan to find out that, by means of his two Turkish tobacco-pipes, with 
the supplement of three smaller tubes of wash-leather at each of their 
lower ends, to be tagged by the same number of tin-pipes fitted to the 
touch-holes, and sealed with clay next the cannon, and then tied her¬ 
metically with waxed silk at their several in8ertion.s into the morocco 
tube,—he should be able to fire six field-pieces altogether, and with 
the same ease as to fire one. 

—Let no man say from what tags and jags hints may not bo cut out 
for the advancement of human knowledge. Let no man, who has read 
my father’s first and second Iteds of justice, ever rise up and say again, 
from collision of what kinds of bodies light may or may not be 
struck out, to carry the arts and sciences up to perfection. Heaven ! 
thou knowest how I love thee;—thou knowest the secrets of my heart, 

and that I would this moment give my shirt-Thou arLa fool, 

Shandy, said Eugenius, for thou hast but a dozen in the world and 
’twill break thy set. 

No matter for that, Eugenius; I would give tho shirt off my back 
to be burnt into tinder, were it only to satisfy one feverish inquirer. 
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How mmy sparl^^ at ouo good stroke, a good iimt and steel ce^ld 
strilco into the tail ef it.—Think ye not that, in striking these i»,—rhe 
might, peradventore, strike something out t as sore as a gun. 

—But this project by the bye. 

The Corporal sat up the best part of the night, in bringing ku to 
perfection; and having made a sufficient proof of his cannon, with 
charging them to the top with tobacco, he went with contentment to bed. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

Thk Corporal had slipped out about ten minutes before my uncle Toby, 
iu order to fix his apparatus, and just give the enemy a shot or two 
before my uncle Toby came. 

lie had drawn his six field-pieces, for this end, all close up together 
in front of my uncle Toby’s sentry-box, leaving only an interval 
of about a yard and a half betwixt the three, on the right and loit, for 
the convenience of charging, he., and for the sake, possibly, of two 
batteries, which he might think double the honour of one. 

In the rear, and facing this opening, with bis back to the door of the 
sentry-box, for fear of being flanked, had the Corporal wisely taken 
his post. lie held the ivory pipe, appertaining to the battery on the 
right, betwixt the finger and thumb of his right hand ;—and the ebony 
pipe tipped with silver, which appertained to the battery on the left, 
Itotwixt the finger and thumb of the other; and with his right knee 
fixed firm upon the ground, as if in the front rank of his platoon, was 
the Corporal, with his Moiitero-cap upon his head, furiously playing 
oft' his two cross batteries at the same time against the counter-guard, 
ivhich faced tlio counter-scari), where the attack was to bo made that 
morning, llis lirst intention, as I said, waia no more than giving the 
enemy 3. single puff or two ; but the pleasure of the jyuJ'it, as well us 
the inti)iH,g, had insensibly got hold of the Corporal, and drawn him on 
from pufi' to puff into the very height of the attack, by the time my 
uncle Toby joined him. 

’Twas w%ll for my father that ray uncle Toby had not his will to 
make that day. 

CH.Mn'ER XXVIII. 

My uncle Toby took the ivory pipe out of the Corporal’s hand j—look 
cd at it for half a minute, and returned it. 

Ill lt«8 than two minutes, my uncle Toby took the pipe from the 
Corporal again, and raised it half-way to his mouth,—then hastily gave 
it back a second time. 

The Corporal redoubled the attack;—my uncle Toby smiled,—then 
looked grave, then smiled for a moment,—then looked serious for a 
long time. 

Give me hold of the ivory pipe, Trim, said my uncle Toby.-*-—My 
uncle Toby put it to his lips,—drew it back directly,— gave a peep 
over the hornbeam-hedge.-—Never did my uncle Toby’s mouth water 
so much for a pipe in his life.—My uncle Toby retired into the sentry- 
box with the pipe in his hand. 

Dear uncle Toby ! don’t g6 into the seutry-box with the pipe;— 
there’s no trusting a man’s self with such a thing in such a corner. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

I BEo the reader will assist me here to wheel oft' my uncle Toby’s ord¬ 
nance behind the scenes;—to remove his sentry-box, and clear the 
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theatre, if possible, of horiMrorks and half-moons, and get the rest of 
his militaxy appaxat^ out of the way j—that done, xny dear friend 
Garrick, well snnff the candles bright,—sweep the stage with a new 
broom,—draw tip the curtain, and'exhibit, my uncle Toby dressed in a 
new character, throughout which the world can have no idea how he 
will act: and yet, if pity be akin to love,—and bravery no alien to it, 
you have seen enbugh of my uncle Toby, in these, to txace these family 
likenesses betwixt the two passions (in case there is one) to your heart’s 
content. 

Vain science ! thon assistest ns in no case of this kind,—and thou 
puzzlest us in every one. 

There was, madam, in my uncle Toby's singleness of heart, which 
misled him so far out of the little serpentine tracks in which things of 
this nature usually goes on,—you can have no conception of it;—with 
this there was a plainness and a simplicity of thinking, with such an 
uumistaking ignorance of the plies and foldings of the heart of wo¬ 
men ;—and so naked and defenceless did he stand before you (when a 
siege was out of his head) that you might have stood behind any one of 
your serpentine walks, and shot my uncle Toby ten times in a day, 
through his liver; if nine times in a day, madam, had not served your 
purpose. 

With all this, madam,—and what confounded everything as much 
on the other hand, my uncle Toby had that unparalleled modesty of 
nature I once told you of, and which, by the bye, stood eternal sentry 

upon his feelings, that you might as soon-But where am I going ? 

These reflections crowd in upon me ten pages at least too soon, and 
take up that time which I ought to bestow upon facts. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

Of the few legitimate sons of Adam, whose breasts never felt what the 
sting of love was—(maintaining, first, all misogonists to be biwtards) 
—the greatest heroes of ancient and modern story have parried off 
amongst them nine parts in ten of the honour; and I wisn, for their 
sakes, I had the key of my study, out of the draw-well, only for five 
minutes, to tell you their names ;—recollect them I cannot,—so be 
content to accept of these, for the present, in their stead. 

There was the great king Aldrovandus, and Bosphorus, and Cappa- 
doctous, and Dsrdanus, and Pontue, and Asius,—to say nothing of the 

iron-hearted Charles the Xllth, whom the countW of K- herself 

oould make nothing of.—There was Babylonicus, and Mediterraneus, and 
Politenes, and Persicus, and Prusicus; notone of whom (except Cappado- 
cious and Pontus, who were both a little suspected) ever once bowed 
down his breast to the goddess—The truth is, that they had all of them 
something else to doand so had my uncle Toby,—till Fate,—^till 
Fate, I say, envying bis name the glory of being handed down to pos¬ 
terity wiih Aldrovandns’s and the rest,—she basely patched up the 
peac« of Utrecht. 

—Believe me, sirs, ’twas the worst deed she did that year. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

Ahohqst the many ill consequences of the treaty of Utrecht, it was 
Tivithin a point of giving my unole Toby a surfeit of weges; and 
though he recovered his appetite afterwaroi, yet Calais itself left not 
a deeper scar in Mary’s heart than Utrecht upon my unole Toby’s. 
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To the end of his life he never conld h^ Ittreol^tt mentioned npoaii 
any account whatever,—nor so much read an ^ticle of news ex¬ 
tracted out of the Utrecht Gazette, withotit/fetching a sigh, asif his 
heart would break in twain. 

My father, who was a great inotive-monger, and consequently a very 
dangerous person for a man to sit by, either laughing pr crying,—for 
he generally knew your motive for doing both much better than you 
knew it yourself,—would always console my uncle Toby, upon these 
occasions, in a way which showed plainly he imagined my uncle Toby 
grieved for nothing in the whole affair so much as the loss of his 

Hobbt-Horsg. -Never mind, brother Toby, he would say,—by God’s 

blessing we shall have another war break out again some of those 
days, and, when it does, the belligerent powers, if they would 
hang themselves, cannot keep us out of play. I defy ’em, my dear 
Toby, he would add, to take countries without taking towns,—or towns 
without sieges. 

My uncle Toby never took this back-stroke of my father’s at his 
Hobby-Horsjb kindly. He thought the stroke ungenerous; and the 
more so in striking the horse, he hit the rider too, and in the most 
dishonourable part a blow could fall; so that, upon these occasions, 
he always laid down his pipe upon the table with more fire to defend 
himself than common. 

1 told the reader, this time two years, that my uncle Toby was not 
eloquent; and in the very same page gave an instance to the contrary. 
1 repeat the observation, and a fact which contradicts it again. He 
was not eloquent,—it was not easy for my uncle Toby to make long 
harangues, and he hated llorid ones; but there were occasions where 
thd^tream overflowed the man, and ran so counter to its risual course 
that in some parts, my uncle Toby, for a time, was at least equal to 
Tertullus; but in othesrs, in my own opinion, infinitely above him. 

My father was so highly pleased with one of these apologciical ora¬ 
tions of njy uncle Toby, which he had delivered one evening before 
him and Yorick, that he wrote it down before he went to bed. 

1 have had the good fortune to meet with it amongst my father’s 
papers, with here and there an insertion of his own, betwixt two 
crooks, thus [ ], and it is indorsed, 

My Brother Tohij s Justijication of his own Principles and Conduct in 

wishing to continue the tear. 

I may safely say I have read over this apologetical oration of my 
uncle Toby’s a hundred times; and think it so fine a model of defence, 
and shows so sweet a temperament of gallantry and good principles in 
him, that I give it to the world, word for word (interlineations and 
all) as I find it. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

MY UNCLE toby’s APOLOORMCAL ORATION* 

I AM not insensible, brother Shandy, that uhen a man, whose profes¬ 
sion is arms, wishes, as I have done, for war, it has an ill aspect to the 
world;—and that, how just and right soever his motives and inten¬ 
tions may be, ho stands in an uneasy postiure in vindicating himself 
from private views in doing it. 

For this cause, if a soldier is a prudent man, which he may be with¬ 
out being a jot the less wave, he will be suye not to utte^ hi« wish in 
1? 5 
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the hearing of an enemy ; for, say what he will, an enemy will not be¬ 
lieve him.-He tvill be cautious of doing it even to a Iricnd, lest lie 

may suffer in his Esteem; but if his heart is overcharged, and a eecrot 
sigh for arms mubt have its vent, he will reserve it for the ear of a 
brother, who Icnosrs his character to the bottom, and what his true 
notions, dispositions, and principhs of honour are. Wli.it, I hope, I 
have been ih all these, brother Shandy, would be unbecoming in me to 
say : much worse, I know, have I been than 1 ought, and something 
worse, perhaps, than I think : but such as I am, you, ray dear brother 
Shandy, who have sucked the same breasts with me, and with whom 
I have been brought up from the cradle, and from wdiose knowledge, 
from the first hours of our boyish pastimes, down to this, 1 have con¬ 
cealed no one action of my life, and scarce a thought in it: such as I 
am, brother, you must by this time know rao, with all my vices, and 
with all my weaknesses too, whether of my age, my temper, my pas¬ 
sions, or my understanding. 

Toll me then, my dear brother Shandy, upon which of them it is 
that, when I condemned the peace of Utrecht, and grieved the war was 
not carried ou with vigour a little longer, you should think your 
brother did it upon unworthy view^i; or that, in wishing for war, he 
should be bad enough to wish more of bis fcliow-croafnres slain,—more 
slaves made,—and more families driven from their ])eaceful habitations, 
merely lor his own ])leaaui'e. Toll me, brother Shandy, upon what one 
deed of mine do you ground it.— \Th< devil a deal do I know of, dear 
Tobit, hnt one for a /ii(nd.r(d ponntls, w/iieh / lent Hue to airrp on ikac 
ciimed sieves.} 

If, when 1 was a fi(diool boy, 1 could mtt hoar a, dium boat, but niy 
heart beat with it, was it my fault 'i Did I jdant the propensity tlpre ' 
Did I sound the alarm witbi))—or I^aturo? 

When Guy, Earl of Warwick, and I’ariamusand 1‘arismemis, and Va- 
leiitiuo and Grson, and the Seven Champions of England, were handed 
around the school, were they not all purchased with my own pocket- 
money ? Was that selfish, brother Shandy ? When we read over the siege 
of Troy, which lasted ten years and eight months, though, with such a 
min of artillery ;is we had at Kamur, the town might have been car¬ 
ried iu a week,-—was I not. as mu<di <’oneorn(!d for the destruction of 
the Greeks and Trojans as any boy o| the whole school '—Had 1 not 
three strokes of a fern la given me, two on my right hand, and one on 
my left, for calling Helena a bitch thr it 1 -Did sljy one of you shed 
moro tears for Hector?—Aiid when King J’riam came to the camp to 
beg his body, and rot\irncd wec.ping back to Troy without it,—you 
know, brother, I could Jiot eat my dinner. 

Did thiit bespeak me cruel ?—Or, because, brother Shandy, mv blood 
flew out into the camp, and my heart panted for war,—was it a proof 
it could not ache for t he dtstri)'<HC8 of war too ? 

O brother ! ’tis one thing I'or a soldier to gather laurels, and ’tis , 
.another to scatter cy[)ress.--[ Wko told, thee, my dear Toly, that cypress 
was used by the, ancients on, ‘numhrful occasions '/] —'Tis one thing, bro¬ 
ther Shandy, for a .soldier to hazard his own life, to leap first down into 
the trench where ho sure to be cut in pieces ’Tis one thing, from 
public 8}tirit. and a thirst of glory, to enter the brcacb the first man, 
to stand in the foremo-'f^ruTik, and inarcli br.avely on with drums and 
tmmpets, and colours flying aliout hia cargo 'Tis one thing, I gay, bro- 
,^or Shandy, to do thisaud 'tis anothef thing to reflect on the 
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mweriea of war ;—to view the .doeolatiom of whole countries, and eoa- 
tiider the inttderable fatigues and hardships which the soldier himself, 
the instrument who wor!te them, is forced (for sixpenoe a day if he can 
get it) to undergo. 

ifoed I be told, dear Yorick, as I was by you in Le Fevre’s funeral 
sermon, That so soft and gentle a creature^ bom to love, to mercy, and 
^kindness, as man is, was not shaped for this t—But why did younotfadd, 
Yorick, if not by nature, that he is so by necessity ? For what is war ? 
what is it, Yorick, when fought, as ours has been, upon principles of 
liberty, and upon principles of honour —w'hat is it, but the gettmg to¬ 
gether of quiet and harmless people, with their swords in their ha^s, 
to keep the ambitious and the turbulent within bounds?—And Heaven 
is my witness, brother Shandy, that the pleasure I have taken in thoie 
things, and that infinite delight, in particular, which has att^ded my 
sieges in my bowling green, hfts arose within mo, and I hope, in the 
Corporal too, from the consciousness we both had that, in carrying 
thorn on, we were answering the great end of our creation. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

1 TOLD the Christian Header;—I say Christian,—hoping ho is one; and 
if he is not, I am sorry for it; and only beg he will consider the matter 

wdth himself, and not lay the blame entirely upon this book;-1 

told him, sir,—for, in good trutij, when a man is telling a story in the 
strange way I do mine, ho is obliged continually to be going backwards 
and forwards to keep all tight together in the reader’s fancy *wUicli, 
ibr my own part, if 1 did not take heed to do more than at first, there 
in so inueh unfixed and C([uivocal matter starting up, with so many 
brc#kR and gaps in it, and so little service do the stars afford, which, 
neverthclesB, 1 hang up in some of the darkest passages, knowing that 
the world is apt to lose its ivay with all the lights the sun itself at 
noon-day can give it, and now you see I am lost myself. 

But ’tia my father’s fault; and w'hcncver my brains conic to be dis¬ 
sected, yon will perceive, without spectacles, that he has left a large, 
uneven tlu'ead, ns you sometimes see in an unsaleable piece of cambric, 
rimniiig along the wdiolo length of the web, and so untowardly you 
cannot so much as cut out a * * (here 1 hangjap a couple of lights 
again) or a fillet, or a thumbstall, but it is seen or felt. 

(,Ui(mdo id diiicgnlias in liheris procreandis cavendum, saith Cardan. 
All which being considered, and that you see ’tis morally impracticable 
lor mo to w'iud this round to whore 1 set out 

— 1 begin the capter over again. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

1 TOLU the Christian reader, in the beginning of the Chapter which 
preceded my uncle Toby’s apologetical oration,—though in a different 
trope from what 1 shall make use‘of uow', that the peace of Utrecht 
was within nu ace of creating the same sliyues-! betwixt my uncle 
Toby and his Hobby-Horse as it did betwixt the t)ueen and the rest of 
th€(^confederating Powers. 

'I'here is an indignant w^ay in which a man sometimes dismounts his 
horse, which as good as soys to him,—“ I go^bot, sir, all the days of 
my life, before 1 ivonhl ride a linglo miiwnpon your back again.” 
Now, my undo ’I’oby coul^ not be said to dismount his horse in this 
manner; for, in strictness of language, he could not bo said to dis- 
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mount his horse at all; his horae rather flung him—-and somewhat 
vidomhf, which made my uncle Toby takes it ten times more unkindly. 
Let this matter be settled by state jookies as they li^eit created, 
I say, a sort of shyness betwixt my uncle Toby and his Hobby-Horse. 
He had no occasion for him from the month of March to November, 
which was the summer after the articles were signed, excei>t it was 
now and then to take a short ride out, just to see that the fortiflcatious, 
and harbour of Dunkirk were demolished, according to stipulation. 

The French were so backward all that summer in setting about that 
affair; and Monsieur Tugghe, tho deputy from the magistrates of 
Dunkirk, presented so many affecting petitions to the Queen, beseech¬ 
ing her majesty to cause only her thunder-bolts to fall upon the mar¬ 
tial works which might have incurred her displeasure, but to spare,— 
to spare the mole, for the mole’s sake; which, in its naked situation, 
could be no more than an object of pity: and the Queen (who was 
but a woman) being ot a pitiful disposition, and her ministers also, 
they not wishing in their hearts to have the town dismantled for these 
private reasons, 

JU ^ ^ ^ 

* * * * ■ 

BO that the whole went heavily on with my nnole Toby; insomuch 
that it was not within three full months, after he and the Corporal 
bad oonstruoted the town, and put it in a condition to be destroyed, 
that the several commandants, commissaries, deputies, negociators, and^ 
intendants, would permit him to set about it. Fatal interval of in-* 
activity! 

The Corporal was for beginning the demolition, by making a breach 
in the ramparts, or main fortifications of the town.—No: thatwwill 
never do, Corporal, said my uncle Toby; for, in going that way to 
work with the town, the English garrison will not be safe in it an 
hour; because, if the French are treacherous,-—They are as treacher- 
ous as devils, an’ please your honour, said the Corporal.—It gives me 
concern always when I hear it. Trim, said my uncle Toby,—for they 
don’t want personal bravery; and if a breach is made in the ramparts, 
they may enter it and make themselves masters of the place when 
they please. Let them enter it, said the Corporal, lifting up his pi¬ 
oneer’s spade in both his hands, as if he was going to lay about him 

with it; let them enter, an’ please your honour, if they dare.-In 

oases like this, Corporal, said my uncle Toby, slipping his right hand 
down to the middle of his cane, and holding it afterwards truncheon- 
wise, with his fore-finger extended,—’tia no part of the consideration 
of a commandant what the enemy dare, or what they dare not, do; 
he mast act with prudence. We will begin with the outworks, both 
towards the sea and the land, and particularly with Fort Louis, the 
most distant of them all, and demolish it first; and the rest, one by 
one, both on our right and left, ai we retreat towards the town; then 
wo’ll demolish the mole, next fill up the harbour, then retire into the 
citadel, and blow it up into the air; and having done that, Corporal, 
we’ll embark for England. We are there, quoth the Corporal, recol- 

leoting himself.-Very true, said my uncle Toby, looking at the 

church. 

:HAPTER XXXIV. 

A DELUSIVE, dolidous consultation or two of this kind, betwixt my 
uncle Toby and Trim, upon tho domolition of Dunkirk, for a monfent 
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rallied back the idd(» of those pleasures which were slipping from nn« 
der him. Still—^still all went on heavilv; the magic left the mind the 
weaker; SHllmss, with Silence at her back, entered the solitary par¬ 
lour, and drew their gauzy mantle over my uncle Toby’s head; and 
Listlessness, with her lax fibre and undirected eye, sat quietly down be¬ 
side him in his arm chair. No longer Amberg and Khinberg, and Lim- 
bourg, and Huy, and Bonn, in one year; and the prospect of Landen, 
and Trerebach, and Drusen, and Dendermond, the next—hurried on 
the blood:—no longer did saps, and mines, and blinds, and gabions, 
and palisadoes, keep out this fair enemy of man's repcMie;—no more 
could my uncle Toby, after passing the French lines, as he ate his egg 
at supper, thence break int© the heart of France, cross over the Oise, 
and, with all Picardy open behind him, march up to the gates of Paris, 
and fall asleep with nothing but ideas of glory;—no more was he to 
dream he had fixed the royal standard upon the tower of the Bastile, 
and awake with it streaming in his head : 

Softer visions, gentler vibrations, stole sweetly in upon his slumbers; 
the trumpet of war fell out of his hands; he took up the lute, sweet 
instrument ! of all others the most delicate ! the most difficult!—How 
wilt thou touch it, my dear uncle Toby ? 

CHAPTER XXXV- 

Now because I have once or twice said, in my inconsiderate way of 
talking, that 1 was confident the following memoirs of my uncle Toby’s 
courtship of Widow Wadman, whenever I got time to write them, 
would turn out one of the most complete systems, both of the elemen¬ 
tary and practical part of love and love-making, that ever was ad¬ 
dressed to the world—are you to imagine, from thence, that I shall 
set out with a description of what love is ; whether part god and part 
devil ? as Plotinus will have it; 

Or, by a more critical equation, and supposing the whole of love to 
be as ten, to determine with Ficinus, “ Iloto many parts of it the one t 
and how many the other T’ or whether it is all of it one great devil, from 
head to tail ? as Plato has taken upon him to pronounce; concerning 
which conceit of his I shall not olFcr my opinion :—but my opinion of 
Plato is this—that ho appears, from this instance, to have been a man 
of much the same temper and way of reasoning with Doctor Baynyard; 
who, being a great enemy to blisters, as imagining that half a dozen of 
’em on at once would dravr a man as surely to his grave as a hearse- 
and-six—rashly concluded that the devil himself was nothing in the 
the world but one great bouncing Cantharis. 

1 have nothing to say to people who allow themselves this monsti’ous 
liberty in arguing, but what Nazianzen cried out ,that is, polemically) 
to Philagrius : * 

** O rare f His f ne reasoning, sir, indeed / and most nohly do you aim at 
truth when you, philosophize about it in your moods and passions. 

Nor is it to be imagined, for the same reason, I should stop to in¬ 
quire whether love is a disease—or embroil myself with Bhasis and 
Diosoorides, whether the seat of it is in the brain or liver;—because 
this wonld lead me on to an examination ofthe two very opposite man- 
nars in which patients have been treated—the^ne, of Aetius^who al¬ 
ways began with a cooling clyster of hemp-seed and bruised cucimbera; 
andfollowedpn with thin potations of water-lilies and purslane, to which 
he added a pinch of snuffiof the herb Hauea : and, where Aetius durst 
venture it, his—topa?-rii^. 
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*--Th€ other, that ai Gordonius, who in his cap. 15, de Amcre, directs 
they should be thrashed, ‘* ad putoremnsque,’, —till they stink again. 

These are the disquisitions which my father, who had laid in a gi c at 
stock of knowledge of this kind, will be very busy within the progress 
of my unole Toby’s aifairs. I must anticipate thus much :—that from 
his theories of lovo (with which, by the way, he contrived to crucify 
my uncle Toby’s mind almost as much as his amours themselves)—he 
took a single step into practice; and, by means of a camphorated cere¬ 
cloth, which he found means to impose upon the tailor for buckram, 
whilst he was making my unole Toby a new pair of breeches, he produced 
Gordonius’s effect upon my uncle Toby, without the disgrace. 

What changes this produced will be read in its proper place ; all that 
is needful te be added to the anecdote is this:—that, whatever effect it 
had u^n my uncle Toby, it had a vile effect upon the house ; and if my 
unole Toby had not smoked it down as he did, it might have had a vile 
effect upon my father too. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

’Twill, come out of itself, by and bye.—All I contend for is that I am 
not obliged to set out with a definition of what love is ; and sol ong as 
1 can go on with my story intelligibly, with the help of the word itself, 
without any other idea to it than what I have in common with the 
rest of the world, why should I differ from it a moment before the 
time ?—When I can get no further—and find myself entangled on ail 
sides of this rustic labyrinth—my opinion will then come in, in cour|e 
—and lead me out. 

At present, I hope, I shall be sufficiently understood in telling the 
reader my uncle Toby/«;W in lo'oe. 

—Not that the phrase is at all to my liking : for to say a man is 
fallen in love— or that he is deeply in love; or up to the ears in love ; 
and sometimes even oeer head and cars in it—carries an idiomatical 
kind of implication that love is a thing 7>c/o?rainan.—This is recurring 
again to Plato’s opinion, which with all its divinityship—1 hold to be 
damnable and hereticaland so much for that. 

Let love, therefore, be what it will, my uncle Toby fell into it. 

- And possibly, gentle reader, with such a temptation,- -so wouldsfc 
thou,—for never did thy eyes behold, or thy concupiscence covet, any¬ 
thing in this world more concuiiisoible than Widow Wadman, 

CHAPTER XXXVH. 

To conceive this right,- -call for pen and ink here’s paper ready to 
your hand—Sit down, sir, paint her to your mind ;—like your mis¬ 
tress as you can,—is unlike your wife as your couseieuce will let you, 
—’tia all one to me,—please but your own fancy to it.* 

ii’;- Vii 7^; ^ ^ 

—Was ever anything iu nature so sweet— eo exquisite ! 

—Then, dear sir, how could ray uucle Toby resist it ? 

Thrice happy book ! thou wilt have one page, at least, within thy 
covers, which Malice will not blacken, and which Ignorance cannot 
misrepresent. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

As S^nnah was informed by an express from Mrs, Bridget, of ^7 
nnclo Toby’s falling in love with her mistress fifteen days before it hap¬ 
pened—the contents of which express Susannah communicated to my 
*A page is here left blank in the Original. 
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uaotlicr the next day,—it has jast given me an opportunity of entering 
upon my uncle Toby’s amours a fortnight before their exht moe. 

1 have an article of news to tell you, Mr. Shandy, quoth my mother, 
which will surprise you greatly.— 

Now my father was then holding one of his second beds of justice, 
and was musing within himself about the hardships of matrimony, as 
my mother broke silence. 

—My brother Toby, quoth she, is going to be married to Mre. Wad- 
man ! 

-Then ho will never, quoth my father, be able to lie diagonally 

in his bed again, as long as he lives. 

It was a consuming vexation to my father that my mother never 
asked the meaning of a thing she did not understand. 

—That she is not a woman of science, my father would say, is her 
misfortune;—but she might ask a question.- 

My mother never did. In short, she went out of the world, at last, 
without knowing whether it turned round or stood still. My father had 
officiously told her, abf)ve a thousand times, which way it was;—but 
she always forgot. 

For these reasons, a discourse seldom went on much farther betwixt 
them than a ]>voposition, a reply, and a rejoinder,’ at the end of which, 
it generally took breath for a few minutes (as in the affair of the 
breeches) and then ivent'on again. 

If he marries, ’twill be the worse for us, quoth my mother; 

‘ Not a cherry-stone, said my father; - he may as well batter away his 
means upon that as anything else. 

To be sure, said my mother. So here ended the proposition, the 
reply, and the rejoinder, 1 told you of. 

It will be some amusement to him, too, said my father. 

A very groat one, answered my mother, if ho should have children. 

liord have mercy upon me ! said my father to himself- * * 


CllAPTEU XL. 

1 AW iiow bogilUliiig to got fairly into my work ; and by the help of a 
vegetable diet, with a few of the cold seeds, I make no doubt but I 
shall be able to go on with my nnoh; Toby’s story, and my own in a toler¬ 
able straight lino, after having movod in a zig-zag soit of a manner, 
through my tirst, second, thiiai, fourth, and lifth volumes. 

In tliLs last voluuui I have done luittcr, for from the end of Lo 
Fovre's episode, to the boginniugof my uncle Toby’s campaigns, lhave 
scarce st<!ppcd a yaid out of my tvay. 

li' T mend at lliis rate, it is siot impossible, by the good leave of his 
g!'aca of Bouevciito’s devils,^—but 1 )nay arrive licroaftcr at the excel¬ 
lency of going even on thus :— 

wdach is a line drawui as straight as I could draw it by a writing-map- 
tcr’rt ruler (borrowed for that purpose) turning neither to the right 
hand nor to the lefi. 

This rif/ht line,—the ]iathway for Christians to walk in ! say Di¬ 
vines,— 

The emblem of moral rectitude ! says Cicero,-- 

The l>est Hue I say eabbage-planters, is the shortest line, says Archi¬ 
medes, which can be drawn frojn one given point to another. 
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I wish your ladyships would lay this matter to heart, in your next 
birth-day suits 1 

What a journey! 

Pray can you tell me,—‘that is, without anger, before I write my 
chapter upon straight lines,—by what mistake,—who told them so,—or 
how it has come to pass, that yonr men of ujt and genius have all along 
confounded this line with the line of gravitation % 


VOLUME THE SEVENTH. 

CHAPTER I. 

No; I think I said I would write two volumes every year, provided 
the vUe cough which then tormented me, and which to this hour I 
dread worse than the devil, would but give me leaveand in another 
place—(but where, 1 can’t recollect now) speaking of my book as a mti- 
chinOf and laying my pen and ruler down cross-wise upon the table, in 
order to gain the greater credit to it,—I swore it should be kept a-going 
at that rate these forty yeare, if it pleased but the Fountain of Life to 
bless me so long with health and good spirits. 

Now, as for my spirits, little have 1 to lay to their charge,—nay, so 
very little (unless the mounting me upon a long stick and playing the 
jfool with me nineteen hours out of the twenty-four, be accusations) 
—that, on the contrary, I have much—much to thank ’em for. Cheerily 
have ye made me tread the path of life with all the burdens of 
it (except its cares) upon my back; in no one moment of my existence, 
thatl remember, have ye once deserted me, or tinged the objects which 
came in my way, cither with sable, or with a sickly green: in dangers, 
ye gilded my horizon with hope; and when DeatA himself knocked at 
my door,—^ye bade him come again : and in so gay a tone of careless 
indifference did ye do it, that he doubted of his commission. 

« —There must certainly be some mistake in this matter,” quoth he. 
Now there is nothing in this world I abominate worse than to be in¬ 
terrupted in a story; and I was that moment telling Eugenius a most 
tawdry one, in my way, of a nun who fancied herself a shell-fish ; and 
of a monk damned for eating a muscle; and was showing him the 
grounds and justice of the procedure. 

—Did ever so grave a personage get into so vile a scrape 1” quoth 
Death.—Thou hast had a narrow escape, Tristram, said Eugenius, tak¬ 
ing hold of my hand as I finished my story. 

But there is no living, Eugenius, replied I, at this rate; for as this 
son of a whore has found out my lodgings,— 

—on call him rightly, said Eugenius; for by Sin, we are told, ho 
entered into the world.—I care not which way he entered, quoth I, pro¬ 
vided he be not in such a hurry to take me out with him, —for I have 
forty volumes to write, and forty thousand things to say and do, which 
nobody in the world will say and do for me, except thyself : and as 
thou seestbe has got me by the throat (for Eugenius could"scarce hear 
me speak across the table) and that 1 am no match for him in the open 
field, had I not b^«r, whilst these few scattered spirits remain, and 
these two spider l^s of mine (holding one of them up to him) are able 
to support me,—had I not better, Eugenius, fly for my life ?—’Tis my 
advice, my dear Tristram, said Eugenius.—Then, by Heaven ! I will 
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lead him a dance he little thiiiJks of; for I will gallop, quoth 1, without 
looking once behind me, to the banks of tbe Garonne;—and if 1 hear 
him clattering at my heels,—I’ll scamper away to Mount Vesuvius; 
thence to Joppa, and from Joppa to the world’s end; where, if he fol¬ 
lows me, I pray to God he may break his neck. 

He runs more risk tAere, said Eugenius, than thou. 

Eugenius’s wit and affection brought blood into the cheek whence it 
had been some months banished;—’twas a vile moment to bid adieu 
in ;—he led me to my chaise.—said I;—the post-boy gave a 
crack with his whip,—off I went like a cannon, and at half a dozen 
bounds got into Dover. 


CHAPTER II. 

Now, hang it ! quoth 1, as 1 looked towards the French coast,—a man 
should know something of his own country, too, before he goes abroad ; 
and 1 never gave a peep into Rochester church, or took notice of the 
dock of Chatham, or visited St. Thomas at Canterby, though they all 
three lay in my way. 

lint mine, indeed, is a particular case. 

So, without arguing the matter further with Thomas o’ Becket, or 
any one else, 1 skipped into the boat, and in five minutes we got under 
sail, and scudded away like the wind. 

Pray, captain, quoth I, as I was going down into the cabin, is a man 
never overtaken by death in this passage 1 

Why, there is not time for a man to be sick in it, replied he.—What 
a cursed liar ! for I am sick as a horse, quoth I, already.—What a brain ! 
—upside down !—hey day !—the cells are broke loose into one another, 
and the blood, and the lymph, and the nervous juices, with the fixed 
and volatile salts, are all jumbled into one mass !—good G— ! every¬ 
thing turns round in it like a thousand whirlpools.—I’d give a shilling 
to know if I shan’t write the clearer fvr it.—Sick ! sick ! sick ! sick I 

When shall we get to land, captain 1—they have hearts like stones. 
O 1 am deadly sick ! Reach me that thing, boy ;—^’tis the most dis¬ 
comfiting sickness-1 wish I was at the bottom 1—madam, how is it 

with you?-Undone 1 undone] un-O! undone, sir.—Whatl the 

first time 1-No ; ’tis the second, third, sixth, tenth time, sir—- 

Hey-day !—what a trampling over head !—Hollo 1 cabin-boy 1 what’s 
the matter ? 

The wind chopped about.—S’death !—then I shall meet him full in 
the face. 

What luck ! ’tis chopped about again, master.—O the devil chop it I 

Captain, quoth she, for Heaven’s sake let us get ashore. 

CHAPTER III. 

It is a great inconvenience to a man, in a haste, that there are thrw 
distinct roads between Calais and Paris; in behalf of which, there is 
so much to be said by the several deputies from the towns which lie 
along them, that half a day is easily lost in settling which you’ll take. 

First,—The road by Lille and Arras, which is the most about, but 
most interesting and instructing: 

The Second,—That by Amiens; which you may go, if you would see 
Chantilly. 

And that by Beauvais,'which you may go if you will. 

For this reason, a great many chooses to go by Beauvais, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

“ Fow, before I quit Calais^’ a travel-writer would py, ** it would not 
be amiss to give some account of it.”—Now I think it very much amiss, 
that a man cannot go quietly through a town and let it alone when it 
does not meddle with him, but that he must be turning about and 
drawing his pen at every kennel he crosses over, merely, o’ my con¬ 
science, for tne sake of drawing it; because, if we may judge from 
what nas been wrote of these tnin^, by all who have wrote and t/al^ 
lopped—'OT who have galloped a nd wrote, which is a different way still; 
or who, for more expedition than the rest, have wrote gallopmg-r^yrhi^k 
is the way I do at present—from the great Addison, who did it with 
his satchel of school-books hanging at his a—, and galling his beast’s 
crupper at every stroke, there is not a galloper of us all who might not 
have gone on ambling quietly on his own ground (in case h© had any) 
and have wrote all he nad to write, dry-shod, as well as not. 

For my own part—as Heaven is my judge, and to which 1 shall ever 
make my last appeal—I know no more of Calais (except the little my 
barber told me of it as he was whetting his razor) than I do this mo¬ 
ment of Grand Cairo ; for it was dushy in the evening when 1 landed, 
and as dark as pitch in the morning when I set out; and yet, by merely 
knowing what is what, and by drawing this from that in one part of 
the town, and by spelling and putting this and that together in another, 
1 would lay any travelling odds that I this moment write a chapter 
upon Calais as long as my arm ; and with so distinct and satisfactory a 
detail of every item which is worth a stranger’s curiosity in the town, 
that you would take me for the town clerk of Calais itself; and whore, 
sir, would be the wonder? was not Denidcritus, who laughed ten times 
more than I, town-clerk of Abdera? and was not (I forget his name) 
who had more discretion' than us both, town-clerk of Ephesus? It 
should be penned, moreover. Sir, with so much knowledge and good 
sense, and truth, and precision. 

—Nay,—if you don’t believe me, you may read the chapter for your 
pains. 

CHAPTER V. 

Calais, Calatium, Calusium, Calesium. 

This town, if we trust its archives, the authority of which 1 see no 
reason to call in question in this place—was once no more than a small 
village, belonging to one of the first Counts de Guignes; and as it boasts 
at present of no less than fourteen thousand inhabitants, exclusive of 
four hundred and twenty distinct families in the hnnse oilU, or suburbs, 
it must have grown up by little and little, I suppose, to its present size. 

Though they are four convents, there is but one parochial church in 
the whole town. I had not au opportunity of taking its exact dimen¬ 
sions, but it is pretty easy to make a tolerable conjecture of’em; for as 
there are fourteen thousand inhabitants in the town, if the church holds 
in them all, it must be considerably large; and if it will not, ’tis a very 
great pity they have not another. It is built in form of a cross, ana 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary ; the steeple, which has a spire to it, is 
placed in the middle of the church, and stands upon four pillars, ele¬ 
gant and light enough, but sufficiently strong at the same time. It is 
decorated with eleven altars, most of which are rather fine than beau¬ 
tiful. The great altar is a masterpiece in its kind; 'tis of white mar¬ 
ble, and, as I was told, near sixty feet high : had it been much higher. 
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it had been as high as Motint Oairary itself therefore 1 suppose it 
must be high enough in all conscience. 

There was nothing struck me more than the Great Square; though 
I cannot say ’tis in the heart of the town, and most of the streets, es¬ 
pecially those in that quarter, all terminate in it. Could there have 
been a fountain in Calais, which it seems there cannot, as such an ob¬ 
ject would have been a great ornament, it is not to be doubted but that 
the inhabitants would nave had it in the very centre of this square,— 
because ’tis forty feet longer from east to west than frona north to south ; 
so that the French in general have more reason on their side in calling 
them Places than Squares; which, strictly speaking, to be sure, they 
are not. 

The town-house seems to be but a sorry building, and not to be kept 
in the best repair; otherwise it had been a second great ornament to 
this place; it answers, however, its destination, and serves very well 
for the reception of the magistrates, who assemble in it from time to 
time; so that ’tis presumable justice is regularly distributed. 

1 had heard much of it, but, there is nothing at all curious in the 
Courgain: ’tis a distinct quarter of the town, inhabited solely by 
sailors and fishermen : it consists of a number of small streets, neatly 
built and mostly of brick. 'Tis extremely populous; but as that may 
be accounted for from the principles of their diet—there is nothing 
currious in that, neither.—A traveller may see it, to satisfy himself:— 
he must not omit however taking notice of La Tour du Guet, upon 
any account; ’tis so called from its particular destination, because in 
war it serves to discover and give notice of the enemies which ax>proach 
the place, cither by sea or by land;—but’tis monst rous high, and catches 
the eye so continually you cannot avoid taking notice of it if you 
would. 

It was a singular disax)iiointment to me that I could not have per¬ 
mission to take an exact survey of the fortifications, which are the 
strongest in the world; and which, from first to last, that is, from the 
time they were set about by Philip of France, Count of Boulogne, to 
ihc*present war,*wherein many reparations were made, have cost (as I 
learnt afterwards from an engineer in Gascony)—above a hundred 
inilions of livres. It is very remarkable that at the T6te de 
Gravelines, and where the town is naturally the weakest, they have 
expended the most money; so that the outworks stretch a great 
way into the champain, and consequently occupy a large tract of ground. 
However, after all that is saul and clone, it must be acknowledged that 
Calais was never upon any account so considerable from itself as from its 
situation, and that easy entrance which it gave our ancestors, upon all 
occasions, into Franco, was not without its inconveniences also : being 
no less troublesome to the English, in those times, than Dunkirk has been 
to us, in ours; so that it was deservedly looked upon as the key to both 
kingdoms; which no doubt is the reason that there have arisen so many 
contentions virho should keep it; of these, the seige of Calais, or rather 
the blockade (for it was shut up both by land and sea), was the moat 
memorable, as it withstood the elforts of Edward the Third a whole 
year, and was not terminated, at last, but by famine and extreme mise:pr; 
the gallantly of Eustace do St. Pierre, who first offered himself a victim 
for his fellow-citizens, has ranked his name with heroes. 

As it will not take up above fifty pages, it would be injustice to the 
reader not*to give him a minute aocount of that romantic transaction, 
as well as of the siege itself, iuBapin’s own words;— 
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CHAPTER VI. 

-—But, courage ! gentle reader ! I ecorn it.—’tis enougli to have 
thee in my power ; but to make use of the advantage which the fortune 
of the pen has now gained over thee, would be too much.—No t —by 
that all-powerful fire which warms the visionary brain, and lights the 
spirits through unworldly tracks I ere I would force a helpless creature 
upon this hi^ service, and make thee pay, poor soul! for fifty pages 
which I have no right to sell thee—naked as 1 am, I would browse 
upon the mountains, and smile that the north wind brought me neither 
my tent nor my supper. 

So put on, my braVe boy ! and make the best of thy way to Boulogne* 

CHAPTER VII. 

Boulogne - ha !— so wc are all got together, debtors and sinners before 
Heaven ; a jolly set of us; but I can’t stay and quaff it off with you,— 
I'm pursued myself like a hundred devils, .and shall be overtaken be¬ 
fore 1 pan well change horses : for Heaven’s sake, make haste.—’Tis for 
high-treason, quoth a very little man, whispering as low as he could to 
a very tall man that stood next him.—Or else for mnrdcr, quoth the 
tall man.—Well thrown, Size ace ! quoth I.—No ; quoth a third, the 
gentleman has been committing— 

A/i/ ma chcrcfillel said I, as she tripped by from her matins,—you 
look as rosy as the morning (for the sun was rising, and it made the 
compliment the more gracious).—N o; it can’t be that, quoth a fourth— 
(she made a court’sy to me, 1 kissed my hand) ’tis debt, continued he.— 
'Tis certainly for debt, quoth a fifth.—I would not pay that gentle¬ 
man’s debts, quoth Ace, for a thousand pounds.—Nor would I, quoth 
Size, for six times the sum.—Well thrown, Size aco, again ! quoth I; 
but 1 have no debt but the debt of Nature. ; and I w'ant but patience 
of her, and I will pay her every farthing 1 owe her.—How can you he 
BO hard-hearted, madam, to arrest a poor traveller going along, without 
molestation to any one, upon his lawful occasions 1 Do stop that death¬ 
looking, long striding scoundrel of a scaro-sinrier, who is posting after 
me. He never would have followed me but for you,—if it be but for 
a stage or two, just to give n?e the start of him, I beseech you, madam. 
—Do, dear lady.— 

Now, in troth, ’tis a great pity, quoth mine Irish host, that all this 
good courtship should be lost; for the young gentlewoman has been 
after going out of hearing of it all along. 

Simpleton ! quoth I. 

8d you have nothing else in Boulogne worth seeing ? 

By Jasns ! there is the finest Seminary for the Ihmanities. 

There cannot be a finer, quoth I. 

CHAPTER vin. 

Whbn the precipitancy of a man’s wishes hurries on his ideas ninety 
times faster than the vehicle he rides in,—woe be to truth ! and woo 
be to the vehicle and its tackling (let ’em be made of what stuff you 
will) upon which he breathes forth the disappointment of his soul! 

As I never give general characters either of men or things in choler, 
** the more h^te the worst speed,” was all the reflection I made upon 
the affair the first time it happened;—the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth timo, I confined it respectively to those times, and accordingly 
blamed only the second, third, fourtn, and-fifth post boy for it, without 
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carrying my reflections farther; bnt the event continuing to befal me 
from the fifth to the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth time, and 
without one exception, I then could not avoid making national re¬ 
flection of it, which I do in these words : 

T/iai something is always wrong in a French post-chaise, upon first set¬ 
ting out. 


Or the proposition may stand thus: 

A French postilion has always to alight Vefiore he has got three hundred 
yards out of town. 

What’s wrong now 1-Diable !—a rope’s broke ! —a knot has slip¬ 

ped !—a staple's drawn !-r-a bolt’s to whittle !—a tag, a rag, a jag, a 
strap, a buckle, or a buckle’s tongue, wants altering. 

Ifow, true as all this is, I never think myself empowered to excom¬ 
municate thereupon either the post>chaise, or its driver ; nor do 1 take 
it into my head to swear by the living G— ; 1 would rather go on foot 
ten thousand times,—or that 1 will be damned if ever I ^t into ano¬ 
ther ; but I take the matter coolly before me, and consider that some 
tag, or rag, or jag, or bolt, or buckle, or buckle's tongue, will ever be 
a-wanting, or want altering, travel where 1 will;—so 1 never chafe 
but take the good and the bad as they fall in my road, and get on . 
Do so, my lad, said I: he had lost five minutes already in alighting, 
in order to get at a luncheon of the black bread, which he had cram¬ 
med into the chaise-pocket, and was remounted, and going leisurely 
on, to relish it the better. Get on, my lad, said I, briskly—but in the 
most persuasive tone imaginable; for I jingled a four-and-twenty sous 
piece against the glass, taking care to hold the flat side towards him 
as ho looked back. The dog grinned intelligence from bis right ear to 
his left ; and behind his sooty muzzle discovered such a pearly row of 
teeth that Sovereignty would have pawned her jewels for them. 

Just Heaven . j 

and so, as he finished the last mouthful of it, we entered the town of 
Montreuil. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tiiebb is not a town in all Franco which, in my opinion, looks better in 
the map than Montreuil. 1 own it does not look so well in the book 
of post-roads :~but when you come to see it, to be sure it looks most 
pitifully. 

There is one thing, however, in it at present very handsome; and 
that is the inn keeper's daughter. She has been eighteen months at 
Amiens, and six at Paris, in going through her classesso knits, and 
sews, and dances, and does the little coquetries very well. 

A slut 1 in running them over, within these five minutes that I 
have stood looking at her, she has let fall at least a dozen loops in a 
white thread stocking. Yea, yes,—1 see, you cunning gipsjr!—’tislong 
and taper,—you need not pin it to your knee j—and that ’tis your own 
—and fits you exactly. H 

That Nature should have told this creature a word about a statue's 
thumb / 

But as this sample is worth all their thumbs,—besides, I have her 
thumbs and fingers in at the bargain, if they can be any guide to me, 
—and as Jeanneton withal (for that is her name) stands so well for a 
drawing,—may I neyer draw more; or, rather, jaay I 4raw like a 
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drau^lit-horse, by main strength, all the days of my life, if I do not 
draiv her, in all her proportions, and mth as determined a pencil, as if 
I had her in^he wettest drapery. 

But your worships choose rather that I give you the length, breadth, 
and perpendicular height of the great parishcchurch, or a drawing of 
the facade of the abbey of St. Austreberte, which has been transported 
from Artois hither: everything is just, I suppose, as the masons and 
carpenters left them; and, if the belief in Christ continue so long, 
will be BO these fifty years to come; so your worships and reverences 
may all measure them at your leisures; but he who measures thee, 
Jeanneton, must do it now;—thou earnest the principles of change 
within thy frame; and, oonsidering the chances of a transitory life, I 
would not answer for thee a moment; ere twice twelve months are past 
and gone, thou mayest grow out like a pumpkin, and lose thy shapes ; 
or thou mayest go off like a fiower, and lose thy beauty;—nay, thou 
mayest go off like a hussy, and lose thyself. I would not answer for 
my aunt Dinah, was she alive;—'faith, scarce for her picture, were it 
but painted by Reynolds. 

But if I go on with my drawing, after naming that son of Apollo, 
I’ll be shot. 

So you must e’en be content with the original; which, if the even¬ 
ing is fine in passing through Montrenil, you will see at your chaise- 
door as you change hoi-ses; but unless yon have as bad a reason for 
haste as f have, you had bettor stop. She has a little of the (U voie : 
but that, Sir, is a terce to a nine in your favour. 

L— help me ! 1 could not count a single point; so bad been pitjued, 

and repiqued, and capotted to the devil. 

CHAPTER X. 

All which being considered, and that death moreover might bo muoli 
nearer me than I imagined'—-I wish I w.aa at Abbeville, (pioth 1, were 
it only to see how they card and spin; so olV we set. 

• De Montrmil a Nawpont—poHe cl ihuo'c 
de Xamponl a Ticraatj - - paste 

de Bernay a yauvion. - - ])ost( 

<le Nouvion n Abbeville - - paste 
—but the carders and spinners were all gone to bed. 

CHAPTER XI. 

What a vast advantage is travelling ! only it heats one; but there is a 
I'emedy for that, which they may pick out of the next chapter. 

CHAPTER xri. 

Was I in a condition to stipulate with death, as I am this moment with 
my apothecary, how and where 1 will take his clyster, I should cer¬ 
tainly declare against submitting to it before my friends; and there¬ 
fore I never seriously think upon the mode and manner of this great 
catastjipphe, which generally takes up and torments my thoughts as 
mUDhas the catastrophe itself; but 1 constantly draw the curtain across 
it with this wish, that the Disposer of all things may so order it that 
it happen not to me in my own house, but rather in some decent inn; 
—at home, I know H—-the concern of my friends, and the last services 

* Vide Book of French Post-Roads, page 56, edition of 1762. 
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' of wiping my brows and smoothing my pillow, which the qniTering 
hand of pale Affection shall pay me, will so crucify my soul that I shaU 
die of a distemper which my physician is not aware of; but in an inn, 
the few cold offices I wanted would be purchased with a few guineas, 
and paid me with an undisturbed, but punctual, attention; but 
mark—this inn should not be the inn at Abbeville;—if there was not 
another inn in the universe, 1 would strike that inn out of the capi¬ 
tulation : so 

Let the horses be in the chaise exactly by four in the morning.—— 
Yes, by four, sir, or, by Genevieve ! I’ll raise a clatter in the house 
shall wake the dead. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Male them lil-.e unto a wheel," is a bitter sarcasm, ^ all the learned 
know, against the grand tour, and that restless spirit for making it 
which David prophetically foresaw would haunt the children of men 
in the latter days; and therefore, as thinketh the great Bishop Hall, 
’tis'one of the severest imprecations wffiich David ever uttered against 
tho enemies of the Lord.—and, as if he had said, “ I wish them no 
worse luck than always to be rolling about.” So much motion, con¬ 
tinues he (for he was very corpulent)—is so much unquietness; and so 
miicli of rest, by the same analogy, is so much of heaven. 

Now, 1 (being very thin) think diflereutly; and that so much of 
motion is so much of life, and so much of joy j—and that to stand 
still, or get on but slowly, is death and the devil. 

—Hollo ! Ho !—the whole world’s asleep !—bring out the horses,— 
greiise tho Avheels,—tie on the mail,—and drive a nail into that mould¬ 
ing;—I’ll not lo.se a moment. 

-N'ow, the wheel we are talking of, and wherein to (but not vhcrennfo 
for that would make an Ixion’s wheel of it) he oursetli his enemies, ac¬ 
cording to the bishop’s habit of body, should certainly be a post chaise 
wheel, whether they were set up in I’alostinc at that time or not; and 
my w’lieel, for the contrary reasons, must as certainly be a cart-wheel, 
groaning round its revolution once in an age ; and of which sort, were 
1 to turn commentator, I should make no scruple to affirm they had 
grout store in that hilly country. 

1 love tho Pythagoreans (much more than ever I dare tell my dear 
Jenny) for their xonismon aputou somaxos, bis to kalos philosopheim— 
[their] “ (ji ltiug out of the hodi/, in order to (hitil: well. " No man thinks 
right whilst he is in it; blinded as he must be with his congenial liu- 
mour.s, and drawn dilferently a.side, as tho bishop and myself have 
been, with too lax or too tense a fibre Iteanon is, half of it, tSensc'; 
and the measure of Heaven itself is but tiio measure of our present ap¬ 
petites and concoctions. 

-But which of the two, in the present case, do you think to bo 

mostly in the wrong 1 

——You, certainly, quoth .she, to disturb a whole family so early. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

—^— But she did not know 1 was under a vow not to shave my fieard 
till 1 got to Paris;—yet I hate to make mysteries of nothing;—’tk the 
cold cautiousness of one of those little souls from which Lessisus (lib. 
13, de Morihus Divinis, cap. 24. j hath made his estimate, wherein he 
setteth forth that one Dutch mile, oubically multiplied, will allow 
. room enough, and to spare, for eight hundred thousand millions, which 
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he lupposei te be as freat a number of souls (counting from the fall 
of Admu) as can posaibly be damned to the end of the world. 

From what he has made this second estimate,—unless from the 
parental goodness of God, 1 don’t know I am much more at a loss 
what could be in Franciscus Bibbera’s head, who pretends that no less 
a space than one of two hundred Italian miles, multiplied into itself, 
will 1^ sufficient to hold the like number;—he certainly must have 
gone upon some of the old Eomau souls, of which he had read, with* 
out reflecting how much, by a gradual and most tabid decline, in a 
course of eighteen hundred years, they must unavoidably have shrunk 
so as to have come, when he wrote, almost to nothing. 

In Lessius’s time, who seems the cooler man, they were as little as 
can be imagined. 

We find them less now ; 

And, next winter, we shall find them less again; so that, if we go 
on from little to less, and from less to nothing, I hesitate not one mo¬ 
ment to affirm that, in half a century, at this rate, we shall have no 
souls at all; which being the period beyond which I doubt likewise of 
the existence of the Christian faith, ’twill be one advantage that both 
of ’em will be exactly worn out together. 

Blessed Jupiter ! and blessed every other heathen god and goddess ! 
for now ye will all come into play again, and with Priapus at your 
tails. What jovial times !—but where am II and into what a delicious 
riot of things am 1 rushifig; I—I who must be cut short in the midst 
of my days, and taste no more of ’em than what I borrow from my 
imagination :-Peace to thee, generous fool! and let me go on. 

CHAPTER XV. 

So hating, 1 say, “ to make mysteries of 7ioik%ng ”—1 intrusted it 
with the post-boy, as soon as ever I got off the stones; he gave a crack 
with his whip to balance the compliment; and with the thill-horse 
trotting, and a sort of an up and a down of the other, we danced it 
along to Ailly au Clochers, famed in days of yore for the finest chimes 
in the world ; but we danced through it without music,—the chimes 
being greatly out of order—(as in truth they wxro through all Francti). 

And so, making all possible speed, from 

Aily au Clochers, I got to Hixcourt; 
from Hixcourt, I got to Pequignay; and 
from Pequignay, 1 got to Amiens;- 

concerning which town I have nothing to inform you, but what I 
have informed you once before,--and that was that Jeanneton went 
there to school. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

In the whole catalogue of those whiffling vexations %vhich come puffing 
across a man’s canvas, there is not one of a more teasing or tormenting 
nature than this particular one which 1 am going to describe,—rand 
for which (unless you travel with an avant-conrenrf which numbers do, 
in orifer to prevent it) there is no help; and it is this;— 

That be you in ever so kindly a propensity to sleep,—though you‘are 
passing perhaps through the finest country, upon the Wt roads, and 
in the easiest carriage for doing it in the worldnay, were you sure 
you could sleep fifty miles straight forwards, without once opening 
your eyesnay, wnat is more, were you as demonstratively satisfied 
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as you call be of any truth in Euclid that you should, upon all accounts, 
be full as well asleep as awake,—nay, perhaps, better;—jret the inces* 
* sant returns of paying for the horses at every stage,--with the neces¬ 
sity thereupon of putting your hand into your pocket and counting 
out thence three livres fifteen sous (sous by sous) puts an end to so 
much of the project, that you cannot execute above six miles of it (or, 
supposing it is a post and a half, that is but nine)—were it to save your 
soul from destruction. 

-I’ll be even with ’em, quoth I; for I’ll put the precise sum 

into a piece of paper, and hold it ready in my hand all the way : Kow 
1 shall have nothing to do,” said 1 (composing myself to rest) " but to 
drop this gently into the post-boy’s hat and not say a word.”—Then 
there wants two sous more to drink,—or there is a twelve-sous piece 
of Louis XIV., which will not pass,—or a livre and some odd liards to 
be brought over from the last stage, which Monsieur had forgot;— 
which altercations (as a man cannot dispute very well asleep) rouse 
him: still is sweet sleep retrievable; and still might the flesh weigh 
down the spirit, and recover itself of these blows :—^but then, by Hea¬ 
ven J you have paid but for a single post,—whereas ’tis a post and a 
lialf; and this obliges you to pull out your books of post roads, the 
print of which is so very small it forces you to open your eyes, whether 
you will or no : Then Monsieur le Cure ofl’ers you a pinch of snuff,— 
or a poor soldier shows you his leg,—or a shaveling his box,—or the 
I)rieste88 of the cistern will water your wheels:—(they do not want it; 
—but she swears by her 2 )rusUhood, throwing it back, that they do) ; 
—then you have all these points to argue, or consider over in your 
mind; in doing which, the rational powers get so thoroughly awaken- 
cd,—you may get them to sleep again as you can. 

It was entirely owing to one of these misfortunes, or I had passed 
clean by the stables of Chantilly. 

But the postilion first affirming and then persisting in it, to my 
face, that there was no mark upon the two-sous piece, I opened my 
eyes to be convinced; and seeing the mark upon it as plain as my nose, 
—1 leaped out of the chaise in a passion, and so saw everything at 
Chantilly in spite. I tried it but for three posts and a half, but be¬ 
lieve ’tis the best princii>le in the world to irarel speedily upon ; for 
as few objects look very inviting in that mood—you have little or no¬ 
thing to stop you; by which means it was that I passed through St. 
Denis, without turning my head so much as on the side towards the 
Abbey— 

Kichness of their treasury 1—stuff and nonsense ! 

Bating their jewels, which are all false, I would not give three sous 
for any one thing in it, but Judas’s lantern; nor for that neither, only, 
as it grows dark, it might be of use. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Crack, crack, — crack, crack, — crack, crack ;— ^ao this is Paris ! quoth I 
(continuing in the same mood)—and this is Paris !—humph !—Paris ! 
cried J, repeating the name the third time,— 

The first, the finest, the most brilliant! 

The streets, however, are nasty. 

But it looks, 1 suppose, better than it smelft.—Crack, oraclt,—crack, 
crackwhat a fuss thou makest!—as if it concerned the good people 
h 
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to be uxiarmed that a maa with a pale face, and clad in black, had the 
hononi* to be driven into I’arie at nine o’clock at night, by a postilion 
in a tawny yellow jerkin, turned up with red calamanco !—Crack,— 
^rack, crack,—crack, crack, crack.—1 Avish thy whip— 

-Blit 'tis the spirit of thy nation: so crack—crack on. 

Hal—and no one gives the wall; but in the School of Urbanity 
herself, if the walls are besh-t, how can you do otherwise ? 

And, prithee, when do they light the lamps'! AV^hat? never in the 
summer months 1 Ho 1 ’tis the time of salads. O rare 1 salad and 
soup,—soup and salad—salad and soup, encore — 

'Tis too much for sinners. 

Now 1 cannot bear the barbarity of it. How can that unconscion¬ 
able coachman talk so much bawdy to that lean horse 1 don’t you see, 
friend, tho streets are so villanously narrow that there is not room in 
all Faria to turn a wheelbarrow'! In the grandest city of the whole 
world it would not have been amiss if they had been left a thought 
wider; nay, were it not only so much in every single street as that a 
man might know (were it only for satisfaction) on which side of it he 
was walking. 

One,—two,—three,—four,—five,—six, seven,—eight,—nine,— ten. 
Ten cooks’ shops! and twice the number of barbers’: aiid all within three 
minutes’ driving t one would think that all the cooks in the world, oi* 
some great merry-meeting with the barbers, by joint consent had said, 
Come, let us all go live at Faiis; the French love good eatingthey 
are all gourmands ; we shall rank high : if their god is their belly— 
their cooks must be gentlemen : and, I'orasmuch as the periu^ig makeik 
the man, and the periwig-maker maketh the periwig— ergo, would the 
barbers say, we shall rank higher still, we shall be above you all, wc 
shall be Oapitouls at least,— 2 )ardil we shall all wear swords; 

—And so, one would swear (that this by candle-light,—but there is 
no depending upon it) they continue to do to this day. 

CHAPTER XVHl. 

The French are certainly misunderstood : but whether the fault is 
theirs, in not sufficiently explaining themselves; or speaking with that, 
exact limitation and precision which one would exi)ect on a point of 
such importance, and which, moreover, is so likely to bo contested by 
us ;—or whether the fault may not be altogether on our side, in not 
understanding their language always so critically as to know “ what 
they would be at,”—1 shall not d(icid(;; but ’tis evidciit to mo, when 
they allirm “ that they who have seen lUiris have seen every thing,'’ th(ry 
must mean to speak of those who have seen it by daylight. 

As for candlelight,—1 give it uji; 1 have said before, there was no 
depending upon it; and I repeat it again ; but not because tho lights 
and shades are too sharp, or the tints confounded—or that there is 

neither beauty nor keeping, &c.-for that’s not truth; but it is an 

uncertain light in this respect, that in all tho five hundred grand 
hotels, which they number up to you in I'aris; and the live hundred 
good things, at a modest computation (for ’tis only allowing one good 
thing to a hotel) which, by candle light are best to be, seen, felt, heard 
and understood (which. In" the bye, is a quotation from Jnlly)—tho 
Devil a one of us, o'uwf fifty, can get our heads fairly thrast in 
amongst them. 

This is no pai't of the French computation, i ’tis simply thus: 
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That by the last siirvey taken, in the year 1716, since which time 
there have been considerable augmentations,—Paris doth contain 
nine hundred streets, {nz) 

In the qliarter called the City, there are fifty-three streets; 

In 8t. James of the Shambles, fifty-live streets; 

In SIj Oportune, thirty four streets ; 

In the quarter of the Louvre, twenty-five streets; 

In the Palace Royal, or St. Honorius, forty-nine streets; 

In Mont Murtre, forty-one .streets; 

In St. Enstache, twenty-nine streets ; 

In the IJidles, twenty-seven streets ; 

In St. Denis, fifty-five streets : 

In St. Martin, fifty-four streets; 

Jn Sfc. I’aul, or the Mortollerie, twenty-seven streets; 

The Grove, thirty-eight streets ; 

In St. Avoye, or the A^errerie, nineteen streets ; 

In the Miiriiis, or the Tcmjilc, fifty-two streets ; 

In St. Anthony, sixty-eight streets ; 

In the Place Miiubert, eighty-otte streets ; 

In St. Benoit, sixty streets; 

In St. Andrews de-Arcs, lifty-one streets; 

In the quarter of the Luxembourg, sixty-two streets; 

And in that of St. Cermain, fifty five streets; into any of which 
you may walk; and that when yon have seen them, with all that 
belongs to them, fiiirly by daylight,—their gates, their bridges, their 
squares, their statues—and liavc crusaded it, moreover, thro* all 
their parish-clmrches, by no means (.mitting St. Rock and St. 
Sulpico;—and to crown all, have taken a walk to the four palaces, 
which yon may see either with or without the statues and xuctnres, 

jlist as you choose- 

Then you will have seen- 

—but ’tis what no one needetli to tell yon, for you will road of it 
yourself, upon the portico of the Ijouvre, in these words :— 

F.-irtli no .such Folks !—no Folks e'er such a Town 
As Paris is!—sing Dorry, derry, clown. 

The French have a r/a// way of treating everything that is Great; and 
that is all that can be said upon it. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

In mentioning the word (as in the close of the last eluijder) it puts 
one ii t‘. an author) in mind bi'the word sjilren ; especially if he has any¬ 
thing to say u]>on it. Not that by any analys^is,—or that from any 
table of interest or genealogy, there appears much more ground of alli¬ 
ance betwixt them than betwixt light and darkness, or any two of the 
most unfriendly opposites in nature ; only ’tis an undcrcral’t of authors 
to keep up a good landerstanding amongst words, as politician.s do 
amongst men—not knowing how near they may be under a necessity of 
placing them to each other;—which point being how gained, and that 
1 may place mine exactly to my mind, I write it down here- 

Sl’LETSN. 

This, upon leaving Chantilly, I declared t^be the host principle in 
the world to travel speedily upon; but 1 gave it only as laatterof opinion. 
I 8UU continue in the same fseutiinents; only I had not tlion experi- 
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ence enough of its working to add this, that tho’ you do get on at a 
tearing rate, yet you get on but uneasily to yourself, at the same time; 
for which reason, I here quit it entirely, and for ever; and ’tis heartily 
at any one’s service : it has spoiled me the digestion of a good supper, 
and^ brought on me a bilious diarrhoea, which has brought me back 
again to my first principle on which I set out; and with which I shall 
BOW scamper it away to the banks of the Garonne. 

—No;—I cannot stop a moment to give you the character of the 
people --their genius,—their manners,—their customs,—their laws,--- 
their religion,—their government,—their manulactures,—their com¬ 
merce,—their finances, with all the resources and hidden springs which 
B^ain them; qualified as I may be, by spending three days and two% 
nights amongst them ; and during all that time making these things 
the entire subject of my inquiries and reflections. 

Still,—still I must away—the roads are paved,—the posts are short, 
—the days are long,—'tis no more than noon;—I shall be at Fontaine¬ 
bleau before the King^ 

—Was he going there 1 Not that I know. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Now I hate to hear a person, especially if he be a traveller, complain 
that we do not get on so fast in Prance as we do in England ; whereas 
we get on much faster, consideratis connderaudis; thereby always 
meaning that, if you weigh their vehicles with the mountains of bag¬ 
gage which you lay both before and behind upon them—and then con¬ 
sider their puny horses, with the very little they give them,—‘tis a 
wonder they get on at all. Their suffering is most unchristian ; and 
*ti8 evident thereupon, to me, that a French post-horse would not know 
what in the world to do was it not for the two words * * • and * 
in which there is as much sustenance as if you gave them a peck of 
corn. Now as these words cost nothing, I long, from my soul, to tell 
the reader what they are; but here is tho question,—they must be 
told him plainly, and with the most distinct articulation, or it will an¬ 
swer no end ;—and yet to do it in that plain way, though their re¬ 
verences may laugh at it in the bed chamber, full well I wot they will 
abuse it in the parlour; for which cause, 1 have been yolving and re¬ 
volving in my fancy some time, but to no purpose, by what clean de¬ 
vice, orfacete contrivance I might so modulate them that, whilst I sa¬ 
tisfy that ear which the reader chooses to lend me—I might not dissatisfy 
the other which he keeps to himself. 

—My ink bums my finger to try ; and when I have,’—^twill have a 
worse consequence,—it will burn (I fear) my paper, 

—No;—I dare not. 

But if you wish to know how the Abbess of AndoUillets and a novice 
of her convent got over the difliculty (only first wishing myself all ima¬ 
ginable success)—ril tell you without the least scruple. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Th« Abbess of Andoilillets, which, if you look into the large set of pro- 
vincial maps now publishing at Paris, you will find situated amongst 
the hills which divide Burgundy from Savoy, being in danger of an 
ancMyosis, or stiff joint (the sinovia of her knee becoming hard by long 
matins) and having tried every remedyFirst, prayers and thanks- 
giyings; then, invocations to ftU the saints in heaven^ proxniscnonsly 
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then particularly to every saint who had ever had a stiff leg before her; 
—then touching it with all the relics of the convent, principally with 
the thigh-bone of the man of Lystra, who had been impotent from 
his youth ; then wrapping it up in her veil when she went to bed 
then cross-wise her rosary;—then bringing into her aid the secular arm, 
and anointing it with oils and.fat of animals-then treating it with 
emollient and resolving fomentations;—then with poultices of marsh¬ 
mallows, bonus Henricus, white lilies, and fenugreekthen taking the 
woods, 1 mean the smoke of ’em, holding her scapulary across her lap; 
—the decoctions of wild chicory, water-cremes, chervil, sweet ceciry, 
and cochlearia; and nothing all this while answering, was prevailed' 
on at last to try the hot baths of Bourbon:—so, having first obtained 
leave of the visitor-general to take care of her elistence,—she ordered 
all to be got ready for her journey. A novice of the convent, of about 
seventeen, who had been troubled with a whitloe in her middle finger, 
by sticking it constantly into the Abbess’s cast poultices, &c.—had 
gained such an interest that, overlooking a sciatioal old nun, who might 
have been set up for ever by the hot baths of Bourbon, Margarita, the 
little novice, was elected as the companion of the journey. 

An old calash, belonging to the Abbess, lined with green frize, was 
ordered to be drawn out into the sun. The gardener of the convent 
being chosen muleteer, led out the old mules, to clip the hair from the 
rump-ends of their tails: w^hilst a couple of lay sisters were busied, 
the one in darning the lining, and the other in sewing on the shreds of 
yellow-binding, which the teeth of time had unravelled the under 
gardener dressed the muleteer’s hat in hot wine lees; and a tailor sat 
musically at it, in a shed over against the convent, in assorting four 
dozen of bells for the harness, whistling to each bell as he tied it on 
With a thong. '* 

-The carpenter and the smith of AndoUillets held a council of 

wheels ; and by seven, the morning after, all looked spruce, and was 
ready at the gate of the convent for the hot baths of Bourbon. 

—Two rows of the unfortunate stood ready there an hour before. 

The Abbess of AndoUillets, supported by Margarita the novice, ad¬ 
vanced slowly to the calash, both clad in white, with their black 
rosaries hanging at the breasts. 

—There was a simple solemnity in the contrast: they entered the 
calash ; the nuns in the same uniform, sweet emblem of innocence, 
each occupied a window, and, as the Abbess and Margarita looked up, 
—each (the sciatical old nun excepted)—each streamed out the end 
of her veil in the air, then kissed the lily hand which let it go. The 
good Abbess and Margarita laid their hands saint-wise upon their 
breasts,—looked up to heaven,—then to them.—and looked, “God 
bless you, dear sisters.” 

I declare I am interested in this story, and wish I had been there. 

The gardener, whom 1 now shall call the muleteer, was a little, 
hearty, broad-set, goodmatured, chattering, toping kind of a fellow, 
who troubled his head very little with the Aotos and whena of life; so 
had mortgaged a mouth of his conventical wages in a borrachio, or 
leathern cask of wine, which he had disposed behind the calash, with 
a large russet-coloured riding-coat over it, to guard it from the sun; 
and as the weather was hot, and he not a niggard of his labours, walk¬ 
ing ten times more than he rode,—he found more occasions than those 
of ^nature to fall back to the rear of his carriage; till, by frequent 
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coming and going, it So happened that all his wine had leaked out at 
the UgaX vent of the borrachio, befofe one half of the journey was 
finished. 

Man is a creature bom to ha])itudcs. The day had been sultry,— 
the evening was delicious,—the wine was generous,—the Burgundian 
hill on which it grew was steep,—a little tempting bush, over the door 
of a cool cottage, at the foot of it, hting vibrating in full harmony 
with the passions,—a gentle air rustled distinctly through the leaves, 
** Come,—come,—^thirsty muleteer,—come in.” 

—the muleteer was a son of Adam : I need not say one word more. 

• He gave the mules, each of ’em, a .'tound lash, and looking in the Ab' 
bess’s and Margarita’s faces (as he did it)—as much as to say “ Hero I 
am,”—ho gave a second good crack,—as much as to say to his mules 
(let on I”—so slinking behind, he entered the little inn at the foot of 
the hill. 

The muleteer, as 1 told you, was a little, joyous, chirping fellow, 
who thought not of to-morrow, nor of what had gone befoi'e, nor what 
was to follow it, provided he got but his scantling of Ihirgundy, and a 
little chit chat along with it; so entering into a long conversation, as 
how he Avas chief gardener to the convent of Andouillets, Ac., itc,, 
and out of friendshi]) for the Abbess and Madt?moiselIc Margarita, who 
was only in her noviciate, he Iiad come along with thorn from the con¬ 
fines of Savoy, Ac., Ac., and as bow she had got a wliite swelling by 
her devotions;—and what a nation of herbs he had procured to mollify 
her humours, Ac., Ac., and, that if the Avaters of Bourbon did not mend 
that leg—she might as well be lame of both, Ac., Ac.—He so contrived 
his story as absolutely to forget the heroine of it,— and, with lier, tlic 
little novice; and, what Avas a more ticklish point to be forgotten than 
both, - the two inulc.s; avUo being creaturffs that take adA^ant!i,go of 
the Avorld, inasmuch as their pnronis took it of tljcui,—and they not 
being in a condition to rctu’-n the obligation dovnvards (as men, and 
women, and beasts are)—they do it side-ways, and long ways, and 
back-Avayg, and up hill, and down hill, and Avhich AA'ay they can. - 
Philosophers, with all their ethitjs, have never considered this rightly : 
how should the poor mulet<ier then, in this cups, consider it at all'} - 
He did not in the least; ’tis time Ave do. Let us leave him then in 
the vortex of his element, the happiest and most thoughtless of mortal 
men,—and for a moment lot us look after the mulc.s, the Abbess, and 
M.argarita. 

By virtue of tha» muleteer’s two last strokes, the mplcs had gone 
quietly on, following their owm consciences up the hill, till they had 
conquered about one-half of it! when the elder of them, a shrewd 
crafty old devil, at the turn of an angle, giving a side-glance, and no 
muleteer behind thdin,- 

By my fig ! said she, sw^earing, I’ll go no further,-And if I do, 

replied the other, they shall make a drum of ray hide. 

—And so, with one consent they stopped thus:— 

CHAPTER xxn. 

-Get on with you, said the Abbess. > 

-Wh-ysh,—yah, —yph,—cried Margarita. 

——— Sh—a,—shu-u, shu-u,—sh-aw—shaAv’d the Abbess., 

-=Whu--v—w, —whew—w—w, — whu’d Margarita, pursing 

up her sweet lips betwixt a hoot and a whistle. 
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Thump,—-thump,—thump,—obstreperated the Abbess of Andouil- 
lets, with the end of her gold-headed cane against the bottom of the 
calash. 

-The old mule let a f— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

We are ruined and undone, my child, said the abbess to Margarita 
we shall be here all night: we shall be plundered,—we shall be ravished! 

-We shall be ravished, said Margarita, assure as a gun. 

- Samta Maria ! cried the Abbess (forgetting the O !—why was 

I governed by this wicked stiff joint! why did I leave the convent of 
A ridouillet '! and why didst thou not suffer thy servant to go unpolluted 
to her tomb ‘I 

my finger ! my linger ! cried the novice, catching fire at the word 
scrmiU, —why was T not content to put in here, or there ? anywhere 
rather than be in this strait? 

-Strait! said the Abbess. 

♦ -Strait ! said the novice; for terror had struck their understand¬ 

ings,—the one knew not what she said, the other what she answered. 

-0 my virginity ! virginity ! cried the Abbess. 

-inity !—iuity ! said the novice, sobbing. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Mv dear mother, quoth the novice, coming a little to herself,—there 
arc two certain words, which 1 have been told will force any horse, or 
ass, or mule, to go up a hill, whether he will or not: be ho ever so ob¬ 
stinate, or ill wish’d ; the moment he hears them uttered he obeys. 

They arc words magic I cried the Abbess, in the utmost horror. 

Ao, replied Margarita, calmly, but they are words sinful. 

V^liat arc they ? (pioth the Abbess, interrupting her.-They are 

sinful in the first degree, answered Margarita; they are mortal; and if 

we are ravished and die unabsolved of them, we shall*-But you 

u»ay i)ronounce them to me, quoth the Abbess of Audouillets.- 

They cannot my dear mother, said the novice, be pronounced at all; 
they will make all the blood in one’s body fiy up into one’s face.—Bat 
you may whisper them in my ear, quoth the Abbess. 

Heaven ! hadst thou no guardian angel to delegate to the inn at the 
bottom oi’ the hill ? Was there no generous or friendly spirit unem¬ 
ployed?—no agent in nature, by some monitory shivering, creeping 
along the artery which led to his heart, to rouse thq muleteer from his 
banquet!—no sw'eet minstrelsy to bring back the fair idea of the Ab¬ 
bess and Margarita, with their black rosaries. 

Rouse ! rouse !—but ’tis too late; the horrid words are pronounced 

this moment,-and how to tell them,-Ye who can speak 

of everything existing, with unpolluted lips,—instruct me,—guide me! 

CHAPTER XXV. 

All sins whatever, quoth the Abbess, turning casuist in the distress 
they were under, are held by the confessor of our convent to be either 
mortal or venial: there is no further division. Kow, a venial sin being 
the slightest of all sins,—being halved,—by taking either only the one 
half of it and leaving the rest,—or, by taking it all, and amicablji 
halving it betwixt yourself and another person, in course becomes di¬ 
luted into no sin at all.—Now 1 see no sin in saying, hov,t hou, hou, both 
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lov,, a hundred times together; nor is there any turpitude in pro¬ 
nouncing the Bjllable ger^ ger, getf ger, ger^ were it from our matins to 
our vespers. 

Therefore, my dear daughter, continued the Abbess of Andouillets, 
1 will say hou, and thou shalt say ger ; and then alternately, as there 
is no more sin in fov, thanintow;—thou shalt say/oa,—and I will 
come in (like fa, sol, la, re, mi, ut, at our complines) with ^er;—and 
accordingly the Abbess, giving the pitch-note, set off thus: 

Abbess, 1 Bou - bou • bou - 
Margarita, j ger, - ger, - ger. 

Margarita,) Fou - fou - fou - 
Abbess, ) ter, - ter, • ter. 

The two mules acknowledged the notes by a mutual lash of their tails, 
but it went no further. 

’Twill answer by and bye, said the novice. 

Abbess, ) Bou-bou-bou-bou-bou-bou- 
Margarita,) ger, gar, ger, ger, ger, ger. 

Quicker still, cried Margarita. 

Fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou, fou. 

(i^tticker still, cried Margarita. 

Bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou, bou- 

Quicker still.—God preserve me, said the Abbess. 

They do not understand us, said Margarita.-—But the Devil does, said 
the Abbess of Andouillets. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

What a tract of country have I run !—how many degrees nearer to the 
warm sun am 1 advanced, and how many fair and goodly cities have I 
seen during the time you have been reading and rellecting, madam, 
upon this story ! There’s Fontainebleau, and Sens, and Joigny, and 
Auxerre, and Dijon the capital of Burgundy, and ChS^lons, and Milcon, 
the capital of the Maconese, and a score more upon the road to Lyons; 
and now I have run them over, 1 might as well talk to you of so many 
market-towns in the moon, as tell you one word about them : it w ill be 
this chapter at the least, if not both this and the next entirely lost, do 
what I will. 

—Why, ’tis a strange stoiy, Tristram 

.—Alas ! madam, had it been upon 

some melancholy lecture of the cross,—the peace of meekness, or the 
contentment of resignation—I had not been incommoded ; or had I 
thought of WTiting it upon the purer abstractions of the soul, and that 
food of wisdom, and holiness, and contemplation, upon which the spirit 
of man (when separated from the body) is to subsist for ever,—you 
would have come with a better appetite from it. 

I wish I never had wrote it; but as I never blot anything out,—let 
us use some honest means to get it out of our heads directly. 

Pray reach me my fool’s c^p :—I fear you sit upon it, madam; —’tis 
under the cushion: I’ll put it on.—— 

Bless me I you have had it upon your head this half hour.—There 
then let it stay, with a 

Fa-ra diddle di 
and a fa-ri diddle d 
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and a high^dum,—dje*dum 
fiddle •' dam - c. 

And now, madam, we may ventttre, I hope, a little to go on. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

AtL you need say of Fontainebleau (in case you are asked) is that it 
stands about forty miles (south something) from Paris, in the middle of 
a large forest that there is something great in itthat the king 
goes there once every two or three years, with his whole court, for the 
pleasure of the chase: and that, daring that carnival of farting, any 
English gentleman of fashion (you need not forget yourself) may be ac¬ 
commodated with a nag or two, to partake of the sport, taking care 
only not to out-gallop the king. 

Though there are two reasons why you need not talk loud of this to 
every one; 

First, Because ’twill make the said nags harder to be got; and se¬ 
condly, ’Tis not a word of it true,—/ 

As for Sens,—^you may despatch it in a word :—’Tis an archiepis- 
coml see.” 

For Joigny,—the less, I think, one says of it the better. 

But for Auxerre, I could go on for ever: for in my grand tour 
through Europe, in which, after all, my father (not caring to trust me 
with any one) attended me himself, with my uncle Toby, and Trim, and 
Obadiah, and indeed most of the family except my mother, who l^ing 
taken up with a project of knitting my father a large pair of worsted 
breeches—(the thing is common sense)—and she not caring to be put 
out of her way, she staid at home at Shandy Hall, to keep things right 
during the expedition; in which, I say, my father stopping us two days 
at Auxerre, and his researches being ever of such a nature that they 
would have found fruit even in a desert,—he has left me enough to say 
upon Auxerre. In short, wherever my father went; but ’twas more 
remarkably so in this journey, through Prance and Italy, than in any 
other stages of his life;—his road seemed to lie so much on one side 
of that wherein all other travellers had gone before him,—he saw kings 
and courts, and silks of all colours, in such strange lightsand his re¬ 
marks and reasonings upon the characters, the manners and castomsof 
the countries we passed over were so opposite to those of all other mor¬ 
tal men, particularly those of my uncle Toby and Trim—(to say no¬ 
thing of myself);—and to crown all—the occurrences and scrapes which 
we were perpetually meeting and getting into, in consequence of his 
systems and opiniatry,—they were of so odd, so mixed and tragi-comical 
a contexture—that, the whole put together, it appears of so different 
a shade and tint from any tour of Europe which was ever exectited, 
—that I will venture to pronounce,—the fault must be mine, and mine 
only,—if it be not read by all travellers and travel readers, till tra¬ 
velling is no more,— or, which comesto the same point,—till the world, 
finally, takes it into its head to stand still. 

But this rich bale is not to be opened now, except a small thread or 
two of it, merely to unravel the mystery of my father’s stay at Auxerre. 

—As 1 have mentioned it,—’tis too slight to'be kept suspended; and 
when ’tis wove in there is an end of it. 

We’ll go, brother Toby, said my father, whilst dinner is coddling, 
—to the abbey of Saint Germain, if it be only to see these bodies, of 
L 5 
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wWcb. Monsietir Sequier has given such a recommendation.-T’ll go 

see anybody, quoth my uncle Toby; for he was all compliance through 

every step of ^e journey.- Defend me ! said my lather,—they are 

all mummies.——Then one need not shave, quoth my uncle Toby.—^— 
Shave ! no,—cried my father,—’twill be more like relations to go with 

««!ir beanls on.-So out we sallied, the Corporal lending his 

master his arm, and bringing up the rear, to the Abbey of Saint Ger¬ 
main. 

Everything h very fine, and very rich, and very superb, and very 
• magnificept, said my father addressing himself to the sacristan, who 
was- a younger brother of the order of Benedictineshut our curiosity 
has led us to see the bodies, of whicli Monsieur Sequier has given the 
world so exact a description.-The si'cristan made a bow, and, light¬ 

ing a torch first, which he had always in the vestry ready for the pur¬ 
pose, ho led us into the tomb Of Saint Ileribald.-This, said the 

sacristan, laying his hand upon the tomb, was a renowned prince of the 
house of Bavaria, who, under the succesHive reigns of Charlomagne, 
Louis le Debonnair, and Charles the Bald, bore a great sway in the 
government, and had a principal hand in bringing everything into or¬ 
der and discipline.—— 

Then he has been as great, said my uncle Toby, in the field as in the 

cabinet—1 dare say he has been a gallant soldier_He was a monk 

said the sacristan. 

My uncle Toby and Trim sought comfort in each other’s faces,—but 
found it not.—My father clapped both his hands upon his codqjieoe, 
which was a way he had when anything hugely tickled him ; for 
though he hated a monk, and the very smell of a monk, worse than 
all the devils in hfell,—yet the sliot hitting my uncle Toby and Trim 
so much harder than him, ’twas .a relative ti'iunqih, and jnit him into 

the gayest humour in the world.-And pray wliat do you call 

this gentleman? quoth my father, rather sportingly.-This tomb 

said the young Benedictine, looking downwards, contains the bones of 
St. Maxima, who came from lla^'cnnaon purpose to touch tlic body— 

—.Of St. Maxiuni.s, said my fiitbcr, pop]iing in with Jiis isaint be¬ 

fore him,—they wu;rc two of ilio greatest saints in the niartyrology, 

added my father.-Excuse me, said the .sacristan,- 'twas to touch 

the bones of St. Germain, the builder of the Abbey.-And what did 

she get by it '! said my uncle Toby.-What docs any woman get; by 

it ? said niy father.-readied the young Benedictine, 

making a bow dow’n to the ground, and iitlciing the word with so 
hiimble bqt decisive a cadeuta?, it disarmed my father for a moment. 
^—Tis 8U})pos(:d, continued the Beuedietine, that St. Jlilaxima has lam 
in thi.s tomb four hundred years and two) hundred before her cano¬ 
nization.-’Tis but a slow rise, brother Toby, quoth my father, in 

this sejf-sarae army of martyrs-A desperate slow- one, nn’please your 

honour, said Trim, unles.s one could pureluise,——I should rather sell 

out, quoth my uncle Tohy-1 urn pretty much of your opinion, 

brother Toby, said my father. 

Poor tSt. Maxima ! .said my uncle Tohy, lorv to himself, as wo turned 

from her tomb.--She was one of the faire.st and most beautiful 

ladies either of Italy (tr Franco (continued the sacristan).-But who 

the deuce has got lain down here, beside her ? quoth my father, j'oint- 

ing with'his cane to a largo tomb us we walked on-H is Saint 

Optat, sir, auswerd the sacristan,-And projierly is Saint Optut 
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placed ! said my father; And is Saint Optat’s story 1 continued he 

-Saint Optat, replied the sacristan, was a bishop,- 

—I thought so, by Heaven ! cried my father, interrupting him 
Saint Optat! —how should Saint Optat fail?—So snatching out hi* 
pocket-book, and the young Benedictine holding him the torch as he 
wrote, he set it down as a new prop to his system of Christian names; 
and I will be bold to say, so disinterested was he in the search of truth, 
that, had he found a treasure in Saint Optat’s tomb, it would not have 
made him half so rich; ’twas as successful a short visit as ever was paid to 
the dead : and so highly was his lancy pleased with all that had passed 
in it,—that he determined at once to stay another day in Auxerre. 

-I’ll see the rest of these good gentry to morrow, said my father, as 

we crossed over the square.—And while you are paying that visit, 
brother Shandy, quoth my uncle Toby, the Corporal and I will mount 
the ramparts. 


CHAPTER XXVIir. 

-- Now this is the most puzzled skein of all: —for in this lastchapter, 

as far at least as it has helped me through Auxerre, I have been getting 
forward in two different journeys together, and with the same dash of 
the pen ; for I have got entirely out of Auxerre in this journey which 
1 am writing now, and 1 am got half way out of Auxerre in that 
which I should write hereafter.—There is but a certain degree of per¬ 
fection in everything ; and, by pushing at something beyond that, I 
have brought myself into such a situation as no traveller ever stood 
before me ; for 1 am this moment -walking across the market-place of 
Auxerre, with my lather and my uncle Toby, in our way back to 
dinner; -and 1 am this moment also entering Lyons, with my post- 
chaise l)rokc into a thousand pieces ; and I am moreover this moment 
in a handsome pavilion, built by I’riiigello,* upon the banks of the 
Garonne, whieli Monsieur Sligniac has lent mo, and where 1 now sit 
rhapsodizing all these affairs. 

-Let me collect myself and pursue my journey. 

CHAPTEIl XXIX. 

I AM glad of it, said I, .settling the account with myself, as I walked 
it*to Lyons,---niy chaise being all laid higgledy higgledy with my 
Itaggage iti a cart, Avhieh was moving slowly before mo. I am heartily 
glad, said 1, that ’tis all broke to pieces; lor noAV I can go directly by 
water L) Avignon, which will carry me on a hundred and twenty 
mile.s of my journey, and itot cost me seven livres;—and from thence, 
continued 1, bringing forward the account, I can hire a couple oi 
mules,—or asses, if I like, (for nobody knows me), and cro.s.s the plains 
of Languedoc for almost nothing:-—! shall gain four hundred livres 
l)y the misfortune clear into my purse ; and pleasure ! worth—worth 
double the money by it. With what velocity, continued I, clapping 
my two hands together, shall I fly down the rapid Ehine, with the 
Vivares on my right hand and Dauphiny on my left, scarce seeing the 
ancient cities of Vienne, Valence, and Vivieres ! What a flame will 
it rekindle in the lamp, to snatch a blushing grape from the Her¬ 
mitage and Cdte-Iloti, as I shoot by the foot of them ! and what a 

* The famous Dtm Pringello. the celebrated Spanish architect of whom my 
cousin Anthony has made such lionowrable mention, in a scholium to the Tale in- 
isrribed to his name.—Yidep. 12L), small edit. 
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fresli spring in the blood ! to behold upon the banka advancing and 
retiring, the castles of romance, whence courteous knights have whilom 
rescued the distressed; and see, vertiginous, the rocks, the mountains, 
the cataracts, and all the hurry which Nature is in with all her groat 
works about her ! 

As I went on thus, methought my chaise, the wreck of which 
looked stately enough at the first, insensibly grew less and less in its 
size: the freshnem of the painting was no more—the gilding lost its 
lustre—fSnd the whole affair ap^ared so poor in my eyes I—bo sorry ! 
so contemptible—and, in a word, so much worse than the Abbess of 
Andouillets^ itself—that I was going to open my month to give it to 
the Devil—when a pert vamping chaise-undertaker, stepping nimbly 
across the street, demanded if Monsieur would have bis chaise refitted. 

——No, no, said I, shaking my head sideways.-Would Monsieur 

choose to soil it 1 rejoined the undertaker.-With all my soul, said 

Ithe ironwork is worth forty livres,—and the glasses worth forty 
more,—and the leather you may take to live on. 

-What a mine of wealth, quoth I, as he counted me the money, 

has this post-chaise brought me in ! And this is my usual method of 
book-keeping, at least with the disasters of life—making a penny of 
every one of 'em as they happen to me, 

-Do, my dear Jenny, tell the world, for me, how 1 behaved un¬ 
der one, the most oppressive of it.s kind, which could befal me as a 
man, proud as he ought to be of his manhood. 

'Tis enough, saidst thou, coming up close to me, as I stood with my 
garters in my hand, reflecting upon what had not passed. 'Tis enough, 
Tristram, and I am satisfied, said’st thou, whispering these words in 

my ear, * * * ; * * * -any other man would 

have sunk down to the centre. 

——Everything is good for something, quoth I. 

—I’ll go into Wales for six weeks, and drink goats’ whey,—and I’ll 
gain seven years’ longer life lor the accident. For which reason I 
think myself inexcusable for blaming Fortune, so often as I have done, 
for pelting me all my life long, like an ungracious duchess, as I called 
her, with so many small evils. Surely, if 1 have any cause to be angry 
with her, ’tis that she has not sent me great ones: a score of good 
cursed bouncing losses, would have been as good as a pension to me. 

—One of a hundred a year, or so, is all 1 wish ; I would not be at 
the plague of paying land-tax for a larger. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

To those who call vexations vexations, as knowing what they are, there 
could not be a greater than to be the best part of a day in Lyons, the 
most opulent and flourishing city in France, enriched with the moat 
fragments of antiquity—and not be able to see it. To be withheld 
upon any account must be a vexation; but to be withheld hy a vexa¬ 
tion,—must certainly be what philosophy just calls 

VEXATION 

Upon 

VEXATfON 

I had got my two dishes of milk-coffee (which, by the bye, is excel¬ 
lently good for a consumption; but you must boil the milk and coffee 
together—otherwise 'tis only coffee and milk)—and as it was no more 
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than eight in the morning, and the boat did not go off till noon, I had 
time to gee enough of Lyons to tire the patience of all the friends I had 
in the world with it. I will take a walk to the cathedral, said I, looking 
at my list, and see the wonderful mechanism of this great clock of 
Lippius of Basil, in the first place. 

Now, of all things in the world, 1 understand the least of mechanism; 
I have neither genius, nor taste, nor fancy—and have a brain so en¬ 
tirely unapt for everything of that kind, tlmt 1 solemnly declare 1 iras 
never yet able to comprehend the principles of motion of a squirrel- 
cage, or a common knife-grinder’s wheel,—tho’ I have many an hour 
of my life looked up with great devotion at the one—-and stow by with 
as much patience as any Christian ever could do at the other. ' 

Ill go see the surprising movements of this great clock, said I, the 
very first thing I do : and then 1 will pay a visit to the great library 
of the Jesuits, and procure, if possible, a sight of the thirty volumes of 
the general history of China, wrote (not in the Tartarian), but, in the 
Chinese language and in the Chinese character too. 

Now, I almost know as little of the Chinese language as I do of 
the mechanism of Lippius’s clock-work; so, why these should have 
jostled themselves into the two first articles of my list—I leave to the 
curious as a problem of nature. I own, it looks like one of her lady¬ 
ship’s obliquities; and they who court her are interested in finding 
out her humour as much as I. 

When these curiosities are seen, quoth I, half addressing myself to 
my valet-de‘j)l<3-ce, who stood behind me, ’twill be no hurt if ^ve go to 
the church of St, Ireiucus, and see the pillar to which Christ was tied : 
and after that, the house where Pontius Pilate lived. ’Twas at the 
next town, said the valel-de-place, at Vienne. I am glad of it, said I, 
rising briskly fi-om my chair, and walking across the room with strides 
twice as long as my usual pace ; for so much the sooner shall I be at 
ihe Tomb of the two Lovers. 

What was the cause of this movement, and why I took such long 
strides in uttering this,—1 might leave to the curious too; but, as no 
principle of clockwork is concerned it it—’twill be as well for the 
reader if I explain myself. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

0 ! TUKRT! is a sweet era in the life of man, when (the brain being 
tender juul fibrilious, and more like pap than anything else)—a story 
read of two fond lovers, separated from each other by cruel parents 
and by still more cruel destiny,- 

Amandus—lie, 

Amanda—She,- 

each ignorant of the other’s course; 

He—east. 

She—west: 

Amandus taken captivo by the Turks, and canned to the Emperor of 
Morocco’s court, where the Princess of Morocco falling in love with 
him, keeps him twenty years in prison for the love of his Amanda. 

She (Amanda) all the time wandering bare-foot, and with dishe¬ 
velled hair, o’er rocks and mountains, inquiring for Amandus !•— 
Amandtis !—Amandus !—making every hill and valley to echo back 
hit name-— 
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AmanduB 1 Amandus ! 


at every town and city, sitting down forlorn at the gate:-Has 

AmanduB :—has my Amandua entered ?-till,—going round, a^id 

round, and round the world,—chance unexpectedly bring them at the 
same moment of the night, though by different ways, to the gate of 
Lyons, their native city, and each in well-known accents calling out 


aloud, 


Is Amandus 
Is my Amanda 


I still alive ? 


they fly into each other’s arms, and both drop down dead for joy. 

There is a soft era in every gentle mortal’s life, where such a story 
aiForda more to the brain than all the Frusts, and Crusts, and 

Busts of antiquity, which travellers can cook up for it. 

-’Twas all that stuck on the right side of the cullender in my 

own, of what Spon and others, in their accounts of Lyons, had strained 
into it; and ffnding, moreover, in some Itinerary, but in what God 
knows—that, sacred to the fidelity of Amandus and Amanda, a tomb 
was built without the gates, where, to this hour, lovers called upon 
them to attest their truths—J never could get into a scrape of that 
kind in my life, but this Tomh of the Lorers would, somehoAV or other, 
come in at the close ; nay such a kind of empire had it established 
over me that 1 could seldom think or speak of Lyonsand sometimes, 
not so much as see even a Lyons-waistcoat, but this remnant of anti¬ 
quity would present itself to my fancy ; and I have often said in my 
wild way of running on—though I fear Avith some irreverence—“1 
thought this shrine (ticglected as it was) as ACiluable as that of Mecca; 
and so little short, except iii Avcalth, of the San (a Casa itself, that 
sometime or otlier, I Avould go a pilgrimage (though 1 had no other 
business at Lyons) on purpose to jiay it a visit.” * 

In niy list, therefore, of Videnria at Lyons, this, iliougli last, AV'as 
not, you sec, ; so, taking a doz-n or two of longer strides than 
usual across my room, just whihi it passcnl my brain, I walked down 
calmly into the hasse t-our, in order to sally forth ; and, having called 
for my bill—as it Avas unccrtaiii Avhethcr i should rcUuru to my inn, 1 
had paid it—hud, moreoA'c)-, given the maid ten sous, and a^cis just re¬ 
ceiving the dcraiers <:onr/)lau( ‘Us of Monsieur Le Blanc, for u pleasant 
voyage doAA’n the Bhunc—Avhen I was stopped at the gate— 


ClIAPTkR XXXIl. 

’T\va.s by a j)oor jihs, Avho had ju it turned iuAvith a couide ol large pan¬ 
niers upon his hack, to collect eleemosynary turnip-tops and cabhage 
loaves ; and stood dubious, with his tAVo fore feet <*n the inside of the 
threshhold, and with his two hinder feet towards the stroet, as not 
knowing very well Avhethcr he Avas to go in or no. 

Noav, ’tis an animal (be in what hurry! may) 1 cannot bear to strike; 
—there is a patient endurance of sufferings, wrote so unaffectedly in 
his looks and carriage, Avhic'h pleads so mightily for him, that it always 
disarms me ; and to that degree that I do not like to speak unkindly 
to him : on the contrary, meet him where I will—whether in town or 
countiy—in cart, or under panniers—whether in liberty or bondage— 
i have ever something civil to say to him on my part; and as one word 
begets another (if ho has as little to do as I), I generally fall into con¬ 
versation with him ; and surely never is my imagination so busy as in 
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framing his responses from the etchings of his countenance—and where 
those eurry me not deep enough, in Hying from my own heart into his, 
and seeing what is natural for an ass to think—as well as a man, upon 
the occasion. In truth, it is the only creature of all the classes of 
beings below me with whom 1 can do this; for .parrots, jackdaws, &c., 
I never exchange a word with them—nor with apes, &c., for pretty near 
the same reason ; they act by rote, as the others speak by it, and eq[Uidly 
make me silent: nay, my dog and my cat, though I value them both— 
(and, for my dog, he would speak if he could)—yet, somehow or other, 
they neither of them possess the talents for conversation 1 can make 
nothing of a discourse with them beyond the proposition^ the reply^ 
and rfijoinder, which terminated my lather’s and my mother’s conver¬ 
sations in his beds of justice ; —and those utter’d—there’s an end of 
ihe dialogue. 

iiut with an ass I can commune for over. 

Come, Honesty ! said 1, seeing it was impracticable to pass betwixt 
him imd the gate- art thou for coming in or going outl 

The ass twisted his head round, to look up the street. 

Well, replied 1, we’ll wait a minute for thy driver. 

lie turned his head thoughtful about, and looked wistfully the op¬ 
posite w'ay. 

I nnderstand thee perfectly, .answered I;—if thou takest a wrong 
step in this atfair, ho will cudgel thee to death. Well, a minute is but 
a minute, and, if it saves a fellow-creature a drubbing, it shall not be 
sot down a", ill-spent. 

Tie Avas cot ifigthe stem of an artichoke as this discourse went on, 
and in the little peevish contentions, of natAiro betAvixt hunger and 
miwtvourincss, liad dropt it out of his mouth half-a-dozen times, and 
pick’d np Jigain, Cod lielp thee, .Tack ! said I, thou liast a bitter 
(iu’cakfiist on’t,—and many a bitter day’s labour—and many a bitter 
blow, 1 fear, for its Avages !—’tis all—all bitterness to thee, Avliatever 
life is to others ! And now, thy mouth, if one kncAV the truth of it, 
is as l)iiter, I dare say, ns root,--(for ho had cast aside the stem)—and 
tho'.i bast iMit, a friinid, jx.rii.ap.s, iu all tlio Avorld, that will give thee a 
jtiao'aroon. In saying this, 1 pulled out a paper of ’em, Avhich 1 had 
just ])urchas<al, and gave him tuie- .and, at tbi.-s moment I am telling 
it, my heart smites mo that there Avnsrnore of ploisantry in the con- 
ecil, of setiing how aii nss would cat a mainroon—than of benevolence 
iu giving him one Avliieli ])re,sided in the act. 

When the ass had eaten hi.s macaroon, 1 ])resKcd him to come in 
the poor t'.east avu.s heavily loaded,- his legs seem’d to tremble under 
bim,— lie Imug rather backwards; and as I pulled at bis halter, it 
broke short in my hand, lie looked nj) pensive iu my faec —“ .Don’t 
thnisli me Avith it; but, if von Avill, you may.”—“If 1 do,” said 1, “Ill 
bo d-d.” 

The Avo|-d WH.s but half of it pronounced, like the Abbess of Andou- 
illets,— (so thcr<^ \vas no sin in it)—Avhon a person coming jn, let fall a 
thundering bastinado upon the tmor devil's crupper, Avhieh put an end 
to the ceiaunony. 

()v.i upon it ? 

cried I : but the interjection w.as equivocal, and I think, Avrong placed 
too, -for the end of an osier, Avhieh h.'id started out from the contex- 
tiiro of the ass’s pannier, had enught hold of my broecher-jKxdcet as ho 
rush’d l>y me, and rout it in the mo,st disastrous direction you can 
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imagine; bo that the-~Ottf ttpon. itt in my opinion, should have come 
in hero;—^but this I leave to be settled by 

TBK 

KBVIBWKRS 

OF 

HT BREBOHBg, 

which I have brought oyer along with me for that purpose. 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

When all was set to rights, I came down stairs again in the basse cour 
with my valet de-place, in order to sally out towards the Tomb of the 
two Lovers, &;c.—and was a second time stopped at the rate :^not by 
the ass—but by the person who struck him; and who, by that time, 
had taken ppasession (as is not uncommon after a defeat) of the very 
spot of ground where the ass stood. 

It was a commissary sent to me from the post-ofBce, with a rescript 
in his hand, tor the payment of some six livres odd sous. 

Upon what account? said I.-’Tis Tipon the part of the King, re¬ 

plied the commissary, heaving up both his shoulders. 

My good friend, quoth 1, as sure as I am I and you are you,- 

And who are you ? said he. 

Don’t puzzle me, said I. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

—But it is an indubitable verity, continued I, addressing myself to the 
commissary, changing only the form of my asseveration,—that I owe 
the King of France nothing but my good-will; for he is a very honest 
man, and I wish him all health and pastime in the world. 

Pardonnez-moi —replied the commissary; you are indebted to him 
six livres four sous for the next post from hence to St. Fons, in your 
route to Avignon; which being a post royal, you pay double for the 
horses and postilion—otherwise ’twould have amounted to no more 
than three livres two sous. 

But 1 don’t go by land, .said I. 

You may, if you please, replied the commissary. 

Your most obedient servant, said I, making him a low bow\ • 

The commissary, with ali the sincerity of grave good-breeding, 
made me one as low again. 1 never was more disconcerted with a bow 
in my life. 

The devil take the serious character of these people ! quoth I— 
(aside)—they understand no more of irony than this- 

The comparison was standing close by with his panniers, but some¬ 
thing sealed up my lips •, I could not pronounce the name. 

Sir, said I, collecting myself, it is not my intention to take post. 

But you may, said he, persisting in his first reply; you may take 
post, if you choose. 

And I may take salt to my pickled herring, said I, if I choose. But 
I do not choose. 

But yoxi must pay for it, whether you do or no. 

Ay ! for the salt, said 1 (I know). 

And for the post too, added he.—Defend me ! cried I. 

1 travel by water; 1 am going down the Khone this afternoon; my 
baggage is in the boat, and I have actually paid nine livres for my 
passage. 
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(Test tout egalf —’tis all OEe,jiaid he. 

Bon Bieu, what pay for the way I go ! and for the way I do not go 1 
Cest tout egal, replied the commissary. 

The Devil it is! said I ; but I will go to ten thousand Baetiles first. 
O England! England ! thou land of liberty, and climate of good 
sense! thou tenderest of mothers, and gentlest of nurses! cried I, 
kneeling upon one knee, as I was beginning my apostrophe,— 

When the director of Madame Le Blanc’s conscience coming in at 
that instant, and seeing a person in black, with a face as pale as ashes, 
at his devotions,—^looking still paler by the contrast and distress of 
his drapery,—asked if I stood in want of the aids of the church 1 
I go by water, said 1;—and here’s another will be for making me pay 
for going by oil ! 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

As I perceived the commissary of the post-office would have his si* 
livres four sous, I had nothing else for it but to say some smart thing 
upon the occasion worth the money : 

And so I set off thus:— 

And i)ray, Mr. (/ommissary, by what law of courtesy is a defenceless 
stranger to be used just the reverse from what yon use a Frenchman in 
this matter 1 
By no means, said he. 

Excuse me, said I;—or you have begun, sir, with first tearing off my 
breeches,—and now you want mj’’ pocket. 

Whereas,—had you first taken my pocket, as you do with your own 
people,—and then left me barc-a—’d after, I had been a beast to have 
complained. 

As it is,— 

—’Tis contrary to the law of nature, 

— ’Tis contrary to reason, 

—’Tis contraiy to the (JHospel. 

-But not to this, said he, putting a printed paper into my hand : 

TAR LE ROr. 

—’Tis a pithy prolegomenon, quoth I j—and so read on 


—By all which it appears, quoth I, having read it over a little too 
rapidly, that if a man sets out in a post-chaise from Paris, he must go 
on travelling in one all the days of his life, or pay for it.——Excuse me, 
said the commissary, the spirit of the ordinance is this ;—That if yon 
set out with an intention of running post from Paris to Avignon, &c., 
you shall not change that intention, or mode of travelling, without 
first satisfying the fermiers for two posts farther than the place you re¬ 
pent at;—and 'tis founded, continued he, upon this,—That the revenue* 
are not to fall short through your ficUencfs. 

0 by Heavens I cried 1,—if fickleness is taxable in France, we have 
nothing to do but to make the best peace with you we can. 

A nd so the Peace was made / 

And if it is a bad one,—as Tristram Shandy laid the cornerstone of 
it,—nobody but Tristram Shandy ought to be hanged. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

TjioufJH I was sensible I had said as many clever things to the comniis* 
sary as came to six livres four sous, yet T was determined to note down 
the imposition amongst my remarks before I retired from the place ; 
so putting my hand into my coat-pocket for my remarks—(which, by 
the bye, may be a caution to travellers to take a little more care of f/tetr 
remarks for the future)—** my remarks were stolen ,."—Never did sorry 
traveller make such a pother and racket about his remarks as I did 
aliiout mine upon the occasion. 

Heaven ! earth ! sea ! fire ! cried I, calling in everything to my aid 
but what I should,—my remarks are stolen ! What shall I do !-—Mr 

Commissary; pray did 1 drop any remarks as I stood beside you ?-. 

You dropped a good many very singular ones, replied he.-I*«gh ? 

said 1, those were but a few, not worth above six livres two soas; — 

but these are a large parcel.-He shook his head.-Monsieur Le 

Blanc ! Madame Le Blanc ! did yon see any papers of mine !—You 
maid of the house, run up stairs—Frari^ois, run up after her f 

1 must have my romark^they were the best remarks, cried 1, 
that ever were made—the wisest—the wittiest. What shall I do ?— 
Which way shall I turn myself 1 * 

Sancho Fanga, when he lost his ass’s furniture, did not exclaim more 
bitterly. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Whkn the first transport was over, and the registers of the brain were 
beginning to get a little out of the confusion into which this jumble 
of cross accidents had cast them,—it then presently occurred to mo 
that I had left iny remarks in the pocket of the chaise;—and that in 
selling my chaise, I had sold nay remarks along with it, to the chaisc- 
vamper. 

I leave this void space, that the 
reader may swear into it any oath that he is accustomed to.—For my 
part, if ever 1 swore a wAolc oath into a vacancy in my life, 1 think it 

was into that—., said 1 ;—and so my remarks throuh 

France, whicli were as full of wit as an egg is full of meat—-and as 
well worth four hundred guineas as the said egg is worth a penny— 
have 1 been selling hero to a chaise-vamper,—for four louis-d’or ;— 
and giving him a post chaise (by Heaven !) worth six into the bargain : 
had it been to Hodsley, or Becket, or any creditable bookseller, who 
was either leaving off business, and wanted a post-chaise,—or who 
was beginning it—and wanted my remarks, and two or throe guineas 
along with them,—1 conld have borne it ; but to a chaise-vamper !— 

Show mo to him this moment, Frangois said I.-The valcLde-place 

put on his hat, and led the wayand I pulled off mine as I passed 
the commissary, and followed him. 

CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

When we arrived at the chaise-vamper’s house, both the house and 
the shop were shut up; it was the eighth of September, the Nativity of 
the blessed Virgin Mary, mother of God. 

Tantarra-ra-tan-tivi ,—the whole world was going out a May-poling, 
—frisking here,—capering there,—nobqdy cared a button for me or 
my remarks: so I sat me down upon the bench by the door, philoso¬ 
phising upon my condition. By a better fate than usually attends 
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me, I had not waited half-an-hour, when the mistress came in'to take 
the pajMlotes from off her hair, before she went to the May-poles. 

The French women, by the bye, love May-poles, a la folie ;—that 
as much as their matins,—Give ’em but a May-pole, whether in May, 
Jnne, July, or September,—they never count the times,—down it goes, 
—*tis meat, drink, washing, and lodging to ’em;—and had we but the 
policy, an’ please your worships (as wood is a little scarce in France) to 

send them but plenty of May-poles.-The women would set them 

up; and when they had done, they would dance round them (and the 
men for company) till they were all blind. 

The wife of the chaise-vampcr stepped in, I told you to take the 
papiUotes from off her hair,—the toilet stands still for no man,—so 
she jerked off her cap, to begin with them, as she open’d the door; in 
doing which, one of them leirupon the ground :—Jt instantly saw it 
was my own writing. 

O Seigneur ! cried I, you have got all my remarks upon your head, 

madam !- J’en suis him mortijife, said she.-’Tw well, thinks I, 

they have stuck there, for could they have gone deeper, they would 
have made such confusion in a French woman’s jioddle,—she had better 
have gone with it unfristzlcd to the day of eternity. 

Tenez, said she ;—so without any idea of the nature of my suffering, 
she took them from her curls, and put them gravely one by one, into 

my hat; one was twisted this way,—another twisted that.-Ay ! by 

ujy faith, and when they are published, (luoth 1,— 

They will be worse twisted still. 

CHAPTER XXXI.V. 

Anu now for Lipi)ius’8 clock, said 1, with the air of a man who had got 
through all his difiienlties; can nothing prevent ns seeing that and 

the Chinese history fcc.-Except the time, said Francois;—for’tis 

almost eleven.-Then we must speed the fastei*, said, striding it 

away to the cathedral. 

I cannot say, in my heart, that it gave me any concern in being told 
by one of the minor canons, as I wa.s entering the west door,—'fhat 
Lippius’s great clock was all out of joint, and had not gone for some 
years. It will give me the more time, thought I, to peruse the Chinese 
history ; and besides, I shall be able to give the world a better account 
of the clock in its decay, than I could have done in its flourishing 
condition. 

—And so away I posteil to the college of the Jesuits. 

Now it is with the project of getting a peep at the History of China, 
in Chinese characters,—as with many others I could mention, which 
strike the fancy only at a distance; for, as I come nearer and nearer to 
the point,—my blood cooled, the freak gradually went off, till at length 
1 would not have giA cn a cherry-stone to have it gratified. The truth 
was, my time was short, and my heart was at the Tomb of the Lovers. 
I wish to God, said I, as I got the rapper in my hand, that the key of 
the library may be but lost. It fell out as well,— 

For all the Jemits had got the c^oZtV;—and to that dagrea, as never 
was known in the memory of the oldest practitioner. 

CHAPTER XL. 

As I knew the geography of the Tomb of the Lovers as well as if I 
had lived twenty years in Lyons; namely, that it was upon the turn- 
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ing of my rteht hand, just without the gate, leaning to the Fauxbourg 
de Vaise,—i doipatched Frangoia to the boat, that I might pay the 
homage I so long owed it, without a witn^ of mj weakness; 1 walk¬ 
ed with all imaginable joy towards the place—When 1 «s,wthe gate 
which intercepted the tomb, my heart glowed within me, 

—Tender and faithful spirits J cried I, addressing myself to Aman¬ 
das and Amanda,—long,—long have 1 tarried to <fifop this t«ir upon 
your tomb.—I come,—1 come.— 

When I came, there was no tomb to drop it upon. 

What would I have given for my uncle Toby to have whistled 
Liltihullero / 


CHAPTER XLI. 

No matter how,, or in what mood,—but I flew from the Tomb of the 
Lovers, or rather I did not fly from it—(for there was no sueh thing 
existing) and just got time enough to the boat to save my passage; 
and, ere I had sailed a hundred yards, the Bhone and the Saone met 
together, and carried me down merrily betwixt them. 

But 1 have described this voyage down thFKhone before I made it. 

—So now I am at Avignon; and as there is nothing to see but the 
old house in which the Duke of Ormoud resided, and nothing to stop 
me but a short remark upon the place, in three minutes you will see 
me crossing the bridge upon a mule, with Frangois upon a horse with 
my portmanteau behind him, and the owner of both striding the way 
before us, with a long gun upon his shoulder, and a sword under his 
arm, lest peradventure we should run away with his cattle. Had you 
seen my breeches in entering Avignon,—though you’d have seen them 
better, I think, as I mounted,—you would not have thought the pre¬ 
caution amiss, or found in your heart to have taken it in dudgeon; for 
my own part, 1 took it most kindly; and determined to make him a 
present of them, when we got to the end of our journey, for the 
trouble they had put him to, of arming himself at all points against 
them. 

Before I go farther, let me get rid of my remark upon Avignon, 
which is this:—that I think it wrong, merely because a man’s hat has 
been blown'off his head, by chance, tne.first night he comes to Avi^on 
—that he should therefore my, “ Avignon is more subject to nigh 
winds than any town in all Francefor which reason, I laid no stress 
upon the accident till I had inquired of the master of the inn about it; 
wno telling me seriously it was so—and hearing, moreover, the windi¬ 
ng of Avignon spoken of in the country about as a proverb—I set it 
down merely to ask the learned what can be the cause 1—the conse¬ 
quence I saw,—for they are all Dukes, Marquises, and Counts there— 
the deuce a Boron in all Avignonso that there is scarce any talking 
to them on a windy day. 

Prithee, friend, said I, take hold of my mule for a moment;—for I 
wanted to pull^ off one of my jack-boots, which hurt my heel:—the 
man was standing quite idle at the door of the inn; and as I had taken 
it into my head he was someway concerned about the house or stable, 

put the bridle into hi* hand—so began with my boot.—When I had 
finished the affair, I turned about to take the mule from the man, and 
thank him,— 

But Monsieur le Marquis had walked in. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

1 BAS now the whole sonth of France, from the banka of the Khona 
to thoteof the Garonne, to traverse upon my mule at my own leiaure,—oT 
my own leisure —ibr 1 had left Death, the Lord knows—and he 
oiuypphow far behind me I have :h)llowed many a man through 

France quoth he“ but never at this mettlesome rate/—-Still he 
followed—and still I fied him—but I fled him cheerfully ;—still he 

1 >ursaed—but, like one who pursued his prey without hope—as he 
agged, eveiy step he lost softened his looks. Why should 1 ny him at 
this rate 1 

So, notwithstanding all the commissary of the post-office had said, 1 
changed the mode of my travelling once more : and, after so precipi¬ 
tate and rattling a oonrae as 1 had run. 1 flattered my fancy with think¬ 
ing of my mule, and that I should traverse the rich plains of Langue¬ 
doc upon his back, as slowly as foot could fall. 

There is nothing more pleasing to a traveller—or more terrible to 
to travel-writers, than a large rich plain, especially if it is without great 
rivers or bridges; and presents nothing to the eye but the unvaried 
picture of plenty: for after they have once told you that ’tis delicious 
or delightful (as the case happens);—that the soil was grateful, and 

that nature pours out all her abundance, &;c.-they have then a 

large plain upon their hands, which they know not what to do with—- 
and which is of little or no use to them, but to carry them to some 
town ; and that town perhaps of little more but a new place to start 
• from to the neat plain—and so on. 

This is most terrible workjudge if I don't manage my plains 
better. 

CHAPTER XLIII. 

I HAD not gone above two leagues and a half, before the man with his 
gun be^n to look at his priming. 

I had three several times loitered terriUy behind ; half a mile at least 
every time: once in deep conference with a drum-maker, who was 
making drums for the fairs of Beaucaire and Tarascon;—I did not under¬ 
stand the principles. 

The second time, I cannot so properly say 1 stopped,—for meeting a 
couple of Franciscans straitened more for time than myself, and not 
being able to get to the bottom of what I was about,—1 had turned 
back with them. 

The third was an affair of trade with a gossip, for a baud-basket of 
Provence figs for four sous : this would have been transacted at once 
but for a caae of conscience at the close of it; for when the figs were paid 
for, it turned out that there were two dozen of eggs covered over with 
vine-leaves at the bottom of the basket:—as 1 had no intention of buy¬ 
ing eggs,—! made no sort of claim to themas for the space they had 
occupied, what signified it 1 I had figs enow for my money. . , 

But it was my intention'to have the basket; it was the gossip's inten¬ 
tion to keep it, without which she could do nothing with her eggs ;— 
and unless I had the basket, I could do as little with my fi^, which 
were too ripe already, and some of ’em burst at the side; this brought 
ou a short contention, which terminated in sundry proposals what we 
should both do.- 

How we disposed of our eggs and figs, I defy you or the Devil him¬ 
self, had hot baen there (whieh 1 aw persuaded he was)} to form the 
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least probable conjecture. You will read the whole of it,—not this 
year, for I am hi^tening to the story of my uncle Toby’s amours ; but 
you will read it in the collection of those which have arose out oi the 
journey across this plain :—and which, therefore, I call my 

TLAIN STOlUES. 

How far my pen has been fatigued, like those of other travellers, in 
this journey of it, over so barren a tract—Jihe world must judge ; but 
the traces of it, which are imw all set o' vibrating together this moment, 
tell me ’tis the most fruitful and bmy period of my life ; for as I had 
made no convention with my man with the gun, as to time,—by stop¬ 
ping and talking to every soul I met, who was not in a full trot,—join¬ 
ing all parties before me,—waiting for every soul behind,—hailing all 
those who were coming through cross roads, arresting all kinds of beg¬ 
gars, pilgrims, fiddlers, friars,—not passing by a woman in a mulberry- 
tree without commending her legs, and tempting her into conversation 
with a pinch of snuff;—In short, by seizing every handle, of what size 
or shape soever, which chance held out to me in this journey,— 1 turned 
my 2 flam into a city .—I was always iu company, and with great variety 
too ; and as my mule loved society as much as myself, and had some pro¬ 
posals always on his part to ofl'erto every beast he met,—1 am confident 
we could have passed through Pall-mall or St. .Tamos’s Street, for a 
month together, with fewer adventures, and seen less of human nature. 

O ! there is that sprightly frankness, which at once unpins every 
plait of a Languedocian’s dress,—that, whatever is beneath it, it looks 
so like the simplicity which poets sung of in better days ! I will delude 
my fancy, and believe it is so. 

’Twas in the road betwixt Nismes and Lund, where there is the best 
Muscatto wine in all France, and which, by the bye, belongs to the 
honest canons of Montpelier;—and foul befal the man, who has drunk 

at‘their table, who grudges them a drop of it. 

■i sun was set;—they had done their work ; the nympths had tied 
up their hair afresh,—and the swains were preparing for a carousal;—my 
mule made a dead point. ’Tis the fife and tabonrin, paid L—Fm fright¬ 
en’d to death, quoth he.—They .arc running at the ring of pleasure, 
said I, giving him a prick. IJy Saint Boogar and all the saints at the 
backside of the door of purgatory, said bo—making the same resolution 
with the Abbess of Andouillctts’, I’il not go a step farther.—’Tis very 
well, sir, said I. I never will argue a point with one of your family as 
long as 1 live; so leaping oil' his back, and kicking off one boot into 
this ditch, and t’other into that—I’ll take a dance, said Iso stay you 
here. 

A sun burnt daughter of Lal)our rose up from the group to meet mo, 
as I advanced to meet them; her hair, which was a dark cheanut ap¬ 
proaching rather to a black, was tied up in a knot, all but a single tress. 

We want a cavalier, said she, holding out both her hands, as if to 
offer them.—And a cavalier ye shall have, said I, taking hold of both 
of them. Hadst thou, Nannette, being arrayed like a duc/mse: But 
that cursed slit in thy petticoat! 

Nannette cared not for it.— 

We could not have done without you, said she, letting go one hand 
with self-taught politeness, and leading me up with the other. 

A lame youth, whom Apollo had recompensed with a pipe, and to 
iirhich he had added a tabounn of his own accord, ran ewcetly oyer the 
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prelude, as he safc upon the bank.——Tie me up this tress instantly, 

paid Nannetto, putting a piece of string into my hand.-It taught 

me to forget I was a strajoger. The whole knot fell down. We had 
been seven years acquainted. 

The youth struck the note upon the tabourin, his pipe followed, and 
off we bounded;—the deuce take that slit!” 

The sister of the youth, who had stolen her voice from Heaven, sung 
alternately with her brother,;—’twus a Gascoigne roundelay. 

VIVA LA JOIA ! 

PinON LA TKISTBfcSA ! 

The nymths joined in unison, and their swains an octave below them. 

I would have given a crown to have had it sewed up.—ISTannette 
would not have given a sous.-—T tea la joia was on her lips :—Viva la 
joia was in her eyes.—A transient spark of amity shot across the space 
betwixt us. She looked amiable; Why could I not live and end my 
days thus? Just Disposer of our joys and sorrows, cried I, why could 
not a man sit down-in the lap of content here,—and dance, and sing, 
and say iris prayers, and go to heaven with this nutbrown maid ? Ca¬ 
priciously did she bend her head on one side, and dance up insidious. 
Then ’tis time to dance off, quoth I; so, changing only partners and 
tunes, 1 danced it away from Lunel to Montpelier;—from thence to 
Pe.senas, Beziers,—I danced it along through Narbonne, Carcassonne, 
and Castle N audary, till at last I dunced myself into Pringello’s pavi¬ 
lion ; where, pulling out a paper of black lines, that I might go on 
straight forwards, without digression or parenthesis, in uncle Toby’s- 
amours,- 

1 began thus: 


VOLUME THE ETOIITH. 

CHAPTER I. 

—But softly, —for iu the.se sportive plaiu.s, and under this genial sun, 
where at this instant all lleshis running out piping, liddliiig, and danc¬ 
ing to the vintage, and every step that’s taken, the judgment is sur- 
j/riscd by the imagination,—1 doly, notwithstanding all that has been 
said upon f.traUjli Hnei-, in snudry pages <.>f my book—I defy the best 
cabbage-planter that ever existed, Avhether he plants buelfwavds or for¬ 
wards, it makes little difference in the account (except that he will 
have more to answer for in the one case than in the other)—i defy him 
to go on coolly, criticiilly, *and canonically, planting his cabbages one 
by one, in straight lines, and stoical distances, especially if slits in petti¬ 
coats are unsewed up,—without ever and anon straddling out, or sid¬ 
ling into some bastardly digression. In Freeze-land, Fog land, alid 
some other lands 1 wot of,—it may be done— 

But in tliis clear climate of fantasy and perspiration, where every idea, 
sensible and insensible, gets vent, iu this land, ray dear Eugenius,—in 
this fertile laud of chivalry and romance, where I now sit, unscrewipg 
my inkhorn to write my uncle Toby’s amours, and with all the meanders 
of J ulia’s track in quest of her Diego, in full view of my study-window, 
if thou comest not and takest me by the hand,——— 

What a work it is likely to turn out i 
Let us begin it. 
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CHAPTER II. 

1* is with Love aa with <^ckoldom;-but now I am talking of be¬ 

ginning a book, and have long had a thing upon my mind to be im¬ 
parted to the reader, which if not imparted nowi can never be imparted 
to him as long as 1 live (whereas the comparison may be imparted to 
him any hour in the day)—I’ll just mention it, and begin in good 
earnest. 

The thing is this:— 

That of all the several ways of beginning a book which are now in 
practice throughout the known world, 1 am confident my own way^ of 
doing it is the best. 1’^ sure it is the most religious,—for 1 begin with 
writing the first sentence,—and trusting to Almighty God for the 
second. 

'Twould cure an author for ever of the fuss and folly of opening his 
street-door, and calling in his neighbours, and friends, and kinsfolk, 
with the Devil and his imps, with their hammers, and engines, &c., 
only to observe how one sentence of mine follows another, and how the 
plan follows the whole. 

1 wirii you saw me half starting out of my chair, with what confi¬ 
dence, as 1 grasp the elbow of it, I look up,—catching the idea even 
sometimes before it half way reaches me ! 

—I believe, in my conscionco, I intercept many a thought which Hea¬ 
ven intended for another man. 

Pope and his Portrait are fools to me:—no martyr is ever so full of 
faith or lire,—I wish I could say of good works toobut I have no 

Zeal or Anger, or 
Anger or Zeal;— 

and, till gods and men agree together to call it by the same name,— 
the arrantest Tartufe in science, in politics, — or in religion, shall never 
kindle a spark within me, or have a worse word, or a more unkind 
greeting, than he will read in the next chapter. 

CHAPTER 111. 

-- Boh jour !—good-morrow !—so you have got your cloke on be¬ 
times !—but ’tis a cold morning, and you ju<^ethe matter rightly; 
’tie better to be well mounted than go o’foot;—and obstructions in the 
glands are dangerous.—And how goes it with thy concubine—thy wife, 
—^and thy liltle ones o’ both sides ? and when did you hear from the 
old gentleman and lady,—^your sister, aunt, uncle, and cousins 1 I 
hope they have got the better of their colds, coughs, claps, tooth-aches, 
fevers, stranguries, sciaticas, swellings, and«6ore eyes. 

-What a devil of an apothecary ! to take so much blood,—give 

sudii a vile purge,—puke,—poultice,—plaster,—nigbt-draught,—clw- 

t«r,—^blister !--And why so many grains of calomel! Santa MarCa f 

mid such a dose of opium ! periclitating pardi! the whole family of 

ye, from head to tail!-By my great aunt Dinah’s old black velvet 

mask ! I think there was no occasion for it. 

Now this being a little bald about the ehin, by frequently putting 
off and on, h^ore she was got with child by the coachman, not one of 
our family would wear it after. To cover the mask afresh was more 
than the mask was worth: and to wear a mask which was bald, or 
which could be half seen through, was as bad as having no mask at all. 
- This is the reason, may it please your reverences, that in all 
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our numeroixs famil y, for these four genLerations, ve count no more 
than one archbishop, a Welch judge, some three or four aldermeni as^d 
a single mountebanic.----- * 

In the sixteenth century, we boast of no less then a dozen alchymi»t«« 

i 

CHAPTER IV. ’ 

It is with Love as with Cackoldom—the suffering' party is at least 
the third, but, generally, the last, in the house who Icnos^anything 
about the matter; this comes, as alL the world knows, from Rai^g 
half-a-dozen words for one thing; and so long as what in this vessel ot 
the human frame is love-^ta&j be hatred in thatT-wahWai half a yard 
higher,—and nonsente, —Ko, madam, n^ there; 1 mean at the rart 
I am now pointing to with my fore-finger'; how can we help ouriiMP^l 
Of all mortal and immortal men too, if yon please, who ever solilo¬ 
quized upon this mystic subject, my nnole Toby was the worst fitted 
to have pushed his researches through such a contention of feeling; 
and he had infallibly let them all run on, as we do worse mattm# to 
see what they would turn out, had not Bridget'^ pre-ncdiflcatioii of 
them to Susannah, and Susannah's repeated manifestoes th^upon^ to 
all the wcwld, made it necessary for my uncle Toby to look into the 
affair. 

chapter V. 

Wht weavers, gardeners, and gladiatora,—or a nmn with a pin^ leg 
proceeding from some ailment in the/oof)-—should ever hare had some 
tender nymph breaking her heart in secret for them, are points well 
and duly settled and accounted for by ancient and modem physiolo¬ 
gists. A water-drinker, provided he is a professed one, and does it 
without fraud or covin, is precisely in the same predicament: not that, 
at first sight, there is any consequence or show of logic in it, “That a 
rill of cold water, dribbling through my inward parts, should light up 
a torch in my Jenny’s—” 

-The proposition does not strike one; on the contrary, it seems 

to run opposite to the natural workings of causes and effects ;— 

—=-But it shows the weakness and imbecility of human reason. 

“ And in perfect good health with it r - 

The most perfect, madam, that friendship herself could wish 
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me. 


And drink nothing 1—nothing bqt water 1” 


-Impetuous fluid ! the moment thou preset against the flood¬ 
gates of the brain,—see how they give way! . ^ . , 

—In* swims Curiosity, beckoning to her damsels to followthey 
dive into the centre of the current. .Fawey, ^sits muring npon ^e 

bank, and, with her eyes following the stream,* turns straws and blil- 

rushes into masts and Dowsprits.—And Drwtv, with vest hrid up to 
the knee in one hand, snatches at them, as they swim by her, iSfith me 
other. 

O ye water-drinkers 1 it is then by this delusive fountaui that y® 
have BO often governed and turned this world about like a naill-wbtol, 
—grinding the faces of the impotent,—bepowdering their ribs^be- 
peppering their noses, and changing sometimes even the very frame 

—If I was you, quoth Yoridti I would driyok more water, Itogenins. 
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--And if I ma yon, Yozud:, replied EngeniuB, 8o wonld I. 

Wliioli ^ows they lu4 both, read Longinus. 

For my own part, I iEun resolved never to read any book but my own 
as long os 1 live. 

CHAPTER VI., 


I WISH my uncle Toby had been a water-drinker; for then the thing 
had been accounted for, that the firet moment Widow Wadman saw 
him, she felt something stirring within her in his favour;—something ! 
somethli^.— 

—Something, perhaps, more than friendship,—^less than love t— 
something,—no matter what,—no matter where;—I would not give a 
shogle hau: of my mule’s tail, and be obliged to pluck it off m^lf (in- 
deoi, the villain has not many to spare, and is not a little vicious in¬ 
to the bargain) to be let by your lordships into the secret. 

^ttt the truth is, my uncle Toby was not a water-drinker; be drank 
it neither pure near mined, nor anyhow, nor anywhere, except for¬ 
tuitously upon some advanced posts, where better liquor was not to bo 
had,—or during the time he was under cure; when, the surgeon telling 
him it wonld extend the fibres, and bring them sooner into contact,— 
my uncle Toby drank it for quietness’ sake. 

Now, as all the world knows that no effect in nature can be produced 
without a oat»e, and as it is as well known that my uncle Toby was 
neither a weaver, a gardener, nor a gladiator,—unless, as a captain, 
you will needs have ffim one,—but then he was only a captain of foot, 
—and, besides, the whole is an equivocation.—there is nothing left for 
us to suppose but that my uncle Toby’s leg,—but that will avail us 
little in the present hypothesis, unless it had proceeded from some 
ailment in the foot, —whereas his leg was not emaciated from any dis¬ 
order in his foot,—for my uncle Toby’s leg was not emaciated at .all. 
It was a little stiff and awkward, from a total disuse of it for the three 
years he lay confined at my father’s house in town ; but it was plump 
and muscular, and, in all other respects, as good and promising a leg 
as the other. 

I declare, I do’not recollect any one opiniQn or passage of my life, 
where my understanding was more at a loss to make ends meet, and 
torture the chapter I had been writing to the service of the chapter 
following it, than in the present case : one would think 1 took a plea¬ 
sure in running into difficulties of this kind, merely to make fresh ex¬ 
periments of getting out of ’em. Inconsiderate soul that thou art ! 
What! are not the unavoidable distresses with which, as an author 
and a man, thou art hemmed in on every side of thee; are they, Tris¬ 
tram, not sufiioieut, but thou must entangle thyself still morel" 

Ij it ttot enough that thou art in debt, and that thou hast ten cart- 
loam of thy fifth and Sixth volumes still,—still unsoid, and art almost 
at thy wits' md how to get them off thy hands 1 

To tl^ hour art thou not tormented with the vile asthma that thou 
gattest in skating against the - wind in Flanders? and it is but two 
months ago that, in a fit of laughter, on seeing a cardinal make water 
ike a quirister (with both hands) thou brakest a vessel in thy lungs, 
fhoreby, in two hours, thou lost so many quarts of blood j and badst 
hou loot as much more, did not the faculty tell thee it would have 
4imoiinted to a gallon? 

CHAPTER YH. 

—Bot, for Heaven’s sake, let us not talk of quarts or gallons, let ns 
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take the stoi^ sixttight before us; it is bo nice and intricate a one it 
will scarce bear the transposition of a single tittle; and, somehow or 
other, yon have got me thmst almost into the middle of it. 

—1 beg we may take more care. 

CHAPTEE vni. 

Mr uncle Toby and the Corporal had posted down, with so much heat 
and precipitation, to take possession of the spot of ground we have so 
often spoken of, in order to open their campaign as early as the r^t of 
the allies, that they had forgot one of the most necessary articles of the 
whole affair; it was neither a pioneer’s spade* a pick-axe, nor a ehovel;— 

It was a bed to lie on; so that as Shandy-hall was at that time tin- 
furnished ; and the little inn, where poor Le Fevre died, not yet b^ilt, 
—my uncle Toby was constrained to accept of a bed at Mrs. W adniian’s, 
for a night or two, till Corporal Trim (who, to the character of an ex¬ 
cellent valet, groom, cook, sempster, surgeon, engineer, superadded 
that of an excellent upholsterer too^, with the help of a carpenter and 
a couple of tailors, constructed one in my uncle Toby’s house. 

A daughter of Eve, for such was Widow Wadmap, and ’tis all the 
character I intend to give of her,— *^Th.at she was a pat/ect wonion^’ 
—had better be fifty leagues off—or in her w’ana bed, or playing •wiiii 
a case-knife,—or anything you please, than make a man the object of 
Iier attention, when the house and all the furniture is her own. 

There is nothing in it out of doors and in broad daylight, where a 
woman has a power, physically speaking, of viewing a man in more 
lights than one; but here, fur her soul, she can see him in no light 
without mixing something of her own goods and chattels Jilong with 
him, till, by reiterated acts of such combination.^, he gets foisted into 
her inventory,— 

And then, good night. 

But this is not matter of system, for 1 have delivered that above;’— 
nor is it a matter of ; for 1 make no man's creed but my own: 

—nor matter of at loa.st that 1 know of; but ’tis matter copu¬ 

lative, and introductory to what follows. 

CHAPTER IX. 

I DO not speak it with regard to the coarseness or cleanness of them, 
or the strength of their gussets; but pray l>o not night-shifts differ 
from day-shifts as much in this particular as iu anything else in the 
world. That they so far exceed the others in length that, when you are 
laid down in them, they fall almost as much below the feet as the duy- 
shifts fall short of them. 

Widow Wadman’s night-shifts (as was the mode, I suppose, in King 
William’s and Queen Anne’s reigns) were cut, however, after this 
fashion; and, if the fashion is changed (for in Italy they }ire come^to 
nothing)—so much the worse for the public; they were tWipFlehiish 
ells and a half in lenglK ; so that, allowing a moderate woman two 
she had half an oil to spare, to do w'hut she would with. Noty, fvom 
one little indulgence gained after another, in the many bleak itid 
Becemberly nights of a seven years’ widowhood, things had inseinibly 
come to this, pass, and, for the last two vears, had got established intt» 
one of the ordinances of the bed-chamber, that .as soon as Mrs. Wad- 
man was put to bed, and had got her legs stretched down to the bottoin 
iff it, of which she alw.ayp gave Bridget notice, Budget, with all suit- 
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able decorum, having first opened tbe bed'Clotbes at the feet, took hold 
of the hidf ell of cloth, we are speaking of, and having gently, and with 
both her hands, drawn it downward to its furthest ext^ision, and 
then oontracted it again aide-long by four or five even plaits, she took 
a large eorking-pin out of her sleeve, and with the point directed td* 
wards her, pinned the plaits all fast together, a little above the hem, 
wMeh done, she tucked all in tight at the feet, and wished her mis¬ 
tress good night. 

This was constant, and without any other variation than thite—that on 
rilivering and tempestuous nights, when Bridget untuck’d the feet of 
the bed, &c.>~to do this, she consulted no thermometer but that of her 
own passions; and so performed it standing—^kneeUng,—or squatting, 
according to the different degrees of faith, hope, and charity, she was 
in and bore towards her mistress that night. In every other respect, 
the etiquette was sacred, and might have vied with the most mechani¬ 
cal one of the most inflexible bed-chamber in Christendom. The first 
night, as soon as the Cor^ral had conducted my uncle Toby up-stairs, 
wnion was about ten,—Mrs, Wadman threw heraelf into her arm-chair, 
and, crossing her left knee with her right, which formed a resting place 
for her elbow, she reclin’d her cheek upon the palm of her hand, and, 
leaning forwa^, ruminated till midnight upon both sides of the qn^ 
tion. 

The second night she went to her bareau, and. having ordered Brid¬ 
get to bring her up a cot^ple of fresh caudles and leave them upon the 
table, she took out her marriage-settlement, and read it over with great 
devotion; and the third night (which was the last of my uncle Toby’s 
stay), when Bridget had pulled down the night-shift, and was assaying 
to stick in the ooricing-pin,— 

———With a kick of both heels at once, but at the same time the 
most natural kick that could be kick’d in her situation;—for suppos¬ 
ing ***** * to be the sun of the meridian, it was a uorih east kick; 
she kicked the pin out of her fingers,—the etiquette which hung upon 
it, down,—down it fell to the grotmd, and was shivigred into a thou¬ 
sand atoms. 

Prom all which, it was plain that Widow Wadman was in love with 
my uncle Toby. 

CHAPTER X. 

Mr uncle Toby’s head at that time was full of other matten^ so that 
it was not till the demolition of Dunkirk, when all the other civilities 
of Eimope were settled, that he found leisure to return this. 

" m ®a«de an armistice (that is, speaking with regard to my unele 
Toby,—but, with respect to Mrs. Wadman, a vacancy)—of almost ele¬ 
ven year^ But in all cases of this nature, as it is the second blow, hap¬ 
pen at what distance of time it wiU, which mtOces the fray,—I choose, 
for that reaaon, to call these the amours of my uncle Toby with Mrs. 
Wadman, rather than the amours of Mrs. Wadman, with my uncle 

This is not a dis^ction without a differmioe. 

Ji is not the affair of an old hat cocked,a cocked old hed, about 
wmim jceax roverenoes have so often been at odds with one another; 
—but there is a difference here in the nature of things j— 

And, let me tell you, gentry, a wide one too. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Now, as Widow Wadman did loyemy unole Toby,—and Toby 

^id not loYe Widow Wadman, there was nothing for Wicitow Wadman 
.to do but to go on and love my uncle Toby,—or let it alone. 

Widow Wadman would do neither the one nor the other. 

-Gradons Heaven !--but I forget I am a little of her temper 

myself: for whenever it falls out, which it sometimes does, abont the 
equinoxes, that an earthly goddess is so much this, and that^ imd 
t’other, that I cannot eat my breakfast for her, and that she caretb not 
three halfpence whether I eat my breakfast or not.— 

Curse on her ! and Bo I send her to Tartary, and from Tartaiy to 
Terra del Fuego, and eo on to the Devil. In short, there is not an.in* 
femal niche, where I do not take her divinityship and stick it. 

But as the heart is tender, and the passions in these tides ebb and 
dow ten times in a minute, 1 instantly bring her back again; and as 1 
do all ihinffl in extremes, I place her in the very centre of the milky- 
way.—Bri^t^t of stars ! thou wilt shed thy ihdnence upon some one. 

———The deuce take her, and her influence too for, at that 
word I lose all patience;—much good may it do him !—all tbat is 
hirsute and ghastly ! 1 cry, taking off mf furred cap, and twisting it 
round my finger, I would not give sixpence for a dozen such f 

-But’tie an excellent cap, too (putting it upon mf^head, and 

pressing it close to my ears)—and warm, ana soft; especially if you 
stroke it the right way;—but, alas ! that will never/be my luck (so 
here my philosophy is shipwrecked agrin). 

-No; 1 shall never nave a finger id the pie (so here I break my 

metaphor). - - - 

Crust and crumb, 

Inside and out. 

Top and bottom;—I detest it, 1 hate it, I repudiate it;—am sick 

at the sight of it:- 

'Tis all pepper, 
garlic, 
staragen, 
salt, and 

devil’s dung.-By the great arch-cook of cooks, who 

does nothing, 1 think, from morning till night, but sit down by the fire¬ 
side and invent inflammatory dishes for us, I would not touch it for 
the world. 

-O Tristram ! Tristram ! cried Jenny. 

O Jenny J Jenny f replied 1, and So went on with the twelfth chapter, 

CHAPTER XII. 

—Not touch it for the world,” did I say ? 

Lord, how I have heated my imagination with this metaphor ! 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Whiob shows, let your reverences and worships say what you will of it 
(for, as for all who do think—think pretty much alike both 

upon it and other matters)—Love is certainly at least alphabetically 
speaking, one of the most 
.. A gitating, 

B ewitching, 

C onfounded. 
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D evilish affairs of life;-^the most 

E xtravagant, 

E utilitous, 

G aligasKinish, 

H aiKly-dandyish, 

1 racundulous (there is no K to it), and > 

L yrical of all human passions at the same time the moat 
M isgiving, 

K innyhammering, 

O bstipating, 

P ragmatical, 

S tridulous, 

R idiculous,—though, by the bye, the R should have gone 
first-but, in short, ’tis of such a nature, as my father once told my 
uncle Toby, upon the close of a long dissertation upon the subject:— 
" You can scarce,” said he, ‘'combine two ideas together upon it, bro¬ 
ther Toby, without an hypallage.”—What’s that 1 cried my uncle Toby. 

-The cart before the horse, replied my father. 

-And what is he to do there cried my uncle Toby. 

-Nothing, quoth my father, but to get in,—or let it alone. 

Now Widow Wadman, as 1 told yon before, would do neither the 
one nor the*other. 

She stood, howeverj ready harnessed and caparisoned at all points, 
to watch accidents. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

• Thk Fat^s, who certainly all foreknew of these amours of Widow Wad- 
man and my uncle Toby, had from the first creation of matter and 
motion (and with more courtesy than they usually do things of this 
kind) established such a chain of camses .ahd effects, hanging so fast to 
one another, that it was scarce possible for my uncle Toby to have 
dwelt in any other house in the world, or to have occupied any other 
garden id Christendom but the very house and garden which joined 
and lay parallel to Mrs. Wadman’s: this, with the advrantage of a 
thickset arbour in Mrs. Wadman’s garden, but planted in the hedge¬ 
row of my uncle Toby’s, put all the occasions into her hands which 
love-militancy wantedshe could observe my. uncle Toby’s motions, 
and was mistress likewise of his councils of war; and as his unsuspect¬ 
ing heart had given leave to the Corporal, through the mediation of 
Bridget, to make her a wicker gate of communication to enlarge her 
walks, it enabled her to carry her on her approaches to the very door 
of the sentry-box; and sometimes, out of gratitude, to make the attack, 
and endeavour to blow my uncle Toby up in the very sentry-box itself. 

' CHAPTER XV. 

It is a great pity; but ’tis certain, from every day’s observation of 
man, that he may be set on fire, like a candle, at either end,—provided 
there is a sufficient widketandlng out; if there is not—there's an end 
of the affair; and if there is,—^by lighting it at the bottom, as the 
flame iii that case has the misfortune generally to put out itoelf,— 
there's an end of the affair a^in. 

. For my part, could I always have the ordering of it which way I 
itoulddie burnt myself,—for I cannot bear the thoughts of being burnt 
a beast,—I would oblige a house-wife constantly to light me at 
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from my head to my heart, from my heart to my liver, from my liver 
the top; for then I should barn dovna decently to the socket, that is 
to my bowels, and bo on by the mesenteric veins mid arteries, thjrouffn 
all the turns and lateral insertions of the intestines and their tunioms 
to the blind-gut. 

I beseech you. Doctor Slop, quoth my uncle Toby, interrupting him 
as he mentioned the Uind'-gnt, in a discourse with my father the ni|ht 
my mother was brought to bed of me,—I beseech yon, quoth my uncde 
Toby, to tell me which is the blind-gut; for, old as 1 am, t vow I do 
not know to this day where it lies. 

The bH7id gut, answered Doctor Slop, lies betwixt the ilioii and 
colon. 

In a man ? said my father. 

’Tis precisely the same, cried Doctor Slop, in a woman. 

That’s more than I know, quoth my father. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

Aki) so, to make sure of both systems, Mrs. Wadman predetermined to 
light my uncle Toby neither at this end nor that; but, like a prodigal’s 
candle, to light him, if possible, at both ends at once. 

Now, through all the lumber rooms of military furniture, including 
both of horse and foot, from the great arsenal of Venice to tiie Tower 
of London (exclusive), if Mrs. Wadman had been rummaging for seven 
years together, and with Bridget to help her, she could not have found 
any one blind or mantelet so fit for her purpose as that whicb the ex¬ 
pediency of my uncle Toby’s affairs had fixed up ready to her hands. 

I believe I have not told you,—but I don’t know,—po^ibly I have 
—be It as it will, 'fis one of the number of those many things which a 
man had better do over again than dispute about it,—that whatever 
town or fortress the Corporal was at work upon, during the course of 
their campaign, my uncle Toby always took care, on the insidt of 
his sentry-box, which was towards his left hand, to have a plan of the 
place, fastened up With two or three pins at the top, but loose at the 
bottom, for the conveniency of holding it up to the eye, &c.-as oc¬ 

casions required; so that when an attack was resolved upon, Mrs, 
Wadman had nothing more to do, when she had got advanced to the 
door of the sentry-box, but to extend her right hand; and, edging in 
her left foot at the same movement, to take hold of the map or plan, 
or upright, or whatever it was, and with outetretohed neck meeting if 
half way,—to advance it towards her; on which my uncle Toby’s pas¬ 
sions were sure to catch fire,—for he would instantly take hold of |he 
other comer of the map in his left hand, and, with the end of bis pipe 
in the other, begin an explanation. 

When the attack was advanced to this point,—the world will natu¬ 
rally enter into the reasons of Mrs. Wadman’s next stroke of general' 
ship;—^which was, to take my uncle Toby’s tobacco-pipe ont of hb 
hand as soon as she possibly could; which, under one pretence ojr 
other, but generally that of pointing more distinctly at soinU redoubt 
or breastwork in the map, she would effect before my Uncle Tobjf 
(poor soul!) had well marened above half-a-dozen toisra with it. 

It obliged my uucle Toby to make use of his fore-finger. 

The difference it made in the attack was thisthat in going up<Ui 
it, as in the first case, with the end of her fore-finger against the efid 
of my uncle Toby’s tobacco-pipe, she might have imvellwl with It along 
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the lines, &om Dan to Beenheba, had mj uncle Toby’s lines reached 
so far, idthopt any efiFect; ftwr, as there was no arterial or vital heat 
in the end <rf the tobactso pipe, it^could excite no sentiment,—it could 
neither give lire by pulsation—n^ receive it by sympathy’twas no* 
thing b^ smoke. 

Whereas in following my uncle Toby’s forefinger with horn^ close 
through all the little turns and indentings ol his works,—pressing 
sometimes against the side of it,—then treading upon its nail,—then 
tripping it up,—^then tonchingit here,—then there, and so on,—it set 
something at least in motion. 

This, tHough slight skirmishing, and" at a distance from the main 
body, yet drew on the rest: for here, the map usually falling with the 
back of it close to the side of the sentry-box, my uncle Toby, in the 
simplicity of his soul, would lay his hand fiat upon it, in order to go 
on with his explanation; and Mrs. Wadman, by a manoeuvre as quick 
as thought^ would certain^ place hers close b^de it. This, at once 
openedra communication, large enough for any sentiment to pass or re- 
pass, which a person skilled in the elementary and practical part of 
love-making has occasion for. 

By brining up her fore finger parallel (as before) t6 my uncle Toby’s 
—it unavoidably brought the thumb into action; and the fore finger 
and thumb being once cn^^d, as naturally brought in the whole 
hand. Thine, dear uncle Toby ! was never now in its right place,— 
Mrs. Wadman had it evmr to take up, or, with the gentlest pushings, 
protrusions, and equivocal compressions, that a hand to be removed is 
capable of receiving—to get it pressed a hair-breadth of one side out of 
her wav. 

Whilst this was doing,'how conld she forget to make him sensible 
that it was her leg (and no one’s elso) at the bottomr of the sentry-box, 
which slightly pressed against the calf of his!—So that my uncle 
Toby being thus attacked, and sore pushed on both his wings,—was it 
a wonder, if now and then, it put his centre into disorder 1 

— * The'deuce take it 1 said my uncle Toby. 


CHAPTER XVll. 

Thxsb attacks of Mrs. Wadman you will readily conceive to be of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, varying from each other like the attacks which history is 
fbll of, and from the same reasons. A general looker-on would scarce 
allow them to be attacks at all;—or if he did, would confound them 
altogether;—but 1 write not to them. It will be time enough to be a 
little more exact in my desoriptlons of them as I come up to them, 
which will not be for some chapters; having nothing more to add in 
tide, but that in a bundle of original papers and drawings, which my 
father took care to roll up by themselves, there is a plan of Boucbaln 
in perfect preservation (and shall be kept so—whilst 1 have power to 
preserve anything); upon the lower corner of which, on the right-hand 
side, there are stni remaining the marks of a snuffy finger and thumb; 
which, there is ail the reason in the world to imagine, were Mrs. Wad- 
man’s ; for the opposite side of the margin, which 1 suppose to have 
been my uncle Toby’s, is absolutely clean. This seems an authenticated 
record of one of these attacks; for there are vestigia of the two punc¬ 
tures partly grown up, but still visible on the opposite ^de of the map, 
which are, unquestionablv, the very holes through which it has been 
pricked up in the sentry-W. 
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By all that ia priestly ] I value this preoioiu relic, with ite stioma4a 
and prichsp more than all the relics of the Eomish church ;<~^i»uyB 
excepting, when I am writing upon these matters, the prides which 
entered the flesh of St. Badagunda in the desert; which, in y<mr road 
from Fesse to Cluny, the nuns of t|iat name will show you fw* love. 

CHAPTER XVIIl. 

1 IHIKE, an’ please your honour, quoth Trim, the fortifications are 
quite destroyed; and the basin is upon a level with the mole. I think 
M too, replied my uncle Toby, with a sigh half suppressed; but step 
into the parlour. Trim, for the stipulationit lies upon the table. 

, -It has lain there these three weelu, replied Uie Corporal; till 

this very morning that the old woman kindled the fire with it. 

•—■Then, said my uncle Toby, there is no farther occasion for our 
services. The more, an’ please your honour, the pity, said ^e Cor¬ 
poral; in uttering which, he cast his spade into the wheebbsrroW, 
which was beside him, with an air the most exocessiye of dfoeonso* 
lation that can be imagined, and was heavily taring about to look for 
his pick-axe, his pioneer shovel, his picquets, and other military stores, 
in order to ca^ them off the field,—when a heigho! from the sentry- 
box, which beini^ mode of thin slit deal, reverberated the sound more 
sorrowfully to his ear, f 9 rbade him. 

—No, said the Corporal to himself, I’ll do it before his honour rises 
to morrow morning. So, taking his spade out of the wheel-barrow 
again, with a little earth in it, as if to level something at the foot of 
the glacis,—but with a real intent to approach nearer to his master, 
in order to divert him,—he loosened a sod or two,—pared their edges 
with his spade, and, having given them a gentle blow or two with the 
back of it, he sat himself down close by my uncle Toby’s feet, and 
began as follow: 

CHAPTER XIX. 

It wm a thousand fSties;—though 1 believe, an’ please your honour, I 
am going to say but a foolish kind of a thing for a soldier- 

A soldier, cried my uncle Toby, interrupting the Corporal, is no 
more exempt from saying a foolish thing. Trim, than a man of letters. 
—But not so often, an’ please your honour, replied the Corpt»:aI.—My 
uncle Toby gave a ^xod. 

It was a thousand pities, then, said the Corporal, casting his eyes 
upon Dunkirk and the mole, as Servius Sulpicius, in returning out of 
Asia (when he sailed from iEgina towards Magara), did upon. Corinth 
and Pyrseus,— 

“ It was a thousand pities, an’ please your honour, to destroy these 
works,—■and’a thousand pities to have let them stand.” 

--—■—Thou art right. Trim, in both cases, said my uncle Toby. 
This, continued the Corporal, is the reason, that, from th« beginning 
of their demolition to the—I have never once whistled, or smoig, or 
laughed, or cried, or talked of past-done deeds, or told your honour 
one Bto^, good or bad. 

-Thou hast many exoellencieB, Trim, said my uncle Toby; and 

I hold it not the least of them, as thou h:^penest to be a story-teller, 

^ that of the number thou hast told me, either to amuse me in my pain¬ 
ful hours, or divert me in my grave ones,—thou has seldom tola me a 
bad one. 

■ If 5 
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-Because, an’ please your honour, except one of a King of Bo« 

hemia and his seven castles,—they are all true ; for they axe about 
myself. ‘ 

-1 do not like the Subject the worse, Trim, said my uncle Toby, 

on that soorli ^— But, prithee, what is this story ? Thou has excited 

my curiosity. 

-I’ll tell it your honour, oaoth the Corporal, directly.- 

ri'ovided, said my uncle Toby, looking earnestly towards Dunkiric and 
the mole again,—provided it is not a merry one; to such. Trim, a man 
should ever bring one half of the entertainment along with him; axid 
the disposition I am in at imesent—would wrong both thee. Trim, and 
thy story.---It is not a merry one by any means, replied the Cor¬ 
poral.-Nor would I have it altogether a grave one, added my 

uncle Toby.-—It is neither the one nor the other, replied the Cor- 

pojralj but will auit your honour exactly.-Then I’ll thank thee 

for it .wftb all my heart, cried my uncle Toby ; so prithee begin it. 
Trim. ' # 

The Corporal niaue his reverence; and though it is not so easy a 
matter as the World imaginOs to pull off a lank Montero-cap with grace, 
—or a whit less diiUcult, in my conceptions, when a man is sitting 
squat upon the ground, to make a bow so teeming with respect as the- 
Corporsd was wont; yet, by suffering the palm of his right hand, 
which w^as towards his piaster, tc slip backwards upon the grass, a 
little beyond his body, in order to allow it the greater sweep,—and by 
an unforced compression, at the sjime time, of his cap with the thumb 
and the two fore lingers of his left, by which the diameter of the cap 
becathe reduced; so that it might be said rather to be insensibly 
squeezed, than pulled off with a flatus,—the Corporal acquitted him- 
8«f of both in a better manner than the posture of his affairs promised, 
and having kemmed twice, to find in what key his story would best go, 
and best suit his master’s humour—he exchanged a single look of kind¬ 
ness with him, and set off thus :— 

THE STOaV OF I’UE KINO OF BOHEMIA AN1> HIS SEVEN CASTLES. 

There was a certain King of Co-he- 

As the Corporal was entering the confines of Bohemia, my undo 
Toby obliged him to halt for a single moment, lie bad set out bare¬ 
headed ; having, since he pulled off his Montero cap in the latter end 
of the last chapter, left it lying beside him on the ground. 

—^Tbe eye of goodness espieth all things : so that before the Cor¬ 
poral had well got through the first five words of his story, had my 
uncle Toby twice touched his Montero cap with the end of his cane, 
interrogatively;—as much as to.say, VYhy don’t you put it on. Trim? 

-- Trim took it up with the mo.st reapectlul slowness, and casting 

a glance of humiliation, as he did it, upon the embroidery of the fore¬ 
part, which being dismally tarnished and frayed moreover, in some of 
the principal leaves and boldest parts of the pattern, he laid it down 
again between his two feet, in order to moralise upon the subject. 

“-’Tis every word of it but too true, cried my uncle Toby, that 

thou art about to observe :—“ JS’oihing in this world, Trim, is made to 
last for cixr. ’ 

-But when tokens, dear Tom, oi thy love and remembrance wear 

out, said Trim, what shall we say 1 

——There is no occasion, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, to say any- 
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thing else ; and was a man to pimle his bndns till Boomsdaj, 1 be* 
lieve. Trim it would be impossible. 

The Corporal perceiving my uncle Toby was in the right, and that 
it would bo in vain for the wit of man to think of extmotii^ a purer 
mmral firom his cap,—without farther attempting it, he lb oh; and 
passing his hand across his forehead to rub out a pensive winkle which 
the text and doctdne between them-had engendered, he luturned, 
with the same look and tone of voice, to his story of the King of Bo¬ 
hemia and his seven castles. 


rna stdby of TSfs xino of b)bem;ia aku his sxtxh cAsruab opitxiiinKi), 

There was a certain King of Bohemia ; but in whose redgn, exeepi 
his own, i am not able to inform your honour. 

-1 do not desire it of thee, Trim, by any means, cried my nncle 

Toby. 

-It was a little before the time, an’ please your hononrt whWi 

giants were beginning to leave off breedingbut m what year of oui* 
Lord that was— 

-1 would not give a halfpenny to know, said my uncle Toby. 

——Only, an’ please your honour, it makes a sto^ look the Wtw 
in the face. 

-’Tk thy own, Trim, so ornament it after thy own fashion ; and 

take any date, oontinued my uncle Toby, looking pleasantly :^poa 
him; take any date in the whole world thoiir choosest, and put it to,..- 
tliou art heartily welcome.- 

The Corporal bowed; for of every century, and of every year of that 
century, from the first creation of the world down to Noah’s flood, and 
from Noah’s flood to the birth of Abraham; through all the pilgrini- 
ages of the patriarchs, to the departure of the Israelites out of B^pt; 
—and throughout all the dynasties, olympiads, urbe-conditas, and 
other memorable epochas of the different nations of the world, down 
to the coming of Glirist, and from thence to the very moment in which 
the Coryord was telling his story,—had my uncle Toby subjected this 
vast empire of time, and all its abysses, at his feet; but as Mod<aty 
scarce touches with a finger what Libcrcdity offers her with both huadis 
open,—The Corporal contented himself with the very w^rat year of 
the whole bunch ; which, to prevent your honours of the majority and 
minority from tearing the very flesh off your hon€» in oontestatiW)t, 
“ Whether that year is not always the last-cast year pf the last-eai^ 
almanack 1”—I tell you plainly it w'as; but from a different reaspn 
than you wot of. 

—It irasthe year next him; which being the year of our Lord 
Kcventeen hundred and twelve, when the Duke of Ormond was plying 
the devil in Flanders,—the Corporal took it, and set out with it aupsh 
on his expedition to Bohemia. 

THB STORT OF THB KI«G OF BOHBXIA AND HIS SXVKH CAS'CLM, 

OONIINCBD. 

In the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and twelve, 
there was, an’ please your honour . 

-—To tell thee truly, Trim, quoth my unde Toby, any other 

date would have pleased me much better, not only on account of the 
sad stain upon eur history that year, in marching off our troops, and 
refusing to cover the siege of Quesnoi, though F^el was carryiBg on 
the verks wi^ sudh incredible vigour,—but likewise m the score, 
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Trim, of tlw own «tory; becaaae if there are,—and which, from what 
thou harii dropped, I pt^ly suspect to be the fact,--'if there are giants 
in it —. . 

-There is but one, an* please your honour. 

-.*Tis as bad as twenty, replied my uncle Toby; thou shonldrii 
have earriid him back some seren or eight hundred yearn out of harm’s 
way, both of critics and other people; and therefore, 1 would advise 
thee, if ever thou tell^t it i^ain- 

-——If 1 lir^ an’ please your honour, but once to get through it, 
I will never tell it again, quoth Trim, either to mwa, woman, or child. 
—Poo—pool said my unde Toby;—but with accents of such 
sweet enoouragement did he utter it, th^ the Corporal went on with 
his stoxy with more alacrity than ever. 

VBi srOBT or SHE Kllto OF BOHEMIA AEX> BIS SEVEE OASTUW, 

COETIEtrEB. 

Thete win, to* please your honour, said the Corporal, raising his 
voice, and Ti^bing the palms of his two hands cheerly together, as he 
began, a certain King of Bohemia- 

-^Leave out the date entirely, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, 

leaning forwards, and laying bis hand gently upon the Corporal’s 

shoulder to temper the interruption,-leave it out entirely. Trim; a 

stoiy passes very well without these niceties, unless one*is pretty sure 
of’em.-Stire of’em! said the Corporal, shaking his head. 

—Right, answered my unde Toby; it is not easy, Trim, for one 
bred up thou and 1 have been to arms, who seldom looks further 
forward than to the end of his musket, or backwards beyond his knap¬ 
sack, to know much about this matter. — God bless your honour! 
said the Corporal, won by the manner of my unde Toby’s reasoning, 
as much as by the reasoning itself, he has something else to do; if not 
in action, or on a march, or upon duty in his garrison,—^he has his fire¬ 
lock, an’ please your honour, to furbish,—his accoutrements to take 
care of,—nis regimentals to mend,—himself to shave and keep clean, 
BO as to appear always like what he is upon the parade : what business, 
added the Corporal triumphantly, has a soldier, an' please your honour 
to know anything at all of -geography? 

——The wouldst have said chronology, Trim, said my uncle Toby; 
for as for get^fr^phy, ’tis of absolute use to him; he must be acquainted 
intimately with every country and its boundaries where his profession 
carries him; ho should know every town and city, and village and 
hamlet, with the canals, the roads, and hollow ways, which lead up to 
them. There is not a river or a rivulet he passes. Trim, but he should 
be able, at first sight, to tell thee what is its name,—in what mountains 
it takes its rise,—what is its course,—how far it is navigable,—where 
fordable,—where not;—he should know the fertility of eveiry valley, 
as well as thd hind who ploughs it; and be able to describe, or, if it is 
required, to give thee an exact map of all the plains and defiles, the 
forts, the acclivities, the woods and morames, through and by which 
his army is to march; he should know their produce, their plants, 
tbrir minerals, their waters, their animals, their seasons, their climates, 
their heats and colds, their customs, their language, their policy, and 
even their relirien. 

Js it else to be conceived, Corporal, continued my’uncle Toby, rising 
^ in the sentry-box as he began to warm in this part of his discourse, 
rhow Bthrlborough could have marched his army from the banln of 
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the Mads to Belbnrg; from Belburgto Kerpenord—(here the OoxiMial 
coaid sit no longer)—^from Kerpenord« Trim, to Kalsahen; from Kal- 
saken to Newdorf; from Newdorf to L^denbonrg; from Landenbotirg 
to Mildonheim : from Mildenheim to Blchingon; from I^ohingen to 
Gingen; from Gingen to Balmerohoffen; from Balmerchoffen to Skel> 
lenborg, where he broke in upon the eumny’s works, forced hri passive 
over the Dmiabe, crossed the Lech,—^pushed on his troops into the 
heart of the empire, marching at the head of them through Fribourg, 
Hokenwert, and S<^onevelt, to the plains of Blenheim and Hoehstetl 

-— Great as he was. Corporal, he could not have advaneed a step, 

or made one single day’s march, without the aids of geogr8phy..--<As 
for chronolt^y, i own, Trim, continued my uncle Toby, atmg down 
again coolly m his sentry-box, that, of all others, it seems a totenee 
which the soldier might best spai^, was it not for the lighto wMeh 
that science must one day give him, in determining the invention of 
powder j the furious execution of which, renvenang everythtog lUto 
thunder before it, has become a new era to us of military improve* 
ments, changing so totally the nature of attacks and defences, both by 
sea and land, and awaheninpso much art and skill in doing^it, that the 
world cannot be tpo exact in ascertaining the predse time of its die* 
covery, or too inquisitive in knowing what great man was tha disco? 
verer, and what occasions gave birth to it. 

I ffm far from controverting, continued my uncla Toby, what histo* 
riaoB agree in, that in the year of our Lord 1880, under the reign of 
Wenoeiaus, son of Charles the Fourth—a certain priesi^ whose name 
was Schwartz, showed the use of powder to the Venetians, in their 
wars against the Genoese; but ’tis certain he was not the first; be* 
cause, if we are to believe Don Pedro, the bishop of Leon—*—How 
came prieste and bishops, an’ please your honour, to trouble thdr 

heads so much about ^npowderl-God knows, said my uncle < 

Toby,-—*——his providence brings good out of everything, . . - 

and he avers, in his chronicle of King Alphonsus, who reduced Toledo, 
that in the year 1343, which was full tWty-sevan years before that 
time, the secret of powder was well known, and employed with success, 
both by Moors and Christians, not only in their sea-oombats, at that 

E eriod, but in many of their most memorable sieges in Spain and Bar- 
ary; and all the world knows that Friar Bacon had wrote expc^ly 
about it, and had generously given the world a reoeipt to make it by, 
above a hundred and fifty years before even Schwartz was bom: and 
that the Chinese, added my uncle Toby, embarras us, and all accounts 
of it, still more, b^r boasting of the invention some hundreds of years 
even before him.- 

They are a pack of liars, I believe, cried Trim. > 

They are somehow or other deceived, said my unde Toby, in this 
matter, as is plain to me from the very miaerahle state of militaiy 
architecture amongst them; which consists of nothing more than a/os#^ 
with a brick wall without fianks;—and for what th^ gave us as a bas* 
lion at each angle of it, ’tis so barbarously constructed that it looks for 
all the world——Like one of my seven castles, an’ please your honour, 
quoth Trim. 

My uncle Toby, though in the utmost distress for a comparison, m<»t 
courteously refused Trim’s offer,—till Trim, telling him he had hali-a* 
dozen more in Bohemia, which he knew not how to get off his hands— 
my unde Tcfoy was so touched with the pleauuntry eff heart of the Cor* 
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p6vil«**t&Et diBOfflatiiined his ditiBetiation upon gunpowder, and beg* 
ged ibe Ooi^oxnl forthwith to go on with his story of the King of 
Bofamin and His seTen eastl^i. 

TBX'Sl^aT Of ms KXXa of SOBlSli. AKD HIS SB7XK OASIIilS^ OOXTINOao. 

This w^foHunttU King of Bohemia, said Trim,-Was he ua- 

foiinnati^ thou) cried my .uncle Toby; for he had been ao wrapt up in 
his dissertation upon gunpowder^ and other military affairs, that though 
he had detired tm Corporal to go on, yet the many interrnptions he 
had given dwelt not ao strong on his fancy as to account for the epithet. 
—.—Was he ^t^fortwiau, then, Trim 1 Said, my uncle Toby, pathetic* 

ally.-r-- The Corporal, wishing first the word and all its synonymas 

at the devih forthwith began to run back in his mind the principal 
events in the King of Bohemia’s story; from every one of which, it 
appeared that he was the most fortunate man that ever existed in the 
wpdd-*dt put the Corporal to a stand; for, not caring to retract his 
epithet, and less to explain it—at least'Of all to twist his tale (like men 
of lore) to serve a system—he looked up in my unole Toby’s face for as- 
sistanoe;—^but sei^ng it was the very thing my uncle Toby sat in ex¬ 
pectation of himself—after a hum and a haw, he wen^ on —-r?. 

The King of Bohemia, an’ please your honour, replied the Corporal, 
was utyortunaie, as thus:—that taking great pleasure and delight in 
navigation and all sort of sea affairs ;—and there happening througHbut 
the whole kingdom of Bohemia to be no sea-port town wlmtever— 

-- How the deuce should there. Trim ? cried my uncle Toby; for Bo¬ 
hemia being totally inland, it could have happened no otherwise. 

It might, said Trim, if it had pleased Cod. 

My uncle Toby never spoke of the being and natural attribates of 
Q(^, but. with diffidence and hesitation. 

I believe not, replied my uncle Toby, after some pause;—for being 
inland, as I said, and having Silesia and Moravia to the east; Lnsatia 
and Upper Saxony to the north; Franconia to the west; and Bavaria 
to the south,—Bohemia could not have been propelled to the sea with¬ 
out ceasing to be Bohemia; nor could the sea, on the other hand, have 
come up to Bohemia without overflowing a great part of Germany, and 
destroying millions of unfortunate inhabitants who could make no de¬ 
fence against it.-Scandalous, cried Trim.-r Which would be¬ 

speak, and my uncle Toby, mildly, such a want of compassion in Him 
who is the father of it,—that, I think, Trim,—the thing could have 
happened no way. 

The Corporal made the bow of unfeigned conviction, and went on. 

Now the King of Bohemia, with his queen and courtiers, hapj^e'/iin^ 
one finq summer’s evening to walk out,—Aye, there the word happening 
is right. Trim, cried my undo Toby; for the King of Bohemia and his 
queen might hare walked out or let it alone j—’twa« a matter of con¬ 
tingency, which might happen or not, just as chance ordered it. 

,||ing William was of an opinion, an’ please your honour, quoth Trim, 
ifeiillll everything was predestined for us in this world j insomuch, that 

would often say to his soldiers, that every ball had its billet.” —— 

He was a CTeat man, said my uncle Toby.-And I believe, continued 

Trim, to this day, that the shot which disabled me at the battle of Lan* 
den, was pointed at my knee for no other purpose than to take me out 
of his service, and place mo in your honour’s, where 1 diould be taken 
so much better care of in my old age.———It shall never. Trim, be 
construed otherwise, said my uncle Toby. 
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The ksarls, both of the master and the maHi were alihs snli^ect te' 
sudden overflowings;—a short silence ensued. *• 

Besides, said the Corporal, resuming the dieeourse,—but in a 
accent,—if it bad not been for that single shot, I had never, an’ please 
your honour, been in love. 

So thou wast once in love, Trim ? said my uncle Toby, aoniling. 

Souse ! replied the Corporal,—over head and eara ! an* j^ease your 
honour.———Prithee, when? where?—and how came it to 
never heard one Word of it before, quoth my uncle Toby.—I dare 
say, answered Trim, that every drummer and serjeanl’s son in the regi¬ 
ment knew of it. — *Tis high time I should, said my uncle Tcby. 

Your honour remembers with concern, said the Corporal, the toMl 
rout and confusion of our camp and army at the affair of Lsnden ; 
every one was left to shift for himself; and if it had not been for the 
regiments of Wyndham, Lumley, and Cal way, which oovmred iw- 
treat over the bridge of STeerspeeken, the king himself could aattheia 
have gained itr he was pressed hard, as your honour l^nows, oa every 
side of him. 

Gallant mortal ! cried my uncle Toby, caught with enthusiasm,— 
this moment, now that all is lost, 1 see him galloping across me, CCT- 
poral, to the left, to bring up the remains of the Bhglkh horse shmg 
with him, to support the right, and tear the laurel from Luxembourg’s 
brows, if yet 'tis possible ;—I see him with the knot of his scarf just 
shot off, infusing fresli spirits into Galway’s regiment,-Hriding along the 

line ;^heu wheeling about, and charging Conti at the head of it.- 

Bravo ! brave, by Heaven ! cried my uncle Toby; he deserves a crown. 
—As richly, as a thief a halter, shouted Trim. 

My uncle Toby knew the Corporal’s loyalty—otherwise the compari¬ 
son was not all to his mind—it did not altogether strike the Corpwcal’S' 
fancy when he made it; but it could not be reca!^,d; so he bad nothing 
to do hut proceed. 

As the immbcr of wounde d was prodigious, and no one bad time to 
think of anything hut his own safety,- though Talmash, said my un<de. 
Toby, brought off the foot with great prudence.—-—But I was left 

upon the field, said the Corporal. --Tlmu wast bo, poor fellow ! rC- ‘ 

plied my uncle Toby.-So that it was noon the next day, oontinued 

the C<»rporal, before 1 was exchanged, aid put into a cart with thir¬ 
teen or fourteen more, in order to be conveyed to our liospital. 

There is no part of tho body, an’ please your honour, where a wound 
occasions more intolerable anguish than upon the knee.— 

Except the groin, said my uncle Toby.—An’ please your honour, re¬ 
plied the Corporal, the knee, in my opinion, must certainly be the 
most acute, there being so many tendons and what'd’ye call-’enas all 
about it.— 

It is for that reason, quoth my xincle Toby, that the groin is infi¬ 
nitely more sensiblethere being nut only as many tendons and what* 
d’ye-ealb’ems (for I know their names as little as thou dost)—about it, 
—but moreover, * • - ■ 

Mrs. Wadman, who had been all the time in her arbour, instantly 
stopped her breath, unpinned her mob at the chin, and stood up upon 
one leg. 

The dispute was maintained with amicable and equal force betwixt 
my uncle Toby and Trim for some time; till Trim at length recollect¬ 
ing that he had often cried at his master’s sufferings, but never shed a 
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tear at bis dN^rn, srw fbr giving itp the point ,* whidh Tpj mcle Toby 

would not allow.-^’Tia a proof of nothings Trim, said he, but the 

generosity ol thy temper. 

So that whether the pain of a wound in the groin (cwteris paribm) 
is greater than the pain of a wound in the knee,—or 

Whether the pain of a ^ound in the knee is not greater than the 
pain of a wound in ih« groin,—are points which to this day remain 
unsettled. 

CHAPTER XX. , 

Thb anguish of my knee, conhinned the Corporal, was exoeafdve in it* 
self: and the uneasiness of the cart, with the ronghness of the road^ 
whioh irere terribly cut up,—making bad still worse, every step was 
death to me: so tJhat with the loss of blood, and the want of care* 

taking of me, and a fever I felt coming on besides,-(Poor soul f 

said my uncle Tob^.)-Altogether, an’ please your honour, was more 

than 1 could sustsin. 

1 was telling my sufferings to a young woman at a plant’s house, 
where our cart, whicji was the last of the line, had halted; thty had 
helped me in, and the young woman had ti^n a oordial out of her 
pocket and dropped it upon some sugar; and seeing it bad cheered 
me, she had given it me a second and a third time. So 1 was telling 
her, an’ please your honour, the anguish 1 was in, and was saying it 
was so intoleraole to me that 1 had much rather lie down upon the 
bed, turning my face towards one which was in the comer of the 
room,—and die—than go on,—when, upon her attempting to lead me 
to it, 1 famted away in her arms. Bhe was a good soul! as your honour 
said the Corporal, wiping his eyes, will hear. 

I thought love had been a joyous thing, quoth my uncle Toby. 

’Tis the most serion^hing, an’ please your honour (sometimes) that 
is in the world. 

By the persuasion of the young woman, continued the Corporal, the 
cart with the wounded men set off without me ; she had assured them 
I should expire immediately if I was put into the cart. So when I 
came to myself, 1 found myself in a still quiet ootti^, with no one 
but the young woman, and the peasant and his wife, f was laid across 
the bed in the comer of the room, with my wounded leg upon a chair, 
and the young woman besides me, holding the corner of her handker¬ 
chief dipped m vinegar to my nose with one hand, and rubbing my 
temples with the other. 

I took her at first for the daughter of the peasant (for it was no 
inn); so had offered her a little purae with eighteen florins, which my 
poor brother Tom (here Trim wiped his eyes) had sent mo as a token, 
by a recruit, just before be set out for Lisbon. 

I never told your honour that piteous story yet. (Here Trim wiped 
his eyes a third time.) 

The young woman called the old man and his wife into the room to 
show them the money, in order to give me credit for a bed and, 
necessaries I should want, till I should be in a condition to be got 

to the hospital.-Come then, said she, tying up the little purse, i’ll 

be your banker ; but as that office alone will not keep me employed. 
I’ll be your nuree too. 

I thought by her manner of speaking, this, as well as by her dress,. 
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whidi I then began to conaider more attentlrel^rf that thi yoting iro* 
man could not be the daughter of the peasant. 

She was in black down to her toes, with her hair concealed under a 
cambric border, laid close to her Airehead: she wae one of those kind of 
nnns, an’ please your honour^ of which your honour knows there are 
a good many in Flanders, which they let go looee. By; thy description. 
Trim said my uncle Toby, 1 dare say she wt« a young Beguine, of 
which there are none to be found anywhere but In the Spanish If ether* 
lands,—except at Amsterdam: they differ from nuns in this, that they 
can quit their cloister if they choose to marry; they visit and take care 
of the*8i<^ by profession. 1 had rather, for my own part, thii^ did it 
goodi-natnxe. ^ - » 

She often told me, quoth Trim, she did it for the love of Gbriat. I 
did not like it.*-^I believe. Trim, we are both wrong, said my un<de 
Toby we’ll ask Mr. Yorick about it to night, at my brother Shan* 
dy*s; so put me in mind, added my uncle Toby. 

The young Beguine, continued the Corporal, had scaree given her* 
self time to tell me *‘she would be my nurse,” when she haswy turned 
about to begin the offioe of one, and prepare something for me; and in 
a short tlme,--*thoagh I thought it a long one,**>she came busk with 
flannels, &o. &o., and having fomented my knee soundly for a couple 
of hours, &c. and made me a basin of thin gruel Ibr my 8Upper,*~-ahe 
wished me rest, and promised to be with me early in the morning.—— 
She wished me, an’ please your honour, what was not to be bad.—My 
fever ran very high that night;—her figure made sad disturbance within 
me; 1 was every moment cutting the wfuld in two, — to g^ve her 
half of itand every moment was I crying, that I had nothing 
but a knapsack and eighteen florins to sl^e with her. The whole 
night long was the fair Beguine, like an angel, close by my bedside, 
holding baok my curtain, and offering me cordials;—and I was only 
awakened from my dream by her coming there at the hour promised, 
and giving them in reality. In truth, she was-scaroe ever from me; wa 
so accustomed was I to receive life from her hands that my heart flkk- 
ened, and 1 lost colour when she left the room; and yet, continued 
the Corporal (making one of the strangest reflections upon it in the 
world.) 

“ It was not love ;”~-for during the three weeks she was constantly 
with me, fomenting my knee with her hand night and day.—i c»n. 
honestly say, an’ please your Honour,—that * * • * • once.— 
That was very odd, Trim, mioth my uncle Toby.— 

I think so too,—said Mrs. W adman.- 

1 never did, sMd the Corporal. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

-Bot ’tis no marvel, continued tho Corporal, seeing my un^e 

Toby musing upon it,—for love, an* please your honour, is exactly like 
war, in this; that a soldier, that has escaped three weeks complete o* 
Saturday night,—may, nevertheless, be shot through his hearfe-on Sun¬ 
day morning.— Jiapj^ened so here, an' ple^e your honour, with this 
difference only—that it was on Sunday in the afternoon, when I fell in 
love all at once with a sisserara. It burst upon me, an’ please your 
honour, like a bomb,—scarce giving me time to say, “ God bless me.” 

1 thought, Trim, said my uncle Toby, a man never fell in love po 
very suddenly. 
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Ye8| »B* pleaBeyotiv ii(mour, if lie to in the w&y of it,-»replied1?iim. 

I prithee, quoth my uncle Tohy, inform nie how this matter hap¬ 
pened. 

With all pleasure, said the Corporal, making a bow. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

I mn escaped, continued the Corporal, all that time from Mling in 
loire, and had gone on to the end of the chapter, had it not been pre¬ 
destined otherwise.—There to no resisting onr fate.—It was on a Sun¬ 
day, in the afternoon, as 1 told your honour. 

The old man and his wife had walked out.— 

Every, thing was still and hush as midnight about the house. ^ 

There was not so mnch as a duck or a duckling about the yard,.-. 

When the fair Beguine came in to see me, 

Mv wound was then in a fair way of doing well, the inflammation 
had been gone off for some time j but it was succeeded with an itching 
both above and below my knee, so insufferable that 1 had not shut my 
eyes the whole night for it. 

Let me see it, said she, kneeling down upon the ground parallel to 
my knee, and laying her hand upon the part below it—It only wants 
rubbing a littie, said tbe Beguine; so, covering it with the bed-clothes, 
she began with the fore-finger of her right-hand to rub under mv knee, 
guiding her fore-finger backwards and forwards by the edge of the flan¬ 
nel which kept on the dressing. 

In five or six minutes I felt slightly the end of her second finger,— 
and presently it was laid flat with the other, and she continued rubbing 
in that way round and round for a sood while; it then came into my 
head that 1 should fall in loveI blushed when I saw how white a 
hand she had.—-! shall never, an’ please your honour, behold another 
band so white whilst I live. 

Not in that place, said my uncle Toby. 

Though it was the moat serious despair in nature to the Corporal,' 
he could not forbear smiling- 

The young Beguine, continued the Corporal, perceiving it was of ' 
great service tome—from rubbing for some time with two fingers,—pro- 
cewlod to rub at length with three,—till by little and little she, brought 
down the fourth, and then rubbed with her whole hand. I will never 
say another word, an’ please your honour, upon hands again;—but it 
was softer than satin. 

-Frithee, Trim, commend it as much as thou wilt, said my uncle 

Toby; I shall hear thy story with the more delight.——The Corporal 
thanked his master mcMst unfeignedly ; but, having nothing to say upon 
the Begnine’s hand but the same over again, he proceeded to the ef¬ 
fects of it. 

The fair Beguine, said the Corporal, continued rubbing with her 
whole hand under my knee,—till I feared her zeal would weary her.— 

“ I would do a thousand times more,” said she, "for the love of Christ.” 

In saying which, she passed her hand across the flannel, to the 
part above my knee, which 1 had equally complained of, and rubbed 
It also. 

I perceived then, I was beginning to be in love. 

Af She continued rub-rub-rubbing, I felt it spread from under her 
hand, en’ please your honour, to every part of my frame. 
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The more sbe rubl>e4 RRd the longer strokes i^e took« tke more tiie 
fire kindled in my veins, till at length, by two or three strokes longer 
than the rest, my passion rose to the highest pitch. 1 seized her hurC~* 

And then thou elapped’st it to thy lips, Trim, said my uncle Toby, 
and madest a speech. 

Whether the Corporal's amour terminated precisely in the way my 
uncle Toby described it, is not material ; it is enough that It oontained 
in it the essence of all the love-romances which ever have beeh wHtteu 
since the beginning of the world. 

CHAPTER XXIII. n 

As soon as the Corporal had finished the story of his amour, or rather 
mv uncle Toby for him—Mrs. Wadman silently sallied forth from her 
arbour, replaced the pin in her mob, passed the wicker-gate, and ad¬ 
vanced slowly towards my uncle Toby’s sentry-box j the disposition 
which Trim had made in my uncle Toby’s mind was too favourable a 
crisis to be let slipped.— 

—The attack was determined upon : it was facilitated still more by 
my uncle Toby’s having ordered the corporal to wheel off the-pioneer’s 
shovel, the spade, the pick-uxe, the piequets, and other milita^ stores 
which lay scattered upon the ground where Dunkirk stood. The-Cor¬ 
poral had marched;—the field was clear. 

Kow, consider, sir, what nonsense it is, either in fihting or writing^ 
or anything else (whether in rhyme to it or not^ which a man oc¬ 
casion to do,—to act by plan: for if ever plan, independent of all cir¬ 
cumstances, deserved registering in letters of gold (1 mean in the ar¬ 
chives of Gotham)—it was certainly the plan of Mrs. Wadman’s attack 
of my uncle Toby in his sentry-box, ly plan. STow, the plan hanging 
up in it at this juncture, being the plan of Dunkirk, and the tale of 
Dunkirk, a tale* of relaxation, it opposed every impression she could 
make : and besides, could she have gone upon it,—the manoeuvre of 
-fingers and hands in the attack of the sentry-box was so outdone by 
that of the fair IJeguine’s in Trim’s story, that just then, that piurti- 
’cular attack, however successful before, became the most heartl^ at¬ 
tack that could be made. 

0 ! let woman alone for this. Mrs. Wadman had scarce opened the 
wicker gate, when her genius sported with the change of oircttm- 
stanoes. 

She formed a new attack in a moment. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

—I AM half distracted. Captain Shandy, said Mrs. Wadman^ holding 
up her cambric-handkerchief to her left eye, as she approached the 
door of my uncle Toby’s sentrv-box; a mote, or sand, or sooK^hing—I 
know not what, has got into tnis eye of mine-do look into it:—is 
not in the white.— 

In saying which, Mrs. Wadman edged herself dose in 
uncle Toby, and, squeezing herself dowirupon the comer of his benoh, 
she gave him an opportunity of doing it without rising up,—Do look 
into it, said she. 

Honest soul! thou didst look into it with as much innoconoy of 
heart ^ ever child looked ifito a raree show-box: and ’twerc as much a 
sin to have hurt thee. 
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If ft man will be peej^g of hk own accord into things of that na¬ 
ture, I bare nothing to saj to it 

My nude Toby never did; and I will answer for him that ho would 
have Bftt quietly upon ,a sofa from June to January (which you 
takes in b^h the hot and cold months) with an eye as fine as the Thfft* 
cian* Rhodope’s beside him, without being able to tell whether it was a 
Mack or a blue one. 

The difficulty was to get my unde Toby to look at one at all. 

’Tk surmounted. And 

I see him yonder, with hk pipe pendulous in his hand, and the ashes 
falling out of it,—looking,—and looking,—then rubbing hk eyes,—and 
looking again, with twice the good nature that ever Galileo looked for 
a i^tln the sun. 

in vain I for by all the powers which animate the oigan - Widow 
Wadman’s left eye shines this moment as lucid as her rightthere k 
neither mote, nor sand, nor dust, nor chaff, nor speck, nor particle of 
opaqtw matter, floating in it. There is nothing, my dear paternal uncle 1 
but one lambent delicious fire, furtively shooting out from every part 

of it, in all directions, into thine.-If thou lookest uncle Toby, in 

search of this mote one moment longer,—thou art undone. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Ax eye k, for all the world, exactly like a cannon, in thk respect, that 
it k not BO much the eye or the cannon, in themsdves, as it is the car¬ 
riage of the eye—and the carriage of the cannon; by which both the 
one and the other are enabled to do so much execution. I don’t think 
the comparison a bad one: however, as ’tis made and placed at the head 
of the chapter, as much for use as ornament, all 1 desire in return k 
that, whenever 1 speak of thk Mrs. Wadmau’s eyes (except one in the 
next period) that you keep it in your fancy. 

1 protest, madam, said my uncle Toby, 1 can see nothing whatever 
in your eyd • 

—It, k not in the white, said Mrs. Wadman.—My uncle Toby looked 
with might and main into the pupil. * 

lilow, of all the eyes which over were created, from your own, ifiadam, 
pp to those of Tonus herself, which certainly were as venerable a pair 
M eyes as ever stood in a head, there never was an eye so well fitted to 
rob my uncle Toby of hk repose as the very eye at which he was look¬ 
ing ; it was not, madam, a rolling eyo, a romping, or a wanton one;— 
nor was it an eye sparkling, petulant or imperious—of high claims and 
terrifying exactions, whidi would have curdled at once the milk of hu¬ 
man natupe of which my uncle Toby was made up;—^but ’twas an eye 
fall of gentle salutations,—and soft responses,—speaking,—not like the 
trumpet-stop of some ill-made organ, in which many an eye I talk to 
holds coarse converse, but, whispering soft,—like the last low aooente of 
an expiring saint,—How can you live comfortless. Captain Shandy, 
and alone, without a bosom to lean your head on,—or krust your 
cares to T 

It was an eye—~ 

But I'shatl be in love with it myself, if 1 say another word about it. 

* Rhodope Thracia tain inevitabili fascino iinstructa, tarn exacte oculis intuens 
at traxlt, ut b 1 in iUam guis incidJsset, fieri non posset, guin caperetur>-/ Icn<m not 
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It did my imcle Toby’s bosioesB. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

Therb is nothing shows the characters of mytlbtbor and my unde Toby 
in a more entertaining light than their different manner of deportment 
under the same accidentfor I call not love a misfortune; from a 
persuasion that a man’s heart is ever the better for iti—Great God ! 
what must my unde Toby’s have been, when 'twas all bmsiignity with¬ 
out it! 

Hy father, as appears from many of his papers, was very subject to 
this passion before he married nut, from a little snbadd kind of 
drollish impatience in his nature, whenever it befel him, he would 
nev«r submit to it like a Christian ; but would pish, and huff, and 
bounce, and kick, and play the devil, and write the bitterest phil%pios 
against the eye that ever man wrotethere is one in verse upon some¬ 
body’s eye or other, that, for two or three nights together, had put him 
by his rest; which, in his first transport of resentment against it, he 
begins thus;— 

“ A devil 'tis-^and mischief such doth work 
As never yet did Pagan. Jew, or Turk.”* 

In short, daring the whole paroxysm, my father was all abuse and 
foul language, approaching rather to malediction; only he did not do 
it with as much method as Ernulphns; he was too impetuous; nor 
with Ernulphus’s policy; for though my father, with the most intoler¬ 
ant spirit, would curse both this and that, and everything under h<^ 
van, which was either aiding and abetting to his love,—^yet he never 
concluded his chapter of curses upon it without cursing at himself iu 
the bargain, as one of the most egregious fools and coxcombs, he 
would say, that ever was let loose in the world. 

My uncle Toby, on the contrary, took it like a lamb,~sat still, and 
let the poison work in his veins without resistance:—in the sharpest 
exacerbations of his wound (like that on his groin) he never dropt 
one fretful nor discontented word, he blamed neither heaven nor 
earth, nor thought, nor spoke, an injurious thing of anybody, nor any 
part of it; he sat solitary and pensive, looking at his lame leg,-~then 
whiffing out a sentimental heigh-ho ! which, mixing with the smokeif 
incommoded no one mortal. • 

He took it like a lamb, I say. 

In truth, he had mistook it at first; for, having taken a ride with 
my father that very morning, to save, if possible, a beautiful wood, 
which the dean and chapter were hewing down to give to the poer;'t' 
which said wood being m full view of my uncle Toby’s house, ohd of 
singular service to him in his description of the battle of Wynhendale, 
by trotting on too hastily to save it, upon an uneasy 'saddle, worse 
horse, &o., &c.—it had so happened that the serious part of the blood 
had got betwixt the two skins, in the nethermost part of my uncle 
Toby, the first shootings of which (os my uncle Toby had no experi¬ 
ence of love) he had taken for a part of the passion, till his blister 
breaking in the one case, and the other remaining, my uncle Toby 

* This will be printed with my fafter’s Life of Socrates, &e. &e. 

f Mr. Shandy must mean the poor in spirit; inasmuch as they divided the money 
amongst themselves. 
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was pwfteatly cou^inoed that his wouad iww not a ito-doep wound, 
but that it had |p>ne to his heart. 

^aiAPTER xxyn. 

Tbi world is ashamed of l^ing virtuous. My uncle Toby knew little 
of the world: and therefore, when he felt he was in love with Widow 
Wadman, he had no conception ^t the thing was any more to be 
made a mystery of ^an if Mrs. Wfidman had given him a cut with a 
gapped knife across his finger. Had it been otherwise,—yet, as he 
e^r looked upon Trim as a humble Mend, and saw firesh reasons every 
day of his Mfe to treat Mm as such,—it would have made no variation 
in the ma^m* in irhich'he infomed him ot the aifoir. 
am in love, Corporal!” quoth my unde Toby. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Is love !-HMdd the Corporal,—your honour was very well the day be¬ 
fore yeste^ay, when I was telling your honour the story of the King 

of Bohemia.-Bohemia I said my uncle Toby—musing a long time 

-What became of that story, Trim ? 

-We lost it, an* please your honour) somehow betwixt usbut 

your honour was as free from love then as I am. ’Twaa just whilst 
thou went’st off with the wbeel barrow,~with Mrs. Wadman, quoth 
my uncle Toby. She has left a ball here, added my uncle Toby, point¬ 
ing to his breast. 

——She can no more, an’ pleasg your honour, stand a siege, than she 
could fly, cried the Corporal. 

—But as we are ndghbours, Trim, the best way, I think, is to let 
her know it civilly fiwt, quota my uncle Toby. 

--Now, if 1 might presume, said the Corporal, to diflor from 

your honour, —— . . 

■—-—Why else do I talk to thee. Trim! said my uncle Toby, mildly. 

-Then I would begin, an’ piejise your honour, with making a 
good thundering attack upon her, in return,—and telling her civilly 
afterwards; for if she knows anything of your honour’s being in love, 
beforehand—L—d help her !—she knows no more at present of it, 
.Trim, said my unde Toby,...than the child unborn. 

Prijcious souls! 

Mrs. Wadman had told it, with all its circumstances, to Mrs 
Bridget, twenty-four hours before; and was at that very moment 
sitting in coundl with her, touching some slight misgivings with re¬ 
gard to the issue of the affair, which the Devil, who never lies dead 
in a ditch, had pqi into her head,...before he would allow half time to 
get quieidy through her Te Deum. 

I aflrfdd,'6aid Widow Wadman, in case I should marry 

Mm, Bridget,—that the poor Captain will not enjoy his health, with 
the monstrous wound upon his groin. 

“It may pot, madam, be so very large, replied Bridget, as yon 
think; and I believe, besides, added she,—that ’tis dried up. 

*^ " ' " "^1 Cduld like to know,...merely for his Sake, said Mrs Wadman. 
We’ll know the long an#*the broad of it in ten days, answered 
Mrs. Bridget; for whilst the Captain is paying hia addresses to you,... 

My/Trim will be for making love to me; and i’lUet 
#im aa ihucii as he will, added Briget, to get it all out of bim. 
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' The measure were takm at oaee; and xnj uncle Toby ,atid 
Corporal went on with theirs. 

Isow, quoth the Co^oral, settin^^ his left hand a-kimbo, and giving 
sncha flourish with his right as just promiiied sacoeas—and no mor^ 
—if your honour will give me leave to lay down the plan of idim 
attack,*"* -.. . 

Thou wilt please me by it. Trim, said my uncle Toby, etceedij^ly; 
—and as I foresee thou must act in it as my here’s a 

crown, Corporal, to begin, with, to steep thy oommisrion. 

—Then, an’ please your honour, aaid the Corporal (makiiM A ba# 
first for his commission)...we will begin with gating your honour’s 
laced clothes out of the great campaign-trunk, to be well irired, and 
have the blue and gold taken up at the sleeves ; and 111 put yonr 
white Kamillies-wig fresh into pipes;—and send for a tailor to mive 
your honrfhr’s thin scarlet breeches turned. 

I had better take the red plush ones, quoth my uncle Toby, They 
will be too clumsy, said the Corpora). 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

« 

-Tnotr wilt get a brush and a little chalk to my sword,- 

'Twill be only in your honour’s way, replied Trim. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

—Bur your honour’s two razors shall be new set—and I will get mi* 
Montero cap furbished up, and put on poor Lieutenant Le Fevres regi¬ 
mental coat, which your honour gave*me to wear for his sake;—^and as 
soon as your honour is cleau-shaved,—and has got your clean shirt on, 
with your blue and gold or your fine scarlet,—sometimes one and 
sometimes t'other,—and everything’ is ready for the attack,—we'll 
march up boldly, as if ’twas to the face of a bastion : and whilst youg 
honour engages Mrs. Wadman in the parlour, to the right,attacu 
Mrs, Rriget in the kitchen, to the left; and having seized that pass, 
I’ll answer for it said the corporal, snapping his fingeis over his head,— 
that the day is our own. 

--1 wish 1 may but manage it right, said my uncle Toby;—but I 

declare, Corpora), I had rather march up to the very edge of a trench. 

— . -A woman is quite a different thing, said the Corporal. 

— -1 suppose so, quoth my uncle Toby. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

If anything iu this world which my father said could have provoked 
my uncle Toby, during the time he was in love, it was the perverse use 
my father vrm always making of an expression of Hilurion, the hermit; 
who, in speaking of his abstinence, his watchings, flagellations, ;jmd 
other instrumental parts of his religion,—would say,—though with 
more facetiousness than became a hermit, ‘*that they were the means 
he used to make his ass (meaning his body) leave off kicking." 

It pleased my father well; it was not only a laconic way of express¬ 
ing—but oi libelUug, at the same time, the desiresaud apatites m the 
lower part of tis; so that for many yewrs of my faAUcr’s life ’twas -his 
constant mode of expression;—he never tised the word passions once,— 
but ass always instep of themso that he might be said truly to have 
been upon the bones, or the back of his own ass, or else of some owiep 
man’s, during all that time. 
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''’s^ay,, .'it, :.'!^i4)u« 

;g|p^lpS^oae.. « 

filty-i^lly which carnet y^ p;«i^ preMiit 

w|ii!ch h 'laaii' -mak^'ft shift id gat asidde xm, to 
'<i«at^ it. hwi^ £tdm thh istrsg «i4 sollcIt^Ss 'fis m pneivl a 

tteilifc as Islit do iihslly s<m how hrorld 
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' itiy &ihOi’s asl*~<Jh! m(mh him,---iaotmt hintt.—Jfl&Oh^ifc 

hijaBK^ (that> t&rM hi it pH 1)—mount him not:—'tia a heart 

fodl^al tiramah who^oesnbt h|ndei*himfrom 

CHAPTER XXXIf. 

deiwliih^ my father, upon his first seeing him after 

W fim in loW,‘<-«nd how goes it 


.Sowi myun(fie ^hy thinkihff more of the port where ho had the 
hliater than of Hllar^ our preconceptions htTing 

ij^oa hnow) as gn|®t a power over the sounds of words as the ahapee pf 
mtinn, he had imi^ra thai my father, who was not very ceremoniOhs 
In theidioice of words, Imd inqmred after the part by its proper name: 

‘ '• " ~ "" and Mr. Torick, were sitting 




ih'ihe parlour, he thought it rather civil to conform to the term my 
Jmther had made use of than not. When a man is hemmed in by t^Of 
indecorums, and must commit one of *em I always observe—let him 
chooee which he aall, the world will blame him;—so 1 should not be 
istohished hi it blaihes my uncle li'oby. 

i,y^arr» quoth my uncle Toby, is much better, brother Shandy.—My 
filtiimr had formed great expectations from his ass in this onset: and 
hwre brought him on again ; but Dr. Slop setting up an intera- 
berate laugh,—and my mother crying out, L— bless us !—it drove my 
?ather*e ass off the field ; and the laugh then becoming general, there 

it._Lt..". _ xt _ T 


father*e art off the field; and the laugh then becoming general, there 
was no bringing him back to the charge for some time;— 

And so the discourse went on without him. 

^ E ve^body, said my mother, says you are in love, brother Toby; and 
we hcpe^it rt trn& 

" I believe, replied my uncle Toby, as any 

mah, usually is.—Humph! |ald my father.-—And when did you 
know it! quoth my mother. 

the blister bro^^ 

^ ^ ui^ Toby’s r*ply wj father into good teippep—so he charged 

’<r foot. , 

CHAPTER XXXm. 

^tue ancients agree, brother Toby, said my fa^er, that there are two 
oinmnt and distinct bindr of acoordiiig to the different farts 
whimiviwo affecmd by it,-rthe brain or liver, 1 think when a man is in 
lo^iit bSiotes Mm a iitao toi^mfidor wMch.^ |h4 two he Is fsUen 
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What signities it, brother*Shandy, repKed mf nnole Toby^ whihh fi 
the two it iti, provided it will but make a man xnarxy, and Ici^ his 
wife, and get a few children ? 

•——A few children ! cried my father, rising ont oi his ohiur^ and 
looking full in my mother’s face, as he forced his way betwixt hers aad 
Dr. Slop’s,—-A few children ! cried my father, repeating my tutele 
Toll's words, as he walked to and fro. 

Not, my dear brother Toby, cried my father, reooTering himself all 
at once,—and coming close up to the back of my uncle Toby’s chair,— 
not that I should be sorry, hadst thou a scoreon the contrary, I 
should rejoice, and be as kind, Toby, to every one of them as a father. 

My uncle Toby stole his hand, unperceived, behind his chair, to give 
my father’s a squeeze. 

Nay, moreover, continued he, keeping hold of my unde Toby’s hand, 
—so much dost thou possess, my dear Toby, of the milk of human 
nature, and so little of its asperities,—’tis piteous the world is not peo¬ 
pled by creatures which resemble thee ! and was I an Asiatic monarch, 
added my father, heating himself with his new project,—I would oblige 
thee, provided it would not impair thy strength,—or dry up thy radi¬ 
cal moisture too fast,—or weaken thy memory, or fancy, brother Toby, 
which these gymnics, inordinately taken, are apt- to do,—else, dear 
Toby, I would procure thee the most beautiful women in my empire, 
and I would oblige thee, nolens volens, to beget for me one subject 
every month. 

As my father pronounced the last word of the sentence,—my mother 
took a pinch of snuff,— 

Now 1 would not, quoth my uncle Toby, get a child, nolens noUns, 
that is, whether I would or no, to please the greatest prince upon 
earth.— 

And ’twould be cruel in me, brother Toby, to compel thee, said my 
father; but ’tis a case put to show thee that it is not thy begetting a 
child,—in case thou shouldst be able, but the system of love and mar¬ 
riage thou goest upon, which I would set thee right in.-_ 

There is, at least, said Yorick, a great deal of reason and plain sense 
in Captain Shandy’s opinion of love ; and *tis among the ill-spent hours 
of my life, which I have to answer for, that I have read so many llon- 
lishing poets and rhetoricians in my time, from whom 1 never could 
extract so much.- 

I wish, ^ orick, said my father, you had read Plato ; for there you 

would have learnt that there are two lovers. -1 know there were 

two religions, replied Yorick, among the ancients;—one for the vulgar, 
—and another for the learned; but 1 think one love might have served 
both of thorn very well.- 

It could not, replied my father,—and for the same reasons; for, of 
these loves, according to Picinus’s comment upon Velasius, the one is 
rational,— 

The other is natural; — 

bhe flmt ancient,—without mother,—where Venus had nothing to do ; 
the second begotten of Jupiter and Dione.—— 

Pray, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, what has a man who believes 

in God to do with this 1-My father could not stop to answer, for 

fear of breaking the thread of nis discourse. 

N 
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TOn oojtLtinxied he, partelces wholly of the nature of Venus. 
The firsts whieh is the gold chain let down from heaven, excites to 
love heroic, which comprehends in it, and excites to, the desire of 
idulosophy and truth; the second excites to desire simply.—*—* 

I think the procreation of children as beneficial to the world, said 
Yoiiok, as the finding out the longitude. 

To be sure, said my mother, love keeps peace in the world.—— 

In the /ioiwe—my dear, 1 own.- 

It replenishes the earth, said my mother:- 

But it keeps heaven empty,—my dear, replied my father.- 

’Tis virginity, cried Slop, triumphantly, which fills paradise.- 

Well pushed, nun I quoth my father.- 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Mv father had such a skirmishing, cutting kind of a slashing way with 
him in his disputations, thrusting and ripping, and giving every one a 
stroke to remember him by in Ms turn,—that if there wore twenty 
people in company, in less than half an hour he was sure to have every 
one of ’em against him. 

What did not a little contribute to leave him thus without an ally 
was, that if there was any one post more untenable than the rest, he 
would be sure to throw himself into it j and, to do him justice, when 
he was once there, he would defend it so gallantly that ’twould have 
been a concern, either to a brave man, or a good-natured one, to have 
seen him driven out. 

Yurick, for this reason, though he would often attack him, yet coiild 
nevf»r bear %o do it with ^1 his force. 

Dr. Slop’s virginity, in the close of the last chapter, had got him for 
once on the right side of the rampart; and he was begining to blow up 
all the convents in Christendom about Slop’s ears, when Corporal Trim 
came into the parlour to inform my uncle Toby that his thin scarlet 
breeches, in which the attack was to be made upon Mrs. Wadmau, 
would not do; for that the tailor, in ripping them up in order to turn 
them, had found they had been turned before.—Then turn them 
again, brother, said my father rapidly, for there w'ill be many a turn¬ 
ing of ’em yet before all’s done in the aflair.—They are as rotten as 
dirt, said the Corporal.—Then by all means, said my father, bespeak 
a new pair, brother;—for though I know, continued my father, turn¬ 
ing himself to tho company, that Wadmau has been deeply in love 
with my brother Toby for many years, and has used every art and cir¬ 
cumvention of woman to outwit him into the same passion, yet now 
that she has caught him—her fever will be past its height. 

She has gained her point. 

In this case, continued my father, which Plato, 1 am persuaded, 
never thought of,—Love, you see, is not so much a seutmeat as a sittM' 
tion, into which a man enters, as my brother Toby would do in a corps, 
—no matter whether ho loves the service or no;—being once in it,— 
he acts as if he did, and takes every step lo show himself a man of 
prowess.- 

The hypothesis, like the rest of my father’s, was plausible enough, 
and my uncle Toby had but a single word to object to it,—in which 
Trim stood ready to second him*but my father had not drawn his 
conclusion 





For this reason, continued tny ftther (st»tiM*the case &f 0 t 9gaSM^, 
{—^notwithstanding all the world knows that liCra. Wadokan mj 

brother Toby ; and my brother Toby oontrarywise Mrs. Wad- 
man, and no obstacle in nature to forbid the mtxaic striking up this 
very night, yet will I answer for it that this scflf-same ttme will not be 
played this Welvemonth. * - - - ^ 

We have taken our measures badly, quoth my uncle Tebf^ looki^ 
up interrogatively in Trim’s face.- 

I would lay my Montero oap, said Trim.-Kow Trim’s Ifontero- 

cap, as I once told you, was his constant wager; and having furbished 
it up that very night, in order to go upon the attack,—it made the 
odds look more considerable,— I would lay, an’ please your honour, my 
Montero-cap to a shilling,—was it proper, continued Trim (making a 
bow) to offer a wager before your honours.’ . . . . 

There is nothing improper in it, said my father,—’tis a mode of ex¬ 
pression ; for in saying thou wouldst lay thy Montero cap to a shilling, 
—all thou meanest is this,—that thou bolievest,- 

Now, What dost thou believe!- 

That Widow Wadman, an’ please your worship, cannot hold out ten 
days.- 

And whence, cried Slop, jeeringly, hw*t thou all this knowledge of 
woman, friend!- 

liy falling in love with a popish clergywoman, said Trim.- 

’Twas a Beguine, said my uncle Toby.- 

Dviotor Slop was too much in wrath to listen to the distinction; and 
my father, taking that very crisis to fall in helter-skelter upon ’ho 
whole order of nuns and Beguines, a set of silly, fusty baggages,— Slop 
could not stand it;—and my uncle Toby having some raea-.ures to taae 
about his breeches,—and Yorick about his fourth general division, -in. 
order for their several attacks next day,—the company broke iip : and 
my father being left alone, and having half an hoxir upon his hands 
betxvixt that and bed time, he called for pen, ink, and papoi*, and wrote 
my uncle Toby the following letter of instructions : 

My dear brother Toby, 

What 1 am going to say to thee is upon tho nature of women, and of 
love-making to them ; and perhaps it is as xvell for thee, though not 
BO well for me,—that thou hast occasion for a letter of instructions 
upon that head, and that 1 am able to write it to thoc. 

Had it been the pleasure of Him who disposes of our lots, and thon 
no sufferer by tho knowledge, 1 had been well content that shouldst 
have dipped the pen this moment into the ink, instead of myself; bxtt 
that not being the case—Mrx. Shandy being now close beside me, pre¬ 
paring for bed,—I have throw-n together, without order, and just as 
they have come into my mind, sjich hints and documents as 1 deem may 
be of use to thee, intending in this to give thee a token of my love; 
not doubting, my dear Toby, of the manner in which it will be accepted. 

In the first place, with regard to all which conccxnsroligionin the affair 
—though 1 perceive, from a glow in my cheek, that I blush as I begin to 
speak to tbee upon tbe subject, as well knowing, notwithstanding thy un¬ 
affected secrecy, hWfew of itsollioes thou ne^ectest,—yet I would re¬ 
mind thee'of one (during the oontimiance of thy oourtshi;^) in a particu¬ 
lar manner which 1 would not haye omittod; and that noYor to go 
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fortli upon the enterprise, whether it he in the morning or in theafter< 
noon without first feoojnmending thyself to the protection of Almighty 
Oefi, that h^’may defend thee fimm the eidl one. 

Shave the whole top of thy orown clean once at least every four or fire 
days, hut oftener if convenient j lost in taking off thy wig before her, 
threugh ^absence mind, she should beaable to discover how much has 
heen out *My hy Kme:—^how much by Trim 

*Twe.re better to keep ideas of baldness out of her fiinc^. 

Always cnrry it in thy mind, and act npon it as a sure maxim, 
Toby,--* 

** That women are timid ;** and ’tis well they are,—else there would 
be no dealing with them. 

Let no^ wy breeches be too tight, nor hang too loose about thy 
thighs, like the trunk-hose of our ancestors 

A just medium prevents all conclusions. 

Whatever thou hast to say, be it more or less, forget not to utter it 
in a Ibw soft tone of voicesilence, and whatever approaches it, 
weaves dreams of midnigh^> secrecy into the brain;—for this cause, if 
thou oanst help it, never throw down the tongs and poker. 

Avoid all kinds of pleasantry and faoetiousness in thy discourse with 
her, and do whatever lies in thy power, at the same time, to keep from 
her all books and writings which tend thereto : there are some devo¬ 
tional tracts, which if thou canst entice her to read over,—it will be 
well; but suffer her not to look into Rabelais, or Scarron, or Lon 
Quixote; 

Th^ are all books whidh excite laughter; and thou knowest, dear 
Toby, that there is no patron so serious as lust. 

Stick a pin in the bosom of thy shirt, before thou enterest her 
parlour. 

And if thou art permitted to sit upon the same sofa with her, and 
she give thee occasion to lay thy hand upon hers—beware of taking 
itthou oanst not lay thy hand on hers but she will find the tem¬ 
per of thine.—Leave that and as many other things as thou canst, 
q^uite undetermined; by so doing thou wilt have her curiosity on 
tny side; and if she is not conquered by that, and thy ass continues 
still kicking, which there is great reason to suppose, thou must begin 
with first losing a few ounces of blood below the ears, according to 
the practice of the ancient Scythians, who cured the most intem¬ 
perate fits of the appetite by that means. 

Avicenna, after this, is for having the part anointed with the 
syrup of hellebore, using proper evacuations and purges; and 1 be¬ 
lieve rightly. But thou must eat little or no goat's flesh, nor red 
deer; nor even foal’s flesh, by any moans; and carefully abstain, 
that is, as much as thou canst, from peacocks, cranes, didappers, and 
water-hens. 

As for thy drink, I need not tell thee, it must be the infusion of 
vervam and the herb hanea, of which jElian relates such effects; 
but if thy stomach palls with it, discontinue it from time to time, 
taking cucumbers, melons, purslaine, water-lilies, woodbine, and let¬ 
tuce, in the stead of them. 

There is nothing further for thee which occum to me at present. 

Unless the breakibig out of a fresh war. So, wishing everything, 
dear Toby, for the bwt, I rest thy affectionate brother, 

Walxea Ssakpt. 



TRXSTBJlM 
CHAPTiSR XXXV. 

WaiLfix my father was writing his letter of ktstractions^ my tmdie 
^Eohy and the Corporal were bi?»y^ in prepmnng everything for the 
attack. As the taming of the thin scarlet %r«^ea was laid aside 
(at least for the present) there was nothiiw, which should pnt it off 
beyond the next morning; so, accordingly^ it iras rMfpi upon for 
eleven o’clock, f , - ' • 

Come, my dear, said father to mv motheiv ’twill be like a bfether 

and sister, if von and I will take a walk down to my broths l^obyll to 
countenance him in this attack of his. . 

My uncle Toby and the Corporal had both been aoooutred some ^ine, 
when my father and mother entered, and the clook striking ofoven, 
were that moment in motion to sally forth jr—but the account of this 
is worth more than to be wove into the fog^end of the eighth volume 
of such a work as this.—My father had no time but to put the letter 
of insinicUons into my uncle Toby’s coat'pocket, and join with my mou¬ 
ther in wishing his attack prosperous. 

I could like, said niy another, to look through the key*hole, out of 
ctiriosity.-^ —Call it by its right name, my dear, quoth my fother,—and 
look throuffh ilis key'hoh fis long as you wilL 


A DEDICATION TO A GREAf MAN. 

Havino, a priori, Intended to dedicate the amours of my tincle Toby 

to Mr. * * *.—I see more reasons, a posteriori, for doing it to Lora 
«»«««* 

1 should lament, from my soul, if this exposed me to the jealousy of 
their reverences; because, a posteriori, in Court Latin, signifies the 
kissing hands for preferment, ox anything else, in order to get it. 

My opini(XD of Lord *****«*iB neither bettor nor worse than 
it was of Mr. * * *. Honours, like impressions upon coin, may give 
an ideal and local value to a bit of base metal; but gold and sUver will 
pass all the world over, without any other recommendation than their 
own weight. 

The same good*will that made me think of offering up half an hour's 
amusement to Mr. * » * when out of place,—operates more forcibly 
at present, as half an hour’s amusement will be more Eervic^ble and 
refreshing after labour and sorrow, than after a philosophical repast. 

Nothing is so perfectly amusement as a total change of idem; no 
ideas are so totally different as those of ministers and innocent lovers: 
for which reason, when 1 come to talk of statesmen and patriots, and 
set such marks upon them as will prevent confusion and mistakes con* 
ceming them for the future,—1 propose to dedicate that volume to 
some gentle shepherd, 

Whose thoughts proud science never taught tO stray. 

Far as the statesman's walk or patriot-way} 

Yet aimpte nature to his hopes had given. 

Out of a cloud-capp’d hill, a humbler heaven; 

Some untamed world in depth of woods emlnaoed-* 

Some happier ishmd in the watery waste— 

And where, admitted to that equal sky. 

His JaUt^l dog shall bear lum company. 
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la ft word, by ibos iniarodnoiag m eatii% aow sdt of obj^ to his^ 
iOa^pbofttion, 1 «ball unaYoidftbly give a diver 8 i 0 n to bis pasatoBftto aad 
hmmek conteoipbirtionf. la tne mean time, 
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VOLUME THE NINTH. 

CHAPTER I. 

1 CALL alt tbo powers of time and cbaaoe, which severally chock us in 
our careers in this world, to bear me witness that I conld never yet 
get fairly to my nncle Toby's amours, till at this very moment that my 
mother’s curiosity, as she stated the affair,—or a different impulse in her, 
as my father would have it,—wished her to take a peep at them through 
the key-hole. 

" Call it, my dear, by its right name/’ quoth my father, “ and look 
through the key-hole as long as you will. 

Nothing but the fermentation of that little sub-acid humour, which 
1 have often Spoken of, in my father’s habit, could have vented such 
an insinuation-ho was, however, frank and generous in his nature, 
and at all times open to conviction; so that he had scarce got to the 
last word of this ungracious retort, when his conscience smote him. 

Jffy mother was then conjugally swinging with her left arm twisted 
under his right, in such wise that the inside of her hand rested upon 
the back of his: she raised her fingers, and let them fall,—it could 
scarce be called a tai>; or, if it was a tap,- 'twonld have puzisled a 
casuiht to say whether 'twas a tap of remonstrance or a tap of contoS'- 
hion; my father, who was all sensibilities from head to foot, classed it 
rightConscience redoubled her blow,-—he turned his face suddenly 
the other way, and my mother, supposing his body was about to turn 
with it, in order to move homewards, by a cross-movement of her right 
leg, keeping her left as its centre, brought herself so far in front that, 
as he turned his head, he met her eye •—Confusion again ! ho saw a 
thousand reasons to wipe out the reproach, and as many to reproach 
himself'—-a thin, Wue, chill, pellucid crystal, with all its humours 
so at rest, the least mote or speck of desire might have been seen at 
the bottom of it, had it existed j—-it did not:—and how 1 happen to 
be so lewd myself, particularly a little before the vernal and autumnal 
ejiuinoxes,—Heaven above knows;—my mother, madam, was so at no 
time, either by nature, by institution, or example. 

A temperate current of blood ran orderly through her veins in all 
months of the year, and in all critical moments both of the day and 
night alike; nor did she superinduce the least heat into her humours 
from the manual effervescences of devotional tracts, which, having 
little or no meaning in them, nature is oftentimes obliged to find one; 
and, as for my father’s example ! 'twaa so far from being either aiding 
or abetting thereunto, that ’twa» the whole business of his life to keep 
all fancies of that kind out of her head :—Nature had done her part 
to have spared him this trouble; and, what was not a little incon¬ 
sistent, my father knew it.—And here waa I, sitting, this 12th day of 
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176$, in a ptitple jerkin and ;irQUow pair of eUppem, urilhM 
eitfier wig or cap on, a most txagi-oomioal completion of nis predidddOf 
** Hiat 1 should neither think nor act like any other man's diild^ npon 
that eveiy account.’* 

The mistake of my father was in ati^oking my mother’s motive, in<* 
stead of the act itt^; for oerteinly, k^-holCs were mode for other 
purposes; and, considering the act as an act which interfisred with a 
true proposition, and denied a key-hole to be what it was,—it became 
a violation of nature: and was so far, you see, criminal. 

It is for this reason, an’ please your reverences, that key-hol<» are 
the occasions of more sin and wick^ness than all the other holes in this 
world put together: 

-----Which leads mo to my uncle Toby’s amours. 

CHAPTER II. 

Though the Corporal had been as good as his word in putting mi||an<^e 
Tobv’s great Bamillies wig into pipes, yet the time was too i£ort to 
produce any great effects from it: it had lain many years squeezed up 
m the corner of his old campaign trunk; and as bad forms are not so 
easy to be got the better of, and the use of candle-ends not so well un¬ 
derstood, it was not so pliable a business as one would have wished. 
The Corporal, with eheery eye and both arms extended, had fallen 
back perpendicular, from it a score times, to inspire it, if poreible, 
with a better air;—had BpUe% given a look at it, 'twould have cost 
her ladyship a fsmile;—^it curled everywhere but where the Corporal 
would have it; and where a buckle or two, in his opinion, would 
have done it honour, he could as soon have raised the dead. 

Such it was, or, rather, such would it have seemed upon any other 
brow j but the sweet look of goodness which sat upon my uncle Toby’e 
asBimilated everything around it so sovereignly to itself, and Nature 
had, moreover, wrote Gentleman.^ with so fair a hand in every line of 
his countenance, that even his tarnished gold-laced hat and huge 
cockade of)flimsy taffety became him; and, though not worth a but¬ 
ton in themselves, yet the moment my uncle Toby put them on, they 
became serious objects, and altogether seemed to have been picked up 
by the hand of Science to set him off to advantage. 

Nothing in this world could have co-operated more powerfully to¬ 
wards this than my uncle Toby’s blue and gold,— noi quantity, %n, 
some measure, been nececssary to grace. In a period of fifteen or sixteen 
years since they had been made, by a total inactivity in my uncle 
Toby’s life (for he seldom went further than the bowling-green)—hia 
blue and gold had become so miserably too strait for him that it wae 
with the utmost difBculty the Corporal was able to get him into them ; 
the taking them up at the sleeves was of no advantage; they were 
laced, however, down the back, and, at the seams of the sides, &o., in 
the mode of King William's reign; and, to shorten all description^ 
they shone so bright against the sun that morning, and had so metal¬ 
lic and doughty an air with them, that, had my uncle Toby thought of 
attacking in armour, nothing could have so well imposed upon his 
imagination. 

As for the thin scarlet breeches, they had been unripped by the 
tailor between the legs, and left at sizes and sevens. 

-—•Yes, madam : let us govern our fencies. It is Saough they 
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waM held impraotic&ble the before i eAih W there iris jip^ter 
native in my uncle Toby's irardrobe, he samed forth in the red pltwh. 

The Gorpoml had arrayed hinn^f in poor Le Fevre’e regimental 
coat $,fAd with his hair tucked up under his Montero cap, which he 
had farbinhod up for the occasion, marched three paces distant from his 
mastw: a whiff of military pride had puffed oi^t ms shirt at the wrist ; 
and upon that, in a black leather thong clipped into a ta^el beyond 
the knot, hung the Corporal's stick. My uncle Toby carried his cane 
like a pike. 

-it looks well, at least, quoth my father to himself. 

CHAPTER lU. 

Mr'i^ncle Toby turned his head more than once behind him, to see 
how he wms ^pported bjr'the Corporal; and the Corporal, i» oft as be 
did it, gave a sligUt ffouri^with nis stick,—but not vapouringly ; and 
witlyihe sweetest accent of most respectful encouragement, bade his 
hon^t “never fear.” 

Jifow my uncle Toby did fear, and greviously too; he knew not (as 
my father had reproached him) so much as the right end of a woman 
firom the wrong, and, therefore, was never altogether at his ease near 
any one of tliem,—unless in sorrow or distress; then infinite was his 
pity; nor would the most courteous knight of romance have gone fur* 
ther, at least upon one leg, to have wiped away a tear from a wo* 
man’s eye; and yet, excepting once that ho was beguiled into it by 
Mrs. Wadman, he liad never looked stcdfasfcly into one; and would 
often tell my father, in the simplicity of his heart, that it was almost 
(if nht about) as bad as talking bawdy. 

-——And suppose it is 1 my father would say. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Bhb cannot, quoth my uncle Tobj?, halting, when she had marolicd up 
to withjn twenty paces of Mrs. Wadman’s door,—she cannot, Corporal, 
take it amiss. 

———She will take H, an’ please your honour, said the Corporal, just 
as the Jew’s widow at Lisbon took it of ray brother Tom. 

And how was that 1 quoth my uncle Toby, facing quite about to the 
Corporal. 

——Your honour, replied the Corporal, knows of Tom’s misfortunes ; 
but this affair has nothing to do with, them any further than this, that 
if Tom had not married the widow,—or had it pleased Qod, after their 
marriage, jhat they had but put pork into their sausages, the honest 
soul had^ never been taken out of his warm bed, and dragged to the 
Inquisition:—^’tis a cursed place, added the Corporal, shaking bis 
head; when once a poor creature is in, he is in, an’ please your honour, 
for ever. 

-’Tis very true, said my uncle Toby, looking gravely at Mrs, 

Wadman’s house as he spoke. 

-—Nothing, continued the Corporal, cmi be so sad as confinement 
for Ufo,—or so sweet, an' please your honour, as liberty. 

— - Nothing, Trim, said my uncle Toby, musing. 

Whilst a man is free, cried the Corporal, giving a flourish with 
his stick* 

A thousand of my father’s most subtle syllogisms could not have 
“^id mj^re for celibacy. 
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Hj rRcIo Toby looked earnestly towards bis cottage and his bowling* 

green. 

The Corporal bad unwarily conjured up tbe Spirit of calculation 
with his wand; and he had nothing to do but to conjure Mm down 
again with hia story; and in this form of exorcism, most unecclesias- 
tically did the Corpoml do it. 

CHAPTER V. 

As Tom’s place, an’ please your honour, was easy, and the weather 
warm, it put him upon thinking seriously of settling himself in the 
world; and as it fell out about that time that a Jew, who kept a 
sausage-shop in the same street, had the ill-luck to die of a strangury, 
and leave his widow in possession of a rousing trade,—Tom thought 
(as everybody in Lisbon was doing the best he could devise for himself) 
there could be no harm in offering her his service to carry it on; ao, 
without any introduction to the widow, except that of bim^ng a 
pound of sausages at her shop,—Tom set out,—counting the matter 
thus within himself as he walked along:—that, let the worst come of 
it that could,‘he should, at least, get a pound of sausages for their 
worth ; but, if things went well, he should he set up; inasmuch as 
he should get not only a pound of sausages—but a wife and a sausage- 
shop, an’ please your honour, into the bargain. 

Every servant in the family, from high to low, wished Tom success; 
and I can fancy, an’ please your honour, I see him this moment with 
his white dimity waistcoat and breeches, and a hat a little o’ one side, 
passing jollily along the street, swinging his stick, with a smile and a 
cheerful word for everybody he met. - But, alas ! Tom ! thou smilest 
no more, cried the Corporal, looking on one side of him upon the 
ground, as if he apostrophised him in his dungeon. 

— Poor fellow ! said my uncle Toby, feelingly. 

—He was an honest, light-hearted lad, an' please your honour, as 
ever blood warmed. 

—Then he resembled thee, Trim, said my uncle Toby, rapidly. 

The Corporal blushed down to bis fingers’ ends,—a tear of senti¬ 
mental bashfulneas, another of gratitude to my uncle Toby, and a tear 
of sorrow for his brother’s misfortunes, started into his eye, and ran 
sweetly down his cheek together. My uncle Toby's kindled as one 
lamp does at another; and, taking hold of the breast of Trim’s coat 
(which bad been that of Le Fevre’e) as if to ease his lame leg, but in 
reality to gratify a finer feeling,—he stood silent for a minute and a 
half j at the end of which he took his hand away, and tl|l Corporal, 
making a bow, went on with his story of his brother and the Jew’s 
widow. 


CHAPTER VI. 

When Tom, an’ plcaso your honour, got to the shop, there was nobody 
in it but a poor negro girl, with a bunch of white feathers slightly 
tied to the end of a long cane. Happing away flies—not killing them. 
-’Tis a pretty picture ! said my uncle Toby;—she had suffered per¬ 
secution, Trim, and had learnt mercy. 

-Sho was go«»d, an please youi honour, from nature, as well as 

from hardships; and there are; circumstances in the story of that poor 
» 5 
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friendless slnt lliftt would melt a heart of stone, ^Id Trim j and some 
diR irijil winter’s evening, when your honour is in the humour, they 
shall be told you with the rest of Tom’s story, for it makes a part 
of it. 

———Then do not forget. Trim, said my uncle Toby. 

»—■-.A negro has a soul! an’ please your honour 1 said the Corporal 

(doubtingly). 

--I am not much versed, Corporal, quoth my uncle Toby, in 

things of that kind; but I suppose Cod would not leave him without 
one, any more than thee or me. 

—r—It would be putting one sadly over the head of another, quoth 
the Corporal. 

— . It would so, said my uncle Toby.-Why then, an’ please 

your honour, is a black wench to be used worse than a white one ? 

—I can give no reason, said my uncle Toby. 

-Only, cried the Corporal, shaking his head, because she has 

no one to stand up for her. 

-’Tis that very thing, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby,—iwhicli 

recommends her to protection, and her brethren with her; ’tis the 
forttine of war which has put the whip into our hands notr/ where it 
may be hereafter. Heaven knows !—but, be it where it will, the bravo. 
Trim, will not use it unkindly. 

— .— Cod forbid ! said the Corporal. 

— - Amen, responded my uncle Toby, laying his hand upon his 

heart 

The Corporal returned to his story and wont on—but with an oin- 
barrassment in doing it, which hero and there a reader iii this world 
will not be able to comprehend; for by the many sndden traiirtitious 
all along, from one kind and cordial passion to another, in getting 
thus far on his way, he had lost the sportable key of his voice, whicli 
gave sense and spirit to his tale : he attempted twice to resume it, Init 
could not please himsolf; so, giving a stout /n w/ to rally baek iht! re* 
treating spirits, and aiding nature*at the same time with his loft arm 
a>kimbo on one side, and with his right a little extended, supiMmting 
her on the other—the Corporal got as near the note as ho could; and 
in that attitude continued his story 

CHAPTER Vn. 

Ak Tom, please your honour, had no business at that timo nitli tho 
Mwrish l^rl, he passed into the room beyond, to talk to the Jevv',j 
widow about love—and his pound of sausages j and beitig, as 1 told 
your honour, an open cheery-hearted lad, with his character wrote in 
his looks and carriage, he took a chair, and without much apology, but 
with great civility at the same time, placed it close to her at the table, 
and sat down. 

There is nothing so awkward as courting a woman, an’ please your 
honour, whilst she is making sausages.—So Trim began a disoourso 
upon them: first, gravely, “As how thoy were made; with what 
meate, herbs, and spices;” then a little gaily,—as, “With what skins, 
and'if they never burst 1—Whether the largest were not the best V and 
so on, taking care only, as he went along, to season what he had to say 
upon sausages rather under than over, that he might have room to act 
in. 
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It was owing to the neglect of that very precaution, said my unda 
Tohy, laying his hand upon Trim's shoulder, that Count do la Motte lost 
the battle of Wynnendale; he preaaed too speedily into the wood: which 
if he had not done, Lille had not fallen into onr hands, nor Ghent and 
Bruges; which both followed her example.—It was so late in the year, 
continued my Tincle Tf>by, and so terrible a season came on, that if 
things had not fallen out as they did, our troops must have perished in. 
the open held. 

——Why, therefore, may not battles, an please your honour, as well 

as marriages, be made in heaven ?-My Tincle Toby mused.—Ke- 

ligiou inclined him to say one thing, and his high idea of military 
skill tempted him to say another; so, not being able to frame a reply 
exactly to his mind—my uncle Toby said nothing at all ; and the Cor- 
]>(>ral finished his story. * 

As Tom perceived, an’ please your honour, that he gained ground^ 
and that all he had said upon the subject of sausages was kindly iiaken, 
ho went on to help her a little in making them,—first, by taking hold 
of the ring of the sausage whilst she stroked the forced meat down 
with her hand; then by cutting the strings into proper lengths, and 
holding them in his baud, whilst she took them out, one by one ; thou 
Iw putting them acro'^s her mouth, that she might take them out as 
she wanted them,—and so on from little to more, till at last he ad¬ 
ventured to tie the sausage himself, whilst she held the snout. 

-Now a widow, an please your honour, always chooses a second 

husband as unlike the first as she can : so the affair was more than half 
settled in her mind before Tom nu-ntioned it. 

She made a feint, however, of defending herself, by snatching up a 
fausfige,-Tom iuhtantly laid hold of another. 

But seeing Tom’s liad more gristle in it,- 

She signed tlie cai)itttlation~and Tom sealed it; and there was an 
<uui of the matter. 


rUAPTEK "vin. 

An. w«>mankin(l, I'outinued Trim (coirimeiiting upon his story) from 
the highest to the lowc^t, an' please your honour, love jokes ; the difli- 
< ally is to know how they choose to have them cut; and there is no 
knoAving that but by Lying, as wc do with onr artillery in the field, 
by raising or letting down their breeches, till we hit the mark.— 

-1 like the comparison, said my uncle Toby, better than the 

thing itself. 

— -Because your honour, quoth the Corporal, loves gloly more than 
pleasure. 

——I hope. Trim, answered my uncle Toby, I love mankind moro 
than either; and as the knowledge of arms tends so apparently to the 
good and <iuiet. of the world—-and particularly that branch of it Avhich 
Avo have practised together in our bowling-green, has no object but to 
shorten the strides of ambition, and intrench the lives and fortunes of 
the few from tlio plunderings of the many ’,—whenever that drum 
beats in our oars, I trust, Corporal, we shall neither of us want so 
much humanity and fellow-feeling as to face about and march. 

In pronouncing this, my uncle Toby faced about, and marched firm¬ 
ly, aa the head of his company; and the faithful Corporal, shouldering 
his stick, and stidkiug his hand upon his coat skirt as he took his first 
step—^marched close bcliind him down the avenue. 



•^~Kow cca ^eir abouti cried n^|fttli«c to 

my mother. By all that’s straage, they are besieging Mrs. Wadxnan in 
form, and are marching round her house to mark out the lines of cir- 
ctunva^Iation! 

dare say, quoth my mother,But stop, dear sir,—for what 
my mother dared to say upon the occasion,—and what my father did 
saynponit,—with her replies and his rejoinders, shall be read, pe¬ 
rused, paraphrased, commented, and descanted upon—or, to say it all 
in a word, shall be thumbed over by posterity-—in a chapter apart; I 
®»y> posterity—and caro not if 1 repeat the word again,—for what 
has this book done more than the Legation of Moses, or the Tale of a 
Tub, that it may not swim down the gutter of time along with them 
I will not argue the matter: time wastes too fast: every letter I 
trace tells me with what rapidity life follows my pen; the days and 
hours ot it, more precious,—my Idear Jenny,—than the rubies about 
the neck, are flying over our heads like light clouds of a windy day, 
never to return moreevery thing presses on,—whilst thou art 
twisting that lock;—^seet it grows grey; and every time I thy 
hand to bid adieu, and every absence which follows it, are preludes to 
that eternal separation which we are shortly to make.— 

Heaven have mercy upon us both ! 

CHAPTER IX. 

2Tow, for what the world thinks of that ejaculation,—I would not give 
a groat. * 

i CHAPTER X. 

Mr mother had gone with her left arm twisted in my father’s^, right 
till they bad got to the fatal angle of the old garden-wall, where 
Doctor Slop was overthrown by Obadiah on the coach-horse. As this 
vrm directly opposite to the front of Mrs. Wadman’s house, when my 
father came to it, he gave a look across ! and, seeing my uncle Toby 
and the Corporal within ten paces of the door, he turned about,— 
"Let us just stop a moment,” quoth my father, "and see with what 
ceremonies my brother Toby and his man Trim make their first entry • 
—^it will not detain us,” added my father, a single minute.” * 

-No matter if it bo ten minutes, said my father. 

The Corporal was just then setting in with the story of his brother 
Tom and the Jew’s widow: the story went on—and onit had epi¬ 
sodes in it,—it came back and went on,—and on again ; there was no 
end of itthe reader found it very long. 

G— help my father ! he jmhed fifty times at every new attitude 
and gave the Corporal’s stick, with all its fiourishings and dangling, to 
as many devils as chose to accept of them. 

When issues of events like these my father is waiting for are hang¬ 
ing in the scales of fate, the mind has the advantage of changing the 
principle of expectation three times,- without which ii would not have 
power to see it out. 

Curiosity governs the fi/t'nt moment ; and the second moment is all 
economy to justify the expense <5f the firstand for the third, fourth 
fifth, and sixth momenta, and so on to the day of judgment,—’tis a point 

I need not be told that the ethic writers have assigned this all to pa- 
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tience ,* but that metbiakSi bail extent of dominb>& snfficient of 
her own, and enough to do in it, without in-vading the few dismantled 
castles which ffonour has left him upon the earth. 

My father stood it out as well as be could with these three auxiliaries, 
to the end of Trim’s story; and from thence to the end of my uncle 
Toby’s panegyric upon arms, in the ch^ter following it; when, seeing 
that, instead of marching up to Mrs. Wadman’s door, they both faced 
about, and marched down the avenue, diametrically opposite to his ex- 
pectation,—he broke out at once with that little subadd soreness of 
hnmour which, in certain situations, distinguished his character from 
that of all other men. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Now what can their two noddles be about T cried my father, &c.-— 

—I dare say, said my mother, they are making fortifications. 

—Not on Mrs. Wadman's premises ? cried my father, stepping back. 

—T suppose not, quoth my mother, 

—I wish, said my father, raising his voice, the whole sdenoe of for¬ 
tification at the devil, with all its trumpery of saps, mines, blinds, ga¬ 
bions, faussebraya, and cuvettes. 

—They are foolish things, said my mother. 

Now she had a way, which, by the bye, T would this moment give 
away my purple jerkin, and my yellow slippers into the bargain, if 
some of your reverences would imitate,—and that was never to retuse 
her assent and consent to any proposition my father laid before her, 
merely becaiipo she did not understand it, or had no ideas of the prin¬ 
cipal word or term of art upon which the tenet or proposition rmied. 
She contented herself with doing all that her godfathers and godmo¬ 
thers promised for her—but no more ; and so would go on using a hard 
word for twenty yeare together,—and replying to it too, if it was a 
verb, in all its moods and tenses, without giving herself any trouble to 
immire about it. 

This was an eternal source of misery to my father, and broke the 
neck, at the first setting out, of more good dialogues between them 
than could have done the most petulant contradiction;—the few that 
survived wore the better for the cuvettes. 

“ They are foolish things,” said my mother. 

—Particularly the replied my father. 

’Twaa enough;—he tasted the sweet of triumph, and went on— 

—Not that they are, properly speaking, Mrs. Wadman’s premises, 
said my father, partly correcting himself,—because she is b^ tenant 
for life. 

—That makes a great difference, said my mother. 

—In a fool’s head, replied my father. 

—Unless she should happen to have a child, said my mother. 

—But she must persuade my brother Toby first to get her one. 

—To be sure, Mr. Shandy, quoth my mother. 

—Though if it oomcB to persuasion,—said my father,—Lord have 
mercy upon them ! 

—Amen, said my mother, 'inono. 

—Amen, cried my father, fortissimo, 

—Amen, said my mother again,—but with such a sighing cadence of 
personal pity at the end of it as discomfited every fibre about my fa- 
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ther j—he instantly took out his almanap;—^bnt, before he^ooiild nntio 
it, Tonek's ooaipr^^ation, coming out of cburcli, became a mil answer 
to one half of his business with it,—rand my mother telling him it was 
a sacrament day,—left him as little in doubt as to the other part.—lie 
put his almanac into his pocket. 

The first Lord of the Treasury, thinking of loays and -mea'/ia, could 
not have returned home with a more embarrassed look. 

CHAPTER xir. 

Upon looking back from the end of the last chapter, and surveying the 
texture pf -traat has been wrote, it is necessary that, upon this page, 
and the five following, a good quantity of heterogeneous matter be in¬ 
serted, to keep up that just balance betwixt wisdom and folly without 
which a book would not hold together a single year; nor is it a poor 
creeping digression (which, but for the name oi a man, might continue 
as well going on in the Kill’s highway) which will do the business.— 
No; if it is to be a digression, let it be a good frisky one, and upon a 
frisky subject too, where neither the horse nor his rider can be caught 
but by rebound. 

Th« only difliculty Is, raising powers suitable to the nature of the 
service: Fancy is capricious,-*- Tf^^ must be searched for,—and Pica- 
santry (good-natured slut as she is) will not come in at a call, was an 
empire to be laid at her feet. 

—The best way for a man is to say his prayers. 

Only, if it puts him in mind of his infirmities and defects, as well 
ghostly as bodily,—for that purpose, he will find himself rather worse 
after he has said them than before;—lor other purposes, bettor. 

For my own part, there is not a way, either moral or mechanical, 
under heaven, that I could think of, w'hich I have not taken with my- 
Hglf in this case; sometimes by addressing myself directly to the soiil 
herself, and arguing the point over and over again with her, upon the 
extent of her own faculties. 

—I never could make them an inch the wider. 

Then by changing my system, and trying what could be made ol' it 
upon the body, by temperance, soberness, and chastity. These arc 
good,-quoth I, in themselves,—they are good aljsolutclj'; they are 
good, relatively; they are good foi health,—they are good for happi¬ 
ness in this world,—they are good for happiness in the next. 

In short, they are good for cverthiag but the thing wanted; and 
there tlroy were good for hothing, but,to leave? the soul just as Heaven 
made it. As for the theological virtues of faitih and hope, they give 
it courage ; but then, that snivelling virtue of haeekness (as my father 
wmjld alwaysnaill it) takes it quite away agaiii ; so you are exactly 
where you started. 

Now, in all common and ordinary cases, there is nothing which I 
have found to answer so well as this,--- ' 

Certainly, if there is any dependence upon logic, and that I am not 
blinded by self-love, there must be something of true geidius about me, 
merely upon this symptom of it—that I do not know what Oiivy is: 
for never do 1 hit upon any device which tendeth to the 

furtherance of good writing, b^t I instantly make it public; willing 
that all mankind should write ks well as myself: 

—Which they certainly will, when they think as little. 
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, CHAPTER XIII. 

Kow, in ordinary oases, that is, when I am only stupid, aiid the 
thoughts rise heavily and pass gummous through my pen.-- 

Or that 1 am got, I know not how, into a cold unmetaphorical vein 
of infamous writing, and cannot take a plumb-lift out of it for my so%l; 
so must be obliged to go on writing like a Dutch commentator to the 
end of the chapter, unless something be done,— 

I never stand conferring with pen and ink one moment; for if a 
pinch of snuff, or a stride or two across the room, will not do the busi¬ 
ness for mo,—I take a razor at once; and, having tried the edge of it 
upon the palm of my hand, without further ceremony, except that of , 
first lathering my beard, I shave it off; taking care only, if I do leave 
a hair, that it be not a grey one j this done, t change my shirt, put oh 
a better coat,—send for my last wig,—put my topaz ring upon my 
finger; and in a word, dress myself, from one end to the other of me, 
after my best fashion. 

N ow the devil in hell must bein it, if this does not do: for consider, 
sir, as every man chooses to be present at the shaving of his own beard 
(though there is no rule without an exception), and unavoidably sits 
over-against himself the whole time it is doing, in case he has a hand 

in it,.-the situation, like all others, has notions of her own to put into 

the brain. 

J. maintain it, the conceits of a rough-bearded man are seven veara 
more terse and juvenile for one single opemtion; and, if they did not 
run a risk of being <juito shaved away, might be carried up, by con¬ 
tinual shavings, to the highest pitch of sublimity.—How Homer coUld 
norite with so long a beard, I don’t know; and as it makes against my 
iiypotUesis, I as little care:—but let us return to the toilet. 

ijudovicus Sorbonensis makes this entirely an affair of the body 
(fczcTOKiKB riuzis) as he calls it—but be is deceived; the soul and 
body arc joint sharciB in everything they get; a man cannot dress, 
but his ideas got clothed at the same time: and if he dresses like a 
gentleman, every one of them stands presented to his imagination 
genteolized along with him ; so that he has nothing to do but take his 
pen, and write like himself. 

For this cause, when your honours and reverences would know whe¬ 
ther I write clean, and fit to be read, yoff will be able to judge full as 
well by looking into my lauifdress’s bill, as my book ; there was One 
single mouth, in which I can make it appear that I dirtied one-aud- 
thirty shirts with clean writing; and after all, was more abused, 
cursed, criticised, and ohnfouudea, and had more mystic heads shaken 
at me, for what I hid wrote in that month, than in all the other 
months of that year put together. 

Bat their honoura and reverences had not seen my hills. 


chapter XIV. 

As I never had any intention of beginning the digression I am making 
all this prepifation for till I come to the ISth chapter,—I have this 
chapter to put to whatever uso 1 think proper,—! have twenty this 
moment ready for it,—I could Writo my chapter of BtiUon-lolcs in 

it- ■ ' >, 

Or my chapter of Plskes, which Should follow them,— 

Or my chapter of Knots^ in case their reverences have done with 
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them t—they ihiglit lead me into mischief. The safest way is to follow 
pf ;the loomed, and raise objections against whast I hare been 
wnting, tnongb 1 declare, beforehand, I know ho more than my heels 
how to answer them. ^ ' ■ . . 

And first, it may be said there is a pelting kind of Thersitical satire, 
as black as the very ink, 'tis wrote with— (and, by the bye, whoever 
says so is indebted to the Mnster-master General of the Grecian army, 
for snjffering the name of so ugly and foul-mouthed a man as Thersites 
to continue tipon his roll,—for it has furnished him with an epithet) 
—in these productions he will urge, all the personal washings and scrub¬ 
bings upon earth do a sinking genius no sort of good,—^but just the 
cpntraiy, inasmuch as the dirtier the fellow is, the better generally he 
iimoceeds in it. 

To this I have no other answer, at least ready,—but that the Arch¬ 
bishop of Benevento wrote his nasty romance of the Galatea, as all the 
world knows, in a purple coat, waistcoat, and purple pair of breeches; 
and that the penance set him of writing a commentary upon the Book 
of the Kevelations, severe as it was looked upon by one part of the 
world, was far from being deemed so by the other, upon the single ac¬ 
count of that 

!» Another objection to all this remedy is its want of universality; for¬ 
asmuch as the shaving part of it, \ipon which so much stress is laid, 
by an unalterable law of nature, excludes one-half of the species en¬ 
tirely from its u^—all I can say is that female writers, whether of 
England, or of Prance, must e’en go without it. 

As for the Spanish ladies,—I am in no sort of distress. 

CHAPTER XV. 

The fifteenth chapter is come at last; and brings nothing with it but 
a sad signature of “ How our pleasures slip from under us in this 
world !” 

For in talking of my digression,—1 declare, before Heaven, I have 
made it! What a strange creature is mortal man I said she. 

—’Twas very true, said I;—but ’twere better to get all these things 
out of our heads, and return to my uncle Toby. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

WHBH my uncle Toby and the Corporal had marched doivn to the bot¬ 
tom of the avenue, they recollected their business lay the other way ; 
80 they faced about, and marched up straight to Mrs. Wadman’s door. 

I warrant your honour, sjiid the Corporal, touching his Montero-cap 

with his hand sis he passed him, in order to knock at the door.-My 

uncle Toby, contrary to his invariable way of treating his faithful ser¬ 
vant, said nothing good or bad : the truth was, he had not altogether 
man^alled his ideas; be wished for another conference, and as the 
Corporal was mounting up the three steps before the doofi he hsm'd 
twice I a portion of my uncle Toby’s most modest spirits fled, at each 
expulsion, towards the Corporal: he stood with tjhe rapper of the door 
suspended for a full minute in his hand, he scaled knew why. Bridget 
stood perdue within, with her finger and her thumb upon the latch, 
benumbed with expectation; and Mrs. Wadman, with an eye ready to 
be deflowered again, sat breathless behind the window-curtain of her 
bedchamber, watching their approach. 
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t;7-^Trim; said my Tcd>j. j—but, as.be articulate tbe. woe# ^ 
liunate expired, 

My uncle Toby, pee^^iying tbat all aopes of a , 

knocked on tbe bead by it, whistled Lillibtul^o* 

" CHAPTER XVII. 

As Mrs. Bridget’s finger and thumb were upon tib.0 latdi, the Cor¬ 
poral did not knock as often as perchance your hoiipQi^a, 
might have taken my example something nearcar hoane; for I owe iaiDe 
some five-and twenty poundffl at least, and wOnder at the man’s patiei^. 

—But this is nothing at all to the world ; only ’tis a cursed thir^ 
to be in debt: and therf seems to be a fatality in the^ exchequers ',m 
some poor princes, particularly those of our house, which no economy 
can bind down in irons. For roy own part, J’m persuaded there 
any one prince, prelate, pope, or potentate, great or small, upon earth, 
more deair jus in his heart of keeping straight with the world than pi 
am,—or who takes more likely means for it. I never give nboVe haif 
a guitt^,,r-nor walk with bool^—nor cheapen toothpiol^ npr lay,<Mi^ a 
shilling upon a band box, the year round; and, for the six months Pm. 
in the country. I’m upon so small a scale, that with all the g(^ temper 
in the world, I outdo Kousseau a bar length !—for I keejp neither mum 
nor boy, nor horse, nor cow, nor cat, nor anything that can eat or.drinx, 
except a thin poor piece of a vestal (to keep my fire in^ and who hm 
generally as bad an appetite as myself:—but, if you thmk this makm 
a philosopher of me ,—1 would not, my good people^ gpve a rush for 
your judgments. , 

True philosophy-but there is no treating the subject whilst my 

uncle Is whistling Lillibullero. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

* * *■ 

* * * if. ■ * 

^ ^ * 

CHAPTER XIX. 

* # * 3|e ^ # 

* ^ ♦ 

*• * * * * 

CHAPTER XX. 

I ..I m 41 ' 

» ' . ' ■ m ■■ # 

* m 

_i__yon; shall see the very place, madam, said my uncle Tobfy. 

Mrs. Wadman blushed,—looked towards the door— turned paibi-- 
blushed dightly again,—recovered her natural colourj—blushed worse 
than ever; which, for the sake of the unlearned reader, I translate thus: 
**Zr-~d} IcannMlookaiift — 

What WQvXd the world say if / looked ai it f 
** I shoved d/rof down, itJLMoked at d 7 *-^ 

** / wish I could iota 
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** eon hi iio sin, in, looTsing at it. 

^ . m m^ * I win looh at it’* 

Whlliitt«titlil8 was ranning through M]%>, Wadiiftu&’s |imagiaationy 
my tmote Tohy had risen from the sofa, and got to the other side of the 
parlomsdooi^ to give Triin an order about it m the passage. ♦ 

\ * * * * * * -1 believe it 

la in the turret, said my uncle Toby. —--f saw it there, an’ pleura 

your honour, this morning, answered Trim.———Then, prithee, step 
directly for it. Trim, said my unde Toby, and bring it into the parlour. 

The Corporal did not approve of the orders; but most cheerfully 
obeyed thmn. The first was not an act of his mlWthe second was; 
so he put on his Montero-cap, and went as fast as his lame knee would 
let him. My unde Toby returned into the parlour, and sat himself 
down again upon the sofa. 

-You shall lay your finger upon the place, said’my uncle Toby. 

—I will not touch it, however, quoth Mrs. Wadman to herself. 

This requires a second translationit shows what little knowledge 
is got by mere words;—we must go the first springs. 

Now, in order to dear up the mist which hangs upon these three 
pages, 1 must endeavour to be as dear as possible myself. 

Eub your hands thrice across your foreheads,—blow your noses,— 
cleanse your emnnetories,—sneeze, my good people j—God bless you ! 

Now, give me all the help you can. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

As there are fifty different ends (counting all ends in—as well civil 
as religious) for which a woman takes a husband, she first sots about 
and carefully weighs, then separates and distinguishes in her mind, 
which of all that number of ends is hem : then, by discourse, inquiry, 
argumentation, and inference, she investigates and finds out whether 
she has got hold of tho right one;—and, if she has—then, by pulling 
it gently this way and that way, she further forms a judgment whether 
it will not break in the drawing. 

The imagery under which Slawkenber^ius impresses this upon his 
reader’s fancy, in the beginning of his third Decade, is so ludicrous, 
that the honour I bear the sex wiH not suffer me to quote it,—other¬ 
wise, it is not destitute of humour. 

She first, saith Slawkenberguis, stops the ass; and holding his 
halter in her left hand (lest he should get away) she thrusts her right 
hand into the very bottom of his pannier, to search for it.——For 
whatl-You’ll notkuow the sooner, quoth Slawkenbergius, for in¬ 

terrupting me. 

" I have nothing, good lady, but empty bottles,” says the ass. 

-" I’m loaded with tripes,” says the second. 

-—-And thou art little better, quoth she, to the third; for nothing 
is there in thy panniers but truck hose and pantoiies;—^and so to the 
fourth and fifth, goinjg on, one by one, through the whole string, till 
coming to the ass which carries it, she turns the pannier upside down, 
looks at it—considem it,—samples it,—^measures it,—stretches it,— 
wets it,—dries it,—then t^es ner teeth both to the warp and weft 
of it. 

—Of what? for the love of Christ I 

-1 am determined, answered Slawkenbergius, that all tho powers 

upon earth shall never wring that secret firom my breast. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Wis live in a world beset on aU aides witb. mysteries and r|ddlMM*and 
so no matter ;«*-~-elae it seems strange tbat Katnre, wbo midtee 
everything so well to answer its de8tination> and seldom or never erm, 
unless for pastime, in ^ving such forms and aptitudes to whatever 
passes through her hands that, whether she designs for the phmgh, the 
caravan, the cart,—or whatever other creature she models, be it but 
an ass’s foal, you are sure to have the thing you wanted; and yet, at 
the same time, should so eternally bungle it as she does, in making to 
einiple a thing as a married mam 

Whether it is in the choice of the clay,—or that it is frequently 
spoiled in the baking (by an excess of wluch a husband may turn out 
too crusty, you know, on one hand,—or not enough so, through the de¬ 
fect of heat, on the other)or whether this great artificer is not so 
attentive to the little Platonic exigencies of that part of the species for 
whose use she is fabricating tJds that her ladyship sometimes 
scarce knows what sort of a husband will do—1 know not: wo will 
discourse about it after supper. 

• it is enough that neither the observation itself nor the reasoniug 
upon it, are at all to the purpose.—but rather against it; since, wm 
regard to my undo Toby’s fitness for the marriage state, nothing was 
ever hotter: she had formed him of the best and kindliest day,—had 
tempered it with her own milk, and breathed into it the sweetest 
spiritbhe had made him all gentle, generous, and humane she had 
tilled his heart with trust and confidenec, and disposed every pass¬ 
age which led to it for the communication of the tenderest offices;— 
siie had, raoroovcr, considered the causes for which matrimony was 
ordained— 

And, accordingly. •» * * * 

^ 

*■!(■% ^ -if. 

^ ^ % % % 

The donation was not defeated by^my uncle Toby’s wound. 

Now, this last article has somewnat apociyphal; and the devil, who 
is tho groat disi-urbor of our faitj^ in this world, had raised scnxples 
in Mrs. Wadman’s brain about it; and like a true devil as he was, had 
done his own work at the same time, by turning my uncle Toby’s virtue 
thereupon into* nothing but empty loUhs^ tripes^ trunl-kose^ and 
panloilfs. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 


Mbs. BiaoQST had pawned all the little stock of honour a poor cham¬ 
bermaid was worth m the world, that she would get at the bottom of tho 
affair in ten days ; and it was built upon one of the most conoeasiblo 
postulaia in nature, namely, that whilst my uncle Toby was making 
love to her mistress, the Corporal could find nothing better to do than 
to make love to her ;—**And Pll let him, at much as he will, said 
Bridget, " to ffet it out of him." 

Friendship has two garments, an outer and an under one. Bridget 
was serving her mistress’s interests in the one,—and doing the thing 
wrhich most pleased herself in tho other; so had as many stakes de¬ 
pending xmon my uncle Toby’s wound as the devil himself.—Mrs. 
w adman had but one,—and, as it possibly might be her last (without 
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cusoomitfiiig Um or discrediting ter tidants) was determined 

to play Eer 2»ersm 

waaM not encouragement: a chiid mi^lit have looked into Ma 
S them was each a plainness and simplicity in his playing 
urhat tmmps he had,'^with such an unmistrustmg ignorance of the 
(e9tKie«;,'-<^nd so na^d and defenceless did he sit upon the same sofa 
with widow Wadman, that a generous heart would have wept to hate 
won the mme of him. 

Let us <wp the metaphor. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

——•Asn the story too, if you please; for though I have all along heen 
hastening towards (his pari of it, with so mu^ earnest desire, as well 
knowing it to be the cnoioest morsel of what I had to offer to the 
world, yet now that I am got to it, any one is welcome to take my pen 
and go on with the story for me that will1 see difEloulties of the de¬ 
scriptions I am going to give,—and feel mj want of powers. 

It is ono comfort, at least to me, that I lost some fourscore ounces of 
hloed this week, in a most uncritical fever which attacked me at the 
beginning of this chapter ; so that I have still ^me hopes remaining 
it may bo more in the serous or globular parts of the blood than in the 
subtle am'a of the brain :--be it which it wiU,—an Invocation can do 
no hurt; and 1 leave the affi^ entirely to be invoked, to inspire, or to 
inject me, according as he sees good. 


IHS IMVOCAMOir. 

Gentle Spirit of sweetest humour, who erst didst sit upon the easy 
pen of my oeloved Cervantes ! Thou who glidedst daily through his 
lattice, and tumedst the twilight of his prison into noomday brightness 
by thy presence,—-tingedst his little urn of water with heaven-sent nec¬ 
tar, and all the time he wrote of Sancho and his master, didst oast thy 
mystic mantle over his withered stump* and wide extended it to all 
the evils of his life,— 

—>Tum in hither, I beseech thee I—behold these breeches I —they 
are all I have in the world;—that piteous rent was given them at 
Lyons. ♦ 

My shirts! see what a deadly schism has happened amongst ’em;— 
for the laps are in Lombardy, and the rest of ’em here.—I never had 
but six, and a cunning mpsy of a laundress at Milan cut me oft the 
/or«-lai« (rf liva—-To do her justice, she did it with some consideration, 
for I was returning out of Italy. 

And yet, notwi^stonding all this, and a pistol tinder-box, which 
was, moreover, filched from me at Sienna, and twice that 1 paid five 
pauls for two hard e^s, once at Badioofani, and a seconatime at 
Capua,—1 do not think^a journey through France and Italy, provided 
a man keeps his temper ail the way, so bad a thing as some people 
would make you believe; there must be %ps and downs, or how the 
deqee should we get into valleys, where Nature spreads so many tables 
of entertainment l—’Tis nonsense to imagine they will lend you their 
voitures to bo shaken to pieces for nothing; and, unless you pay 
twelve sous for greasing your wheels, how Should the poor peasant 


* He lost his hand at the battle of Lepanto. 
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g^t butter to hia brflad^-'We really expect too mucb^'-HULd, for tbe 
livre or two above par for your 6upp«r and bed,—at the most they iTe 
but one sMllin^ and ninepence ba%enny,—wbo would ^breS tbeir 
pbiloBopby for It 1 for Heaven’e and for your own sake, pay it,—pay it 
wltb both bands open, rather than leave Disappointment sitting droop* 
ing upon the eyes ot your fair hostess and her damsels in the gateway 
at your departureand besides, my dear sir, you get a ^sterly kiss of 
each of ’em, worth a poundat least I did;— 

—For my uncle Toby’s amours running all the way in my head, they 
had the same effect upon me as if they him been my own,—1 was ift the 
most perfect state of bounty and good'will, and felt the kindliest har¬ 
mony vibrating within'me j with very oscillation of the chaise alike; 
so that, whether the roads were rough or smooth, it made uo difference ; 
everything I saw or had to do with, touched upon some secret spring, 
cither of sentiment or rapture. 

—They were the sweetest notes I ever heard; and I instantly let 
down the fore-glass to hear them more distinctly.—^’Tis Maria, said the 
postilion, observing I Was listening.—Poor Maria, continued he (lean¬ 
ing his body on one side to let me see her, for he was in a line betwixt 
us) is sitting upon a bank playing her vespera upon her pipe, with 
her little goat beside her. 

The young fellow uttered this with an accent and a look so perfeeily 
in tune to a feeling heart, that 1 instantly made a vow 1 would give 
him a four-and-twenty sous piece wheml got to Moullns. . . —.- 

. ...- And who is poor Maria 1 said 1. 

-The love and pity of all the villages around us, said the posti¬ 
lion : it is but three years ago that the sun did not shine upon so fair, 
so quick-witted and amiable a maid ; and better fate did Maria deserve 
than to have her banns forbid by the intrigues of the curate of the 
parish who published them. 

He was going on, when Maria, who had made a short pause, put the 
pipe to her mouth and began the air again;—they were the same notes, 
—^yet were ten times sweeter.-It is the evening service to the Vir¬ 

gin, said the young man j—but who has taught her to play it, or how 
she came by her pipe, no one knows; we think that Heaven h«s^ as¬ 
sisted her in both ; for, ever since she has been unsettled in her mind, 
it seems her only consolation; she has never once had the pipe out of 
her hand, but plays that service upon it almost day and night, 

The postilion delivered this with so much discretion and natural 
eloquence, that I could not help deciphering something in his face 
above his condition, and should have sifted out his history, had not 
poor Maria’s taken such full possession of me. 

We had got up by this time almost to the bank where Maria was 
sitting; she was in a thin white jacket, with her hair, all but two 
tresses, drawn up into a silk net, with a few olive leaves twisted a little 
fontastioally on one side;—she was beautiful ; and, if ever 1 felt the 
foil force of an honest heart-ache, it was the moment 1 saw her. 

—God help her ! poor damsel; above a hundred masses, said the 
postilion, have been said, in the pariish-churches and convents m’ound, 
tor her,*-but without effect: we have still hopes, as she is sensible 
for short interrols, that th<fe Virgin at last will restore her to herself; 
but her parents, who know her best, are hopeless upon that score, and 
think her senses are lost for ever. 
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M tjbfi poat^li l^kd this, l^sai& i)E)«4«i a iM^oe so melancholy, 
so and qn^foiui, that 1 spxanf out of the chaise to help her, 

^d ltod «^lf Mtting be^ her a^ hc^ goat before 1 rempsed 

leaM wietfally for acme time at me, and then at her goati-~- 
a&d th# at me,<‘-->fmd tW at her goat again, and 80 on, alternately. 

•ri^^Woll, Maria, saad I, softly, what rmemblance do yon find ? 

the candid reader to believe me, that it was from the 
hhmbimt conviction of what a Z»ea$f man is—that 1 asked theqnes* 
tion; and that 1 wonid not have let fallen an nneeasonable pleasantry 
in the venerable presence of misery, to be entitled to all the wit that 
ever Sabelak soEttered,>~and yet I Own my hemt smote me, and that 
f so smarted at the very idea of it, that 1 swore I wonld set np for 
Wiedoia, and utter grave sentences the rest of my days ;~and never,— 
never exempt a^n to commit mirth with man, woman, or child, the 
Imigest day I had to live. 

As for writing nonsense to them, f believe there was a reserve; 
but that I leave to the world. 

Adieu, Maria I—adieu, poor hapless damsel!—some time, but not 
9b(m» I may hear thy sorrOws from thy own lips,—but I was de¬ 
ceived; for that moment she took her pipe and told me such a tale 
ctf woe with it, that I rose up, and, with broken and irregular steps 
walked softly to my chaise. 

—What an excellent inn at ^oulins! 

CHAPTER XXV. 

Wsmsr we have gck to the ®ad of this chapter (but not before) we 
must all turn back to the two blank chapters ; on the account of 
which my honour has lain bleeding this half hour.—I stop it, by 
pulling off one of my yellow slippera, and throwing it, with all my 
violence, to the opposite side of my room, with a declaration at the 
heel of it,— 

That whu^ver resemblance it may bear to half the chapters which 
are written in the world, or, for aught I know, may be now writ¬ 
ten in it,—^that it was as oiwual as the foam of Zeuxis his horse; 
besides, I, look upon a chapter which has onj^ 7iolhing in it with 
respect; and, considering -imait' worse things there are in the world 
•—Inat it is no way a proper subject for satire. 

—Why then was it left so? And here, without staying for my re¬ 
ply, shall ! ,be called as many blockheads, numskulls, doddy-poles, dun- 
der-heads, ninny-hammers, goosecaps, joltheads, nincompoops, and 
sh-—a*beds,—and other unsavoury appellations, as ever the cake-bakers 
of Leme cast in the teeth of King Gte-rangantan’s shepherds;—and Til 
let them dqit, as Bridget said, as much as they please; for bow was it 
possible tbe^ should foresee the necessity I was under of writing the 
25th chapter of my book before the 18th ? &c. 

S^ll^n’t take it amiss,—all 1 wish is, that it may be a lesson to the 
WOsMIiB' let the mrld tell their own stories their otm xmy!* 

The Eighteenth Chapter. 

As Mrs. Bridget opened the door before the Corpond had well given 
the rap, the mtarm betwixt that and my uncle Toby’s introduction 
into the parlour was so short that Mrs. Wadman had just time to get 
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'^om behind the cuiiainr-laj a Bible tipott ^e taMe, and advance a 
Btw or two towards the door to i*©oeive him, 

Mj uncle Toby saluted Mrs. Wadman, alter the manner in wMcIi^on 
men were saluted by men in the year of our Lord (led one thousand 
seven hundred and thirteenthen facing about, he marched U'p 
abreast with her to the sofa, and in three plain wco^, though not be*' 
fore he was sat down,— nor after he was down,—-but as he wa« sitting 
down, told her, *’he was in love;” so that my uncle Toby strained him* 
self more in the declaration than he needed. 

Mrs. Wadman naturally looked down upon a slit she had been dtoii* 
ing up in her apron, in expectation every moment that my uncle 
Iwy would go on; but ha\^g no talents for amplication, and love 
moreover, of all others, being a subject of which he was the le^ a 
master,—when he had told Mrs. Wadman once that he loved her, he 
let it alone, and left the matter to work after its own way. • 

My father was always in raptures with this sjratem of my uncle 
Toby’s, as he falsely called it, and would often say that could his brother 
Toby to his process have added but a pipe of tobaccohe had where* 
withal to have found hia way, if there was faith in a Spanish proverb, 
towards the hearts of half the women upon the globe. 

My uncle never understood what my father meant: nor will I pre¬ 
sume to extract more from it than a condemnation of an error which 
the bulk of the world lie underbut the French, every one of ’em to 
a m^; who believe in it almost as much as the real presence, “ That 
talking of love is making it” 

—I would as soon set about making a black-pudding by the same 
receipt. 

Lot us go on:—Mrs. Wadman sat in expectation my uncle Toby 
would do so, to almost the firat pulsation of that minute wherein si¬ 
lence on one side or the other generally becomes indecent; so edging 
herself a little more towards him, and raising up her eyes, sub¬ 
blushing as she did it,—she took up the gauntlet,—or the discourse, 
(if you like it better) and communed with my uncle Toby thus- 

The cares and disquietudes of the marriage-state, quoth Mrs, Wad¬ 
man, are very great.-1 suppose so, said my uncle Toby.——And 

therefore when a person, continued Mrs. Wadman, is so much at his 
ease as you are,—so happy, Captain Shandy, in yourself, your friends 
and your amusements,—1 wonder what reasons can incline you to the 
state ! 

-They are written, quoth my uncle Toby, in the Common-Prayer 

Book. 

Thus far my uncle Toby went on warily, and kept within his depth, 
leaving Mrs. Wadman to sail upon the gulf as she pleased. 

-As for children, said Mrs. Wadman, though- a principal end, 

perhaps, of the institution, and the natural wish, I suppose, of every 
parent,—yet do not we all find, they are certain Borrows, and, very un¬ 
certain comforts 1—and what is there, dear sir, to pay one for the 
heart-aches 1—what compensation-for many tender and disquieting, ap¬ 
prehensions of a suffering and defenceless mother who brings them into 

life?-1 declare, said my uncle Toby, smit with pity, I know of 

none ; unless it be the pleasure which it has pleased God^— 

—A fiddlestick I quoth she* ' : 
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Chajpfeo' the Mmieenth. 

^oirJ&me a^a iB^ch aa iafiaitade of notes, tunes, pants, ohants, ait^, 
looks, ai^d accents, with which the 'worU fiddlestieh may bo pronounced 
^ in aU such cases as this, every one of ’em impressing a sense of meai 
ing aa different from the other as dirt from cleanliness, csMsuis' 
(forU is an affair o$i; conscience upon that score) reckon up no leso 
vihan fourteen thou^d in which you may do either right or wrong. 

Mrs. Wadman hit upon thewhich summoned up all my 
uncle Toby’s modest blood into his cheeks;—so, feeling within himself 
that he had somehow or other got beyond his depth, he stopped short; 
and, without entering further either into the pains or pleasures of 
matrimony, he laid his hand upon his heart, and made an offer to take 
them as they were, and share them along with her. 

When my uncle Toby had said this, he did not care to say it again; 
BO, casting his eye upon the Bible which Mrs. Wadman had laid upon 
the table, he took it up j and, popping, dear soul! upon a passage in 
it, of all others the most interesting to him,—which was the siege of 
Jericho, he set himself to read it over,—leaving his proposal of mar¬ 
riage, as he had done his declaration of love, to work with her after its 
own way. Now it wrought neither as an astringent, nor a loosener; 

. nor like opium, nor bark, nor mercury, nor any one drug which nature 
had bestowed upon the world :—in short, it worked not at all in her, 
and the cause of that was, that there was something working there 
before. Babbler that I am, 1 have anticipated what it was a dozen 
times: but there is still fire in the subject.— Allans / > ' 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

It is natural for a perfect stranger, who is going from London to Edin¬ 
burgh, to inquire, before he-sets out, how many miles to York! which 
is about the halfway :—ner does anybody wonder if he goes on and 
asks about the corporation, &c.- 

* It was just as natural for Mrs. Wadman, whose first husband was 
all his time afflicted with the sciataca, to wish to know how far from 
the hip to the groin; and how far she was likely to suffer, more or less, 
in her feelings, in the one case than in the other. 

She had accordingly read Drake’s Anatomy from the one end to the 
other. She had peeped into Wharton upon the Brain, and borrowed* 
Graaf upon the Bones and Muscles; but could make nothing of it. 

She had reasoned likewise from her own powers,—laid down theo¬ 
rems,—drawn consequences, and come to no conclusion. 

To clear up all, had twice asked Dr. Slop, ** if poor Captain 
Shandy was ever likely to recover of his wound . .?•!’ ” 

——He k recovered. Dr. Slop would say.—— 

•——What, quite 1 

—Quite, madam. 

-^But what do you mean by a recovery ? Mrs. Wadman would 

say. 

Doctor Slop was the worst man alive at definitions; and so Mrs. 
Wadman could get no knowledge. In short, there was no way to ex¬ 
tract it but from my uncle Toby himself. 

*‘This must be a mistake in Mr. Shandy; for Graaf wrote upon the pancreatic 
jjttlce and the parts of generation. 
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There is an accent of humanity, in an inquiry of thu kind, vhlhh 
lulls mapicioni^ rest ;—and 1 am half persuaded the serpent go^ 
pretty near it, in his discourse with Eve; for the propensity in th* 
,^sex to be deceived could not be so great that she should have boldness 
jto hold chat with the devil without it. But there is an accent«of hu¬ 
manity ;—how shall I describe it 1—’tis an accent that covers the part 
with a garment, and gives the inquirer a right to he as partioulai;^with 
it as your body-surgeon. 

«-Was it without remission? 

«-Was it more tolerable in bed 1 

«-Could he lie on both sides alike with iti 

« ——Was he able to mount a horse ^ 

—Was motion bad for it 1” et ccetera, were so tenderly spoke to, and 
so directed towards, my uncle Toby’s heart, that every item of them 
sunk ten times deeper into it than the evils themselves !—but when 
Mrs. Wadman went round about by Namur to get at my uncle Toby’a 
groin; and engaged him to attack the point of the advanced counter¬ 
scarp, and pele mele with the Butch, to take the counter-guard of St, 
Koche sword in hand,—and then, with tender notes playing upon his 
ear, led him, all bleeding, by the hand, out of the trench, wiping her 
eyes as he was carried to his tent,—Heaven ! Earth ! Sea!—all was 
lifted up,—the springs of nature rose above their levels,—an angel of 
mercy sat beside bim on the sofa,—his heart glowed with fireand 
had he been worth a thousand, he bad lost every heart of them to Mrs. 
Wadman. 

—And whereabouts, dear sir, quoth Mrs. Wadman, a little catego¬ 
rically, did you receive this sad blow In asking this question, Mrs. 
Wadman gave a slight glance towards the waistband of my undo Toby’s 
red plush breeches, expecting naturally, as the shortest reply to it, that 
my uncle Toby would lay his fore-finger upon the place.—It fell out 
otherwise,—for my uncle Toby having got his wound before the gate 
ot 8t. Nicholas, in one of the traverses of the trench opposite to the 
salient angle of the demi-bastion of St. Roche,—he could at any time 
stick a pin upon the identical spot of ground where he was standing 
when the stone struck him. This struck instantly upon my unde 
Toby’s sensoriiimand with it struck his large map of the town and 
citadel of Namur, and its environs, which he had purchased and pasted 
down upon a board, by the Corporal’s aid, during his long illnessit 
had lain with other military lumber, in the garret ever since; and ac¬ 
cordingly the Corporal was detached to the gaxTet to fetch it. 

My uncle Toby measured off thirty toises, with Mrs. Wadman’s scis¬ 
sors, from the returning angle before the gate of St. Nicholas; and 
with such a virgin modesty laid her finger upon the place, that the 
goddess of Decency, if then in being,—if not, 'twas her shade,—shook 
her he,id, and, wil h .a finger wavering across her eyes—forbade her to 
explain the mistake. 

Unhappy Mrs. Wadman ! 

For nothing can make this ehapier go off with spirit but an apo«- , 
trophe to thee;—but my heart tells me that in such a crisis an apos- 
tropho is but an insult in disguise; and ere 1 would oJffer one to a 
woman in distress,—let the chapter go to the devil; provided any 
damned critic tn h'epmpwill be but at the trouble to take it with him. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

undo toby‘8 map is carried d.own into tlie kitchen. 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

—knp kero is the Maes,—and this is t!»e Sambrc, said the UorporaJ, 
Jointing with his right hand extended a little towards the map, and 
upon Mrs. Bridget’s shoulder,—but not the shoulder next him; 
md this, said he, is the town of Namur,—and this the citadel,—and 
there lay the French, and here lay his honour and myself;—and in this 
rmrsed trench, Mrs. Bridget, quoth the Corporal, taking her by the 
hand, did he receive the wound which crushed hiin so miserably here. 
—In pronouncing which, he slightly pressed the back of her hand to¬ 
wards the part he felt for,—and let it fall. 

; ——-■We thought, Mr. Trim, it had been more in the middle, said 
Mrs. Bridget. 

-—-That would have done us for ever, said the Corporal. 

-^And left my poor mistress undone too, said Bridget. 

The Corporal made no reply to the repartee, but by giving Mrs. 
Bridget a kiss. 

——Come, come, said Bridget, holding the palm of her left hand 
parallel to the plane of the horizon, and sliding the fingers of the other 
<ver it, in a way which could not; have been done had there been the 
east wart or protuberance.—:—’Tia every syllable of it false, cried the 
Corporal, before she had half finished the sentence. 

-1 know it to be a fact, said Bridget, from credible witnesses. 

-Upon my honour, said the Corporal, laying his hand upon his 

heart, and blushing as he spoke wdth honest resentment,—’tis a story, 

Mrs,‘Bridget, as false as hell 1 -Not, said Bridget, interrupting 

him, that either I or my mistress care a halfpenny about it, whether 
; tis so or no;—only that when one is married, one would choose to 
have such a thing by one, at least,— 

It was somewhat unfortunate for Mrs. Bridget that she had begun 
he attack with ‘her manual exercise; for the Corporal instantly * 


CHAPTER aXIX. 

T was like the momentary contest in the moist eyelids of an April 
aorning, Whether Bridget should laugh or cry.” 

§ho snatched up a rolling-pin,—’twas ten to one she had laughed.— 
She laid it down—she cried : and had one single tear of ’em but 
aeted of bitterness, full sorrowful would the Corporal’s heart have 
: *een that he had used the argument; but the Corporal understood the 
ex, a major to a tfi.rcc at least, better than my uncle Toby, and 

: qoqrdiiigly he assailed Mrs. Bridget after this manner :—, 

I know, Mrs. Bridget, said the Corporal, giving her a most respect- 
led kiss, that thou art good and modest by nature ; and art withal so 
agi^^ thjscdf that, if 1 know thee rightly, thou wouldst 
lot wouiid an'Insect, much less the honour of so gallant and worthy a 
oul aswniy master, wast thou sure to bo made a Countess of; but tW 
been set on, and deluded, dear Bridget,an is olten a woman’s case 
^to please others more than themselves.” 
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Bridget’^ ejoa poitYdd down at the aexutationa tha Ooipoial 
—Tell me,—t»U me, then, my dear Bridge^ con^ued i^e C(f- 
poral, taking hold of her hand, whieh hung down dead by het 
—and giying a second kiss—whose suspicion has misled thee I 
Bridget sobbed a sob or two—then opened her eyes;—the CkMroM»I 
wiped ’em with the bottom of her apron;—she then opened hoir heart 
and told him all# 


CHAPTER XXX» 

My uncle Toby and the Corporal had gone on separately with their 
operations the greatest part of the campaign, and as effectually Cui 
otf from all communication of what either the one or the other hhd 
been doing, as if they had been separated from each other by th® 
Maes or the Sambre, 

My uncle Toby, on his side, had presented himself every aftmmomi 
in his rod and silver, and blue and gold, alternately, and sustained tm 
infinity of attacks in them, without knowing them to be attacksau^ 
so had nothing to communicate. 

The Corporal, on his side, in taking Bridget, by it bad gained oon<* 
siderable advantages,—and oonsequently had much to communicate J 
—but what were the advantages—as well as what was the manner by 
which he had seized them, required so nice an historian, that thfl 
Corporal durst not venture upon it; and, as sensible as he was of 
glory, would rather have been contented to have gone bare-headed 
and without laurels for eter, than torture his master’s modesty for a 
single moment. 

—Beat of honest and gallant servants !—But I have apostrophized 
thee Trim, once before -and could I apotheosize thee also (that Ss to 
say) with good company,—1 would do it wH/iont ceremony in the very 
next page. 


CIIAPTER XXXI. 

/ 

Now my uncle T(»by had one evening laid down hia pipe upon the 
table, and was counting over to himself, upon his fingers’ ends (be¬ 
ginning at his thumb) all Mrs. Waduian’s perfections, one by one: and 
happening two or three tim(^ together, either by omitting some, on 
counting others twice over, to puzzle himself sadly before ho could get 
beyond his middle-finger,—Prithee Trim, said be, taking up his pipe 
again, bring me a pen and ink.——Trim brought paper also. 

—Take a full sheet. Trim ! said my uncle Toby, making a sign with 
his pipe at the same time to take a chair and sit down ol<^e by him at 
the table. The Corporal obeyed,—placed the paper directly befi^ 
him—took a pen and dipped it into the ink. 

—She ha»a thousand virtues, Trim, said my uncle Toby. 

——Am 1 to set them down, an’ please your honour? quoth t;h0 
Corporal. 

-But they must be taken in their ranks, replied my uncle 

for of them all, Trim, that which wins me most, and which ht a 
security to all the rest, is the compassionate turn and singular hu¬ 
manity of her oharaoter.—I protest, added my uncle Toby, looking up, 
as he protested it, towards the top of the eeiUUg,—that was I har ' 
brother. Trim, a thousand-fold, she could not make more constant jW 
more tender inquims after my sutferin^»i—though noUr no more. 
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1^6 Corporskl made m wpJy to my imdie Toby’o'proteutation, but by 
-"Ort «ougb .■'-‘be dip^ to© pea a eeoond time iato the iak hora j 
--■ .i.y umd© !Poby, po^ating with the ©ad of his pip© as close to the 
^ sf the sheet at the left-haad comer of it as he could get it,—the 
wrote dowu the word humanity, thus *•*«** 

—-prithee. Corporal, said my undo Toby, as soon as Trim had done 
—how often doOs Mm; Bridget inquire after the wound on the cap 
r the knee, which thou reoeired'st at the battle of Landen) 

——She never, an’ please your honour, inquires after it at all. 
—That, Corporal, said my uncle Toby, with all the triumph the 
..,dne8S of his nature would permit—that shows the difference in the 
L-Tscter of the mistress and maid.—Had the fortune of war allotted 
‘ ~ same mischance to me, Mrs. Wadman would have inquired into 

very circumstance relating to it a hundred times.-She would have 

iquired, an* please your honour, ten times as often about your honour’s 

-The pain. Trim, is equally excruciating,—and compassion 

IX as much to do with the one as the other. 

-—God bless your honour, cried the Corporal,—what has a 

compassion to do with a wound upon the cap of a man’s knee 1 
:ad your honour’s been shot into ten thousand splinters at the affair 
i Landen, Mrs Wadman would have troubled her head as little about 
t as Bridget; because, added the Corporal, lowering his voice, an'* 
peaking very distinctly, as he assigned his reason,— 

" The knee is such a distance from the main body,—whereas the 
■ yin, your honour knows, is upon the very airtain of the place. 

My uncle Toby gave a long whistle;—but in a note which could 
'TSS'oe be heard across the table. 

The Corporal had advanced too far to retire :—in three words he 
-!d the rest. 

My uncle Toby laid down his pipe as gently upon the fender as if 
had been spun from the unravellings of a spider’s web. 

-Let US go to my brother Shandy’s, said he. 

CHAPTER XXXII. 

.'BERa will be just time, whilst my uncle Toby and Trim are walking 
0 my father's, to inform you that Mrs. Wadman had, some moons be* 
ftre this, made a confidant of my mother; and that Mre. Bridget, who 
iUd the burden of her own as well as her mistress’ secret to carry, had 
■yt happily delivered of both to Susannah, behind the garden-wall. 

As for my mother, she saw nothing at all in it to make the least 
rustle aboutbiit Susannah was sufficient by herself for all the ends 
|!*tirp 05 e» you could possibly have, itt exporting a family secret; 
"r she instantly imparted it by si^fna to Jonathan; and Jonathan by 
to the cook, as she was basting a loin of mutton; the cook sold 
' with some kitchen-fat to the postilion for a great; who trucked it 
Wa the dairy-maid for something of about the same value; and, 
suu^h whispered in the hay loft, Fame caught the notes with her 
trumpet, and sounded them upon the house-ton.—In a word, 
an nld woman in the village, or five miles round, who did not un- 
I'^iftand the difficulties of my uncle Toby’s siege, and what were the 
which had delayed the surrender, 
fariier, whose way was to force every event in nature into an hy- 



potheais, by wliioh meanfi never maa epusified ai ilie Pisfce h^r. 
—had but just heard the r#ort, as oiy rniele 0^»by set out? mi 
ing fire Ruddenly at the trespass done his brother by it* wa? **— 
stratiug to Yoriok, notwithstanding my mother yrm ^tti]^ by* 
only—That the devil was in women* and that the whole of the = ' 
was lustbut that every evil and disorder in the World* of what "fc 
or nature soever, from the first fkll of Adam* down to my uncle 
(inclusive), was owing, one way or other, to the same unruly 
Yorick was just bringing my father’s hypothesis to some 
when my uncle Toby entering the room with marks of infinite - 
volence and forgiveness in his looks* my father’s eloquence rekis'-*’ 
against the passion; and, as he was not very nice in the ohoioe of * 
words when he was wroth,—as soon as my uncle Toby was seated 
the fire* and had filled his pipe* my father broke out in thts manner: 

CHAPTER XXXIII. 

—That provision shotild be made for continuing the race of so gr ^ 
so exalted, and godlike a being as man*—I am far from denying * 
philosophy speaks freely of everything; and therefore I still tlupk * 
do maintain it to be a pity that it should be done by means of a ; 
sion which bends down the faculties* and turns all the wisdom, c 
templations, and operations of the soul backwards;—a passion, ‘ 
dear, continued my father* addressing himself to my mother, whs 
couples and et^uals wise men with foote, and mak^ us come out of oi 
caverns and hiding-places more like satyrs and four-footed bewts 
men. 

I know it will bo said* continued my father (availing himself of tl 
protepsis), that* in itself, and simply taken,—^like hunger, or thinst, 
sleep,—'tis an aJOTair neither good nor bad,—nor shameful* nor otb- 
wisc. Why then did the delicacy of Diogenes and Plato so irenal. 
trate against it ? and wherefore, when we go about to make and p^«' 
a man, do we put out the caudle 1 and for what reason is it tb** " 
the parts thereof*—the congredients,—the prepara^ons,—^the 
ments* and whatever serves thereto, are so held as to be conveyed to 
cleanly miiid by no language, translation* or periphrasis whatever? 

The act of killing and destroying a man, continued my father* r*’ 
ing his voice,—^and turning to my uncle Toby,—you see, is glOilc 
and the weapons by which we do it are honourable; we march w* 
them upon our shoulders;—we strut with them b^ our aideswe 
them;—we carve them:—we inlay them; we enrich them;—^nay, if 
bo but a scmi^drel cannon, we cast an ornament upon tko breech o* - 
—My uncle I’oby laid down his pipe to intercede for a better 
thet;—and Yorick was rising up to batter the whole hypoth^ 
pieces,—— , > 

When Obadiah broke into the middle of the room' with a comrl?./ 
which cried out for an immediate hearing. 

The case wjis this:— , * 

My father whether by ancient custom of the manor, or as im’pror- 
ator of the great tithes, was obliged to keep a bull for '■the service 
the parish; and .Obadiah had led his cow upon a pop^rndt to him •* 
day or .other the preceding summer :—I say one day or other,- 
as chance would have it, it was the day on which he was maitifid ■ 
my father’s -Mtin nne vratt a rAftkaititicr tn thn nthAi*. Thun 




whm irife «rd» brnght io bod,-^Obadiab thanked 

said Obadlahj I shall hare a ealf : so Obadiah went daily to 
*i«t bis cow. 

She’ll oalve on Monday,—ot Tnesday,—or Wednesday, at the farthest. 

The oOw did not calve no,—she’ll not calve till the next week : 
the cow put it off terribly, till at the end of the sikth week, Obadiah’s 
suspicions (Ukfe a good man's) &U upon the bull, 

Isow the pariah being very large, my father’s bull, to speak the 
*?uth of him, wjssa no way equal to the department; he had, however, 
“ot himself, somehow or other, thrust into employment,—and as he 
went through the business with a grave face, my father had a high 
opinion of 4dm. 

-w—Most of the townsmen, an’ please your worship, quoth Obadiah, 
believe that ’tis all the bull’s fault, 

—But may not a cow be barren 1 replied my father, turning to 
Dr. Slop. 

—r—It nenrer happens, said Dr. Slop ,* but the man’s wife may have 
come before her time, naturally enough.—Prithee, has the child hair 
upon Ms headf added Dr. Slop. 

—^It is as hairy as I am, said Obadiah.—Obadiah had not been 

shaved for three weeks.-Wheu - - u-u., cried my father, 

beginning the sentence with an exclamatory whistle;—and so, brother 
Toby, this poor bull of mine, who is as good a bull as ever p—sed, and 
might have done for Europa herself in purer times—had he but two 
legs less, might have been driven in Doctor’s Oommons, and lo-^t his 
'character; ’»^lch, to a town-bull, brother Toby, is tho very same thing 
as his life. 

- L—d! said my mother, what is all this story about 1 

—A cock and a lullf said Yorick; and one of tne best of its kind 1 
over heard. 
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The LAKE of KILLARNEY, by do. 


PETER PINDAR’S WORKS. 


The GREAT SECRET, or now to be UArry. 
Adventures of DON (QUIXOTE, 

LOUISA EGERTON, or Castle Herbert. 
BUCHAN’S DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 


CULPEPER’S BRITISH HERBAL. 

BEAU^’IES of the Rev. John WESnsr, coutaiuiug the most 
interesting passages in his Works. 

JOHNSONS COMPLETE ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Svo. 
WILBERFORCE'S I'RAGTlCAIi VIEWS of CHRISTIANITY. 
MASON on SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 


BAXTER’S SAINTS’ EVERLASTING REST. 

,Iknks’ FAMILY DEVOTIONS, demy 18 mo. 

Hervby’s MEDITATIONS and CONTEM PLATIONS, demy 


mo. 

MEMOIRS of Mad. A. Rooers, demy 32mo. gilt edgea, 
Fleetwood’s LIFE of CHRIST, ‘52nu). 

The lAfc id’the Rev. .L»HN WESJJ’.Y. 

Baxter’s SELECT WORKS. 

JACK MALCOLM’S LOG, or Sea Adventures. 

LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

LIFE of VISCOUNT NELSON. 








